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In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

January  7,  1902. 

Resolved ,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  directed  to  transmit 
to  the  Senate  the  report  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  upon  “  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  domestic  reindeer  into  the  district  of  Alaska,”  for  1901. 


Attest: 

Charles  G.  Bennett,  Secretary. 

[Indorsement.] 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

January  8 ,  1902. 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  early 
compliance,  through  Department,  with  return  of  this  paper. 

E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary. 
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LETTERS  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 


Washington ,  January  10,  190 2, 

Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  Senate  resolution  of  the  7th  instant  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  directed  to  transmit  to  the  Senate  the 
report  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  upon  “The  introduction  of  domestic 
i  reindeer  into  the  district  of  Alaska”  for  1901. 

In  response  thereto,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy 
j  of  the  report  indicated  in  the  foregoing  resolution,  together  with  its 
accompanying  map  and  illustrations. 

Very  respectfully, 


E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary. 
The  President  pro  tempore  of  the  United  States  Senate. 


January  9,  1902. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge,  by  reference  from  you,  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on 
January  7,  1902,  “directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  transmit 
to  the  Senate  the  report  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  upon  the  introduction 
of  domestic  reindeer  into  the  district  of  Alaska  for  1901.” 

In  compliance  with  said  resolution  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herc- 
i  with  the  report  of  the  United  States  general  agent  for  education  in 
t  Alaska  on  the  subject  and  covering  the  period  named. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  H  arris,  C ' bnuu  issioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


ON  THE 

INTRODUCTION  OF  DOMESTIC  REINDEER  INTO  ALASKA. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education,  Alaska  Division, 

Washington ,  I).  C. ,  December  30 ,  1901. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report 
on  the  Introduction  of  Domestic  Reindeer  into  Alaska. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  progress.  Among  the  more  noteworthy 
events  were  the  securing  of  a  number  of  reindeer  from  the  region 
back  of  Ola,  Siberia,  to  cross  with  the  existing  herds,  the  larger 
employment  of  reindeer  for  transportation,  and  the  more  favorable 
treatment  of  the  reindeer  enterprise  by  the  newspaper  press. 

From  the  commencement  of  purchasing  reindeer  in  1891,  when  16 
were  bought  as  an  experiment,  up  to  the  present  time  1,320  reindeer 
have  been  procured  in  Siberia  and  delivered  in  Alaska.  From  these, 
4,462  fawns  have  been  born.  In  1898,  265  reindeer  were  killed  by  the 
Government,  mainly  for  food  for  the  ice-bound  whalers  at  Point 
Barrow,  and  1,353  have  been  killed  for  food  for  the  herders  and  their 
families  or  died  from  disease  or  accident  during  the  past  ten  years, 
leaving  4,164  in  the  herds  at  the  present  time. 

Eaton  Reindeer  Station. — Personnel:  Francis  II.  Gambell,  M.  D., 
superintendent;  Frederick  Willard  and  J.  T.  Lindseth,  assistants.  The 
Lapp  herders  were  Ole  Bahr,  Nils  Klemetsen,  and  Per  Mathisen  Spein. 
The  Eskimo  herders  were  Okitkon,  Tatpan,  and  Nellagoroak. 

The  station  buildings  are  in  good  condition.  The  school  was  taught 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Willard,  who  reports  that  school  began  October  23, 
1900,  and  closed  April  26,  1901.  Of  the  10  pupils,  7  were  Eskimo,  2 
were  Lapps,  and  1  American.  Their  ages  ranged  from  6  to  21  years. 
The  most  advanced  pupil  reads  well  in  the  Third  Reader  and  has  studied 
arithmetic  as  far  as  fractions.  Some  of  the  children  manifest  their 
desire  for  education  by  not  infrequently  coming  to  school  without 
waiting  for  breakfast. 

The  latter  part  of  September  men  were  sent  to  Nucleet  to  bring  in 
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the  herds  of  the  station  for  the  winter.  Encountering  a  severe  storm, 
on  their  return  from  the  herd  the  boat  was  capsized  at  the  mouth  of 
Egavik  River  and  the  personal  effects,  clothing,  and  Government  stores 
were  lost. 

There  being  large  forests  of  birch  at  this  station,  and  not  at  the 
other  reindeer  stations,  100  sets  of  harness  trees  and  a  large  amount 
of  sled  timber  were  cut  out  during  the  winter  at  the  Ea<ton  station, 
which  last  summer  was  distributed  by  the  revenue  cutter  Bear  to  the 
several  stations. 

Two  Eskimo  herders,  Okitkon  and  Tatpan,  at  Golovin,  not  doing 
very  well,  it  was  thought  best  to  remove  them  and  their  herds  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Eaton  station  in  order  to  place  them  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Dr.  Gambell. 

All  the  fuel  for  summer  and  winter  used  at  the  station,  with  its  dozen 
dwelling  houses,  wasr  drawn  by  “  green  ”  deer.  In  this  wa}T  between  30 
and  35  young  deer  were  broken  to  harness  and  made  ready  for  the  trail 
the  following  year. 

During  the  winter  an  epidemic  attacked  the  dogs,  so  that  hundreds 
died  along  the  shores  of  Bering  Sea.  Over  200  dogs  were  hauled  away 
from  the  small  village  of  Unalaklik  after  the  snow  disappeared.  The 
same  epidemic  affected  to  a  small  extent  the  Lapp  dogs  used  in  herd¬ 
ing  the  deer. 

With  furnishing  relief  for  two  detachments  of  United  States  infantry 
snow-bound  to  the  eastward  of  the  station,  the  furnishing  of  reindeer 
transportation  for  building  of  the  military  telegraph  line  between 
Unalaklik  and  Kaltag,  the  separation  from  the  Government  herd  of 
the  reindeer  loaned  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  of  those  loaned  to  the 
Moravians,  together  with  a  tour  of  inspection  of  Kotzebue  Sound  and 
the  reindeer  herds  on  Seward  Peninsula  by  the  superintendent,  the 
year  was  a  very  busy  one. 

Moravian  Mission  reindeer  herd,  Bethel ,  Kuskokwim  Bi/ver. — J.  H. 

Romig,  M.  D.,  local  superintendent;  Lapp  herders,  Nils  P,  Bals  and 
his  son  Persen  N.  Bals. 

The  Moravian  herd  left  Eaton  Station  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Lind- 
seth  about  the  26th  of  February,  arriving  at  St.  Michael  March  1, 
where  the  herd  was  turned  over  to  Henry  Noreen,  representing  the 
Moravian  Mission.  The  herd  made  the  trip  in  good  condition,  cross¬ 
ing  the  Yukon  River  in  the  neighborhood  of  Andreafski,  and  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Bethel  on  the  27th  of  March.  Abundance  of  moss  pasturage 
was  found  during  the  whole  distance  of  over  300  miles.  The  herd 
was  attended  on  the  entire  trip  by  Nils  Klemetsen,  an  experienced 
Laplander,  who,  upon  the  completion  of  the  trip,  returned  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  station  at  Eaton.  The  herd  made  from  20  to  30  miles  a  day. 

On  March  29  the  herd,  numbering  88  males  and  88  females,  was 
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driven  through  and  beyond  the  mission  to  the  pasturage  grounds  that 
had  been  chosen  in  the  region  of  Mount  Hamilton.  The  coming  of 
this  herd  had  been  long  anticipated  by  the  missionaries.  With  the 
fast  disappearance  of  the  game  food  and  fur-bearing  animals  the  native 
population  was  beginning  to  face  starvation,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
increase  of  this  herd  will  create  a  new  industry  and  a  new  means  of 
support  to  those  needy  Eskimo. 

After  the  long  trip  from  Eaton  reindeer  station  to  Bethel  in  March 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  88  does  composing  the  herd  each  gave 
birth  to  a  fawn  during  April,  May,  or  June,  and  all  the  fawns  lived 
but  two. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  reindeer  lierd, — Rev.  J.  L.  Prevost 
in  charge.  This  herd  is  still  on  the  seacoast,  49  head  being  in  the 
herd  of  the  Sw  edish  Mission  at  Golovin  Bay  and  (50  in  the  Government 
herd  at  Eaton  Station. 

Roman  Catholic  Mission  herd. — Rev.  J.  M.  Treca,  S.  J.,  superin¬ 
tendent;  Lapp  herder,  Isak  A.  Bango.  After  several  years  of  confer¬ 
ence  and  correspondence  w  ith  the  Roman  Catholics,  during  the  past 
winter  arrangements  were  finally  consummated  by  which  they  would 
take  charge  of  the  deer  which  the  Government  had  promised  to  loan 
them.  When  it  came  time,  however,  to  drive  the  herd  to  the  Catholic 
mission  at  Nulato  a  blizzard  was  ragingwrhich  delayed  the  trip.  After 
the  blizzard  came  a  thaw,  then  another  blizzard,  making  an  ice  cap 
several  inches  in  thickness  on  the  snow. 

Hearing  of  the  unusual  depth  of  snow  upon  the  portage  between 
Eaton  and  the  Yukon  River  on  the  11th  of  November  Dr.  Gambell 
made  a  reconnoissance  with  reference  to  the  feasibility  of  driving  the 
herd  set  apart  for  the  Roman  Catholics  over  that  route.  There  were 
from  30  to  40  inches  of  snow  on  the  level,  upon  wThich  it  had  rained 
and  frozen,  causing  a  crust  several  inches  thick  of  frozen  snow,  which 
made  it  impossible  for  the  deer  to  secure  food. 

In  loose  snow  not  over  4  feet  deep  the  reindeer  will  paw  down  to 
the  ground  and  pasture  on  the  moss,  but  when  a  rain  or  thaw  occurs, 
followed  by  a  freeze  creating  a  coating  of  heavy  ice  or  thick  layer  of 
frozen  snow,  it  becomes  impossible  for  the  deer  to  break  through  the 
crust  and  dig  down  to  the  moss.  On  account  of  this  condition  of  the 
snow,  after  a  conference  with  Father  Treca,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest 
in  charge,  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  herd  for  another  season  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  reindeer  station.  The  herd,  which  had  been 
separated  from  the  Government  deer,  and  marked  with  the  brand 
chosen  for  the  Catholic  herd,  was  then,  at  the  request  of  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Treca,  S.  J.,  missionary  at  Nulato,  placed  in  charge  of  Isak  Bango, 
an  experienced  Lapp,  and  sent  to  a  pasturage  by  themselves  not  very 
far  distant  from  the  headquarters  station.  It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped 
that  the  herd  this  present  winter  (1901-1902)  will  reach  its  destination 
in  safety. 
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Swedish  Evangelical  Union  Mission  herd,  Golovin  Bay,  Alaska.—  I 
Rev.  J.  Hendrickson  in  charge.  Eskimo  herders;  Constantine  and  j 
Toktok.  They  report  the  total  number  of  reindeer  belonging  to  the  ] 
mission  at  221;  the  number  belonging  to  the  herders,  Constantine  17,  1 
and  Toktok  17.  There  is  also  in  the  herd  at  this  station  of  49  deer 
belonging  to  the  Episcopal  Mission.  From  the  68  does  65  fawns  were  , 
born,  all  of  which  lived  but  two. 

Presbyterian  Mission  reindeer  herd,  Gambell ,  St.  Lawrence  Island. —  , 
Personnel:  Superintendent,  P.  J.  H.  Lerrigo,  M.  D.;  assistant,  Ole  ] 
Krogh;  herder,  Nils  Sara;  Eskimo  apprentices,  Ahtakyak,  Betwinkhuk,  j 
and  Sepilla.  The  attendance  at  school  for  the  year  was  60.  Some 
of  the  older  pupils  have  advanced  as  far  as  fractions  in  arithmetic;  J 
the  majority  of  those  in  attendance  the  previous  year  advanced  one  :  j 
grade  and  steady  improvement  has  been  made  by  all  in  reading  and  i 
writing,  and  especially  in  the  use  of  the  English  language.  Having  ] 
picked  up  a  large  part  of  their  English  from  the  whalers,  it  was  for-  1 
merly  a  heterogeneous  compound  of  pigeon  English  intermingled  with 
Hawaiian  words,  such  as  “pau,”  “  wahinny,”  etc.,  and  of  French 
“savez,”  and  other  foreign  words.  The  teacher  made  a  specialty  of 
grounding  them  in  grammatical  and  idiomatic  English.  The  school  | 
was  taught  by  the  superintendent. 

During  last  season  the  schoolroom  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
20  feet  to  the  front  of  the  building  and  the  coal  shed  doubled  in  size  | 
by  building  a  lean-to  on  the  north  side.  The  station  buildings  being 
on  the  ridge  midway  across  the  peninsula  and  a  mile  from  the  beach,  \ 
where  supplies  are  landed  from  ships,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
erect  a  small  warehouse  near  the  north  beach  for  the  temporary 
storage  of  the  annual  supplies,  which  was  done.  The  health  of  the  J 
community  was  good  with  the  exception  of  live  cases  of  smallpox,  of 
which  number  one  case  proved  fatal.  The  superintendent  had  an 
attack  of  varioloid.  The  community  had  all  been  vaccinated,  but  the  j 
vaccine  matter  was  seven  months  old  and  did  not  take  well. 

July  27,  1900,  29  reindeer  were  brought  from  Siberia  by  the  cutter 
Bear  and  located  about  15  miles  east  of  the  station.  On  September  9  j 
the  Bear  landed  41  more  deer  from  Port  Clarence,  together  with  Nils  P. 
Sara,  herder,  and  his  family.  A  herder’s  house  20  miles  east  of  the  j 
station  was  finished  October  12.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1901,  the  first 
fawns  were  born.  The  fawning  season  continued  through  May  and 
June,  33  being  born  in  all.  Four  were  born  dead  and  3  died  subse-  j 
quently.  The  total  number  of  deer  that  died  during  the  year  was  9.  ] 

Synrock  reindeer  herd — Mrs.  Charlie  Antisarlook  (a  native  woman) 
in  charge.  The  herd  numbers  360,  of  which  Mary,  widow  of  Charlie,  1 
owns  272;  her  sister-in-law,  widow  of  Achickchick,  owns  45;  Sagoonuk 
(son  of  Achickchick,  aged  16  years,)  owns  10;  Kotak  (Charlie’s  1 
brother,  aged  21,)  owns  12;  Angalook  (Charlie’s  brother,  aged  16,) 
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owns  9;  Aseebuk,  aged  18,  owns  6,  and  Kokenyok  owns  6.  There  is 
one  sled  deer  in  the  herd  belonging  to  the  Government.  From  198 
does  in  the  herd  148  fawns  were  born. 

White  men  passing  through  the  country  from  one  mining  region  to 
the  other  have  killed  some  of  the  deer  from  this  herd.  The  unlawful 
interference  with  the  herds  has  been  so  great  during  the  past  season 
I  that  the  family  expect  to  remove  their  herd  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Unalaklik,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Norton  Sound. 

Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Mission  herd ,  Teller  Reindeer  Sta¬ 
tion ,  Masha. — Local  superintendent,  Rev.  T.  L.  Brevig;  Lapp  herd¬ 
ers,  Johan  I.  Tornensis  and  Per  L.  Anti;  Eskimo  herders,  Sekeoglook, 
Tautook,  Dunnak,  and  Ablikak;  apprentices,  Coxrook,  Kozetuk, 
Serawiook,  Erlingnuk,  Ahmukdoolik,  Nunahzarlook,  and  Bahsuk. 

The  Rev.  T.  L.  Brevig  upon  his  return  from  the  States,  June  30, 
1900,  found  that  the  station  had  not  flourished  during  his  absence  of 
two  years.  An  epidemic  of  influenza  had  broken  out  among  the  small 
Eskimo  villages  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  station,  from  which  ulti¬ 
mately  half  of  the  population  died.  When  the  epidemic  was  at  its 
height  the  Eskimo  in  the  neighborhood,  in  their  fear,  fled  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  and  pitched  their  tents  around  the  mission,  where  20  of  them  died 
and  were  buried  by  Mr.  Brevig.  For  six  weeks,  before  any  Govern¬ 
ment  aid  was  sent  in,  of  which  mention  is  made  later  in  the  report,  45 
natives  were  fed  and  their  sick  cared  for  at  the  station,  and  later  on 
12  orphans,  2  widows  each  with  a  child,  and  3  young  men  were  taken 
into  the  station  and  cared  for  during  the  winter  by  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Mission  and  from  “  supplies  for  destitute  natives”  left  by  the 
revenue  cutter  Bear.  There  are  at  the  close  of  this  report  43  persons 
in  the  care  of  the  mission.  Information  received  December,  1901, 
from  Labrador  by  the  way  of  London,  gives  an  account  of  the  rava¬ 
ges  of  influenza  among  the  Eskimo  on  the  northeastern  coast  of 
America  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  raging  around  the  coasts  of 
Bering  Sea,  both  in  Asia  and  America. 

During  the  fall  the  herd  was  kept  on  the  north  side  of  Grantlv 
Harbor  until  New  Years,  after  which  it  was  driven  and  kept  on  the 
Agiapuk  Creek  until  June.  During  the  summer  it  was  driven  and 
kept  7  miles  to  the  northwest  of  the  station. 

The  destruction  of  pasturage  by  burning  the  moss  in  the  neiglibor- 
hood  of  the  mining  camps  around  Teller  Reindeer  Station  necessitates 
the  removal  of  the  herds  from  that  neighborhood.  If  present  arrange¬ 
ments  are  carried  out  the  nerds  will  be  driven  from  Port  Clarence  to 
the  country  east  of  Norton  Sound. 

The  school  at  this  station  has  been  taught  during  the  year  by  the 
superintendent,  having  under  his  care  17  orphans  whose  parents  died 
in  the  epidemic  of  last  year.  The  attendance  was  regular  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  made  good  progress  in  their  studies.  The  station  being  on  the 
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direct  route  between  Nome  and  the  mines  at  York,  Shismarieff  Inlet, 
and  Good  Hope  Bay,  there  were  many  calls  from  passing  miners.  In 
addition  to  all  his  other  duties,  Mr.  Brevig  was  in  charge  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  relief  supplies  furnished  by  the  Government  and  left  by 
the  revenue  cutter  Bear  for  the  natives  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port 
Clarence.  During  the  year  the  log  schoolhouse,  which  had  not  been 
used  for  several  }^ears  (school  being  taught  at  headquarters),  was 
removed  to  the  new  mining  town  of  Teller  for  the  use  of  the  public 
school  started  at  that  place  this  fall. 

Congregational  Mission  herd ,  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Bering  Straits. — 
Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp  in  charge.  There  are  several  Eskimo  young  men  who 
are  part  owners  in  the  mission  herd,  but  no  report  has  been  received 
of  their  names  or  the  names  of  the  apprentices.  During  the  year  the 
Eskimo  herders  secured  from  the  miners  contracts  for  freighting  with 
the  reindeer  amounting  to  $600.  In  the  spring  276  fawns  were  born 
to  the  herds,  48  of  which  died  from  desertion,  freezing,  and  stillborn; 
75  deer  were  killed  for  clothing  and  meat,  and  33  died  from  disease 
and  accident,  leaving  a  present  total  of  993  head. 

The  school  was  taught  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Kittredge,  with  a  total  enroll¬ 
ment  of  107  and  an  average  of  42  pupils. 

Friends  Mission  reindeer  herd ,  Cape  Blossom ,  Kotzebue  Sound , 
Arctic  Ocean. — Robert  Samms  in  charge;  Lapp  herder,  Alfred  Ndima. 
During  the  year  100  head  of  reindeer  have  been  loaned  this  mission, 
and  during  the  present  winter  will  be  driven  to  their  destination,  a 
distance  of  300  miles. 

Presbyterian  Mission  reindeer  herd ,  Point  Barrow ,  Arctic  Ocean. — 

Rev.  S.  R.  Spriggs,  superintendent;  Eskimo  herder,  Ojello;  appren¬ 
tices,  Tokpuk,  Panneoneo,  Taukawana,  Otpelle,  Panyoona,  and 
Ungawisbuk.  Total  number  of  deer,  227,  of  which  Government  owns 
100,  mission  85,  and  Ojello  42.  The  herd  is  located  25  miles  from  the 
station.  The  school  was  taught  during  the  season  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent. 

Point  Hope  reindeer  herd. — No  report  has  been  received  from  this 
station. 

As  it  has  not  been  found  expedient  and  practicable  to  secure  the 
supervision  of  a  white  man  over  the  Eskimo  herd  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Point  Hope,  instructions  have  been  given  to  move  that  small  herd 
northward  to  Point  Barrow,  where  it  will  be  placed  under  the  general 
oversight  of  Dr.  Marsh,  the  local  superintendent  at  that  station. 

WINTER  TOUR  OF  INSPECTION. 

On  the  27th  of  February  Dr.  Gambell  left  Eaton  Reindeer  Station 
for  a  tour  of  inspection.  Journeying  northward  to  the  head  of  Nor¬ 
ton  Bay  he  ascended  the  Koyuk  River  25  miles,  then  passing  over  the 
divide  between  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic  he  traveled  down  the  right 
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fork  of  the  Buckland  River  to  its  mouth;  then  crossing  Elephant  Point 
he  passed  over  Escholtz  Bay  (an  arm  of  the  Arctic  Ocean)  on  the  ice)  to 
the  peninsula,  40  miles  distant  from  the  mission  station  of  the  Friends. 
Along  much  of  the  route  he  found  great  destitution  of  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  among  the  Eskimo,  and  a  very  earnest  desire  on  their  part  that 
domestic  reindeer  should  be  brought  to  their  part  of  the  country. 

Leaving  the  Friends  Mission  on  the  12th  of  March  and  crossing  an 
arm  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  ice  60  miles  to  Cape  Espenberg,  he 
followed  down  the  sub-Arctic  coast  southward  to  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  herd  in  connection  with  that  station  was  found  suffering 
for  the  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  moss  on  account  of  the  hard 
crusted  condition  of  the  snow. 

After  inspecting  the  herd  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  he  journeyed  to 
Port  Clarence,  visiting  the  Synrock  herd,  which  was  in  the  mountains 
25  miles  distant.  Passing  eastward  along  the  Bering  seacoast  of  the 
Seward  Peninsula,  the  herd  connected  with  the  Swedish  Evangelical 
Mission  at  Golovin  Bay  was  inspected,  reaching  Eaton  Station  on  the 
19th  of  April,  having  made  a  sledge  trip  of  1,000  miles. 

Now  that  the  herds  have  been  sufficiently  long  in  the  country  to  be 
able  intelligently  to  form  a  system  of  dealing  with  them,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  this  annual  inspection  should  be  kept  up,  as  it  affords  an 
opportunity  for  ascertaining  not  only  the  condition  of  the  several 
herds,  but  also  for  comparing  one  with  another;  enables  the  local 
superintendent  to  ask  and  answer  questions  concerning  methods; 
enables  the  Eskimo  herders  to  secure  more  and  more  information  with 
regard  to  their  calling,  and  excites  an  emulation  among  them  to  have 
their  herds  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

TABLE  OF  HERDS  LOANED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

A  number  of  reindeer  have  been  loaned  by  the  Government  to  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  and  natives,  the  Government  reserving  the  right  after 
a  term  of  three  to  live  years  of  calling  upon  the  mission  station  or 
individual  for  the  same  number  of  deer  as  composed  the  original  herd 
loaned. 

Herds  at  mission  stations  in  Alaska. 


I  Congregational  Mission,  Cape  I’rinee  of  Wales. 

Swedish  Evangelical  Mission,  Golovin  Bay _ 

j  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission,  Golovin  Bay . 

Presbyterian,  Point  Barrow . ' . 

Presbyterian,  St.  Lawrence  Island . 

Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran,  Teller . 

Roman  Catholic,  Nulato . . 

Moravian,  Bethel . . 

Moravian,  Carmel . 

Friends  Mission,  Kotzebue . 


Number 

logned. 

In  herd, 
1901. 

When  loaned. 

When 

due. 

118 

993 

Aug.,  1894 

50 

201 

Jan.  16,1896 

. 

50 

109 

...do  . 

100 

185 

Sept.,  1898 

Sept., 

1903 

70 

87 

July  30,1900 

July, 

1905 

100 

160 

Sept.  1,1900 

Sept., 

1905 

100 

136 

Mar.,  1901 

Mar., 

1906 

88 

128 

Feb.  26,1901 

Feb., 

1906 

88 

128 

. do . 

. do 

100 

100 

Sept.  2,1901 

Sept., 

1906 
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Proposed  new  herds. 


Point  Hope,  Episcopal  Mission .  200 

Anvik,  Episcopal  Mission .  200 

Koserffsky,  Roman  Catholic . 200 

Ikogmute,  Russo-Greek .  200 

Total  .  800 


Tabulated  statement  of  reindeer  in  Alaska  July  1,  1901. 

OWNERSHIP  AT  EATON. 


Owners. 

Adults. 

Fawns. 

Total. 

Okitkon .  .  . 

36 

15 

51 

Tatpan .  .  .  .  ..  .  . . . 

35 

18 

53 

Nellagoroak . 

6 

5 

H 

Government. . 

174 

78 

252 

Stephan . 

14 

10 

24 

Episcopal . 

34 

26 

60 

Moses . .’ . 

74 

21 

95 

Nulato .  . 

100 

36 

136 

Lindseth .  . 

10 

10 

Walker . 

1 

1 

Golovin  Bay . 

3 

3 

Total . . . 

696 

1 

i 

OWNERSHIP  AT  TELLER. 


Government _ _ _ - _ ........ _ _ _ ..... _ _ ... 

139 

93 
42 
74 

94 
41 

42 

48 

24 

41 

66 

33 

Tautook . . . . . . . 

Dunnak _ _ _ _ _ .... _ _ _ ................... _ .... 

Ablikak  . . . . . 

Mission . . . . . 

ftpk pop-1  no k  . . . . . 

Tntn  1  . . 

181 

141 

66 

115 

160 

74 


737 


OWNERSHIP  AT  GOLOVIN. 


Mission  .  ........ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ .... 

156 

65 

221 

Constantin  _ _ ..... _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ - _ _ _ _ _ .... 

11 

6 

17 

Toktok  .... _ _ _ _ - . . . .... 

10 

7 

17 

Government  - _ - _ _ - _ - _ - _ - _ _ _ _ .... 

2 

2 

Dexter’s  wife _ ........... _ _ ... _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ............ 

3 

2 

5 

Episcopal  Mission ......................................................... 

49 

49 

Total . . 

311 

OWNERSHIP  AT  SYNROCK. 


Charlie’s  widow . 

Achickchick’s  widow 

Kotoak . 

Sagoonuk . 

Angalook . 

Aseebuk . 

Kokengok  . 

Government . 

Total . 


270 

100 

370 

45 

20 

65 

12 

8 

20 

10 

5 

15 

9 

5 

14 

6 

5 

11 

6 

5 

11 

1 

1 

507 

OWNERSHIP  AT  CAPE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


Mission  . . 

765 

228 

993 

OWNERSHIP  AT  POINT  HOPE. 

Electoona . - . 

55 

55 

20 

20 

75 

75 

Ahlook  ...  . . . . , . 

Total .  . . 

150 
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Tabulated  statement  of  reindeer  in  Alaska  July  1,  1901 — Continued. 
OWNERSHIP  AT  POINT  BARROW. 


Owners. 

Adults. 

Fawns. 

Total. 

Mission . 

140 

45 

185 

42 

Ojelln  .  .  .  . . 

Total .  . 

227 

OWNERSHIP  AT  KOSKOWIM  MISSION. 

Mission . 

176 

80 

256 

OWNERSHIP  AT  ST.  LAWRENCE  ISLAND. 


Mission 


61 


26 


87 


Reindeer  in  Alaska .  3, 964 

Received  from  Siberia .  200 


Total 


4,164 


Increase  from  1892  to  1901. 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1*96. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Total  from  previous  year . 

Fawns  surviving . 

Purchased  during  summer . 

Imported  from  Lapland . 

171 

143 

79 

124 

323 

145 

120 

492 

276 

123 

743 

357 

1,000 

466 

1,132 

625 

161 

144 

1,877 

638 

322 

2,538 

756 

29 

2,854 

1,110 

200 

Total  October  1 . 

Losses . 

Carried  forward . 

171 

28 

346 

23 

588 

96 

891 

148 

1,100 

100 

1,466 

a334 

2,062 

185 

2,837 

299 

3,323 

469 

4,164 

143 

323 

492 

743 

1,000 

1,132 

1,877 

2, 538 

2,854 

aOne  hundred  and  eighty  deer  killed  at  Point  Barrow  for  food;  66  lost  or  killed  en  route. 


Congressional  appropriations  for  the  introduction  into  Alaska  of 
domestic  reindeer  from  Siberia: 


1894  .  $6,000 

1895  .  7, 500 

1896  .  7, 500 

1897  .  12,000 

1898  .  12,500 

1899  .  12,500 


1900  .  $25,000 

1901  .  25, 000 

1902  .  25,  000 


Total .  133,000 


Expenditure  of  reindeer  fund ,  1900-1901. 


Amount  appropriated .  $25, 000.  00 


Salaries  of  employees .  10,  430.  37 

Supplies  for  stations. .  2,  724.  90 

Coal  for  revenue  cutter.  Bear . . .  2,  202. 57 

Freight .  2,731.07 

Printing  reports,  1899-1900  . '  909.  75 

Photographs  and  electrotypes  for  use  in  reports .  39.  64 

Traveling  expenses  of  general  agent  and  assistant .  337.  07 

Cost  of  428  reindeer  at  $13.12£  a .  5,  617.  50 

Balance .  7. 13 

Total.... . 25,000.00 


a  Transportation  charges  on  these  deer,  being  paid  from  the  appropriation  for 
1902,  will  appear  in  the  next  report. 

S.  Doc.  98 - 2 
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EFFICIENCY  OF  NATIVE  HERDERS. 

The  question  has  been  asked  of  late:  uHow  do  the  Eskimos  take  to 
the  management  of  the  reindeer  ?  ”  The  enterprise  has  been  in  progress 
for  ten  years,  and  during  this  time  30  to  35  herders  have  served  an 
apprenticeship  of  two  to  five  years,  Twenty  of  them  now  have  rein¬ 
deer  of  their  own.  To  those  interested  in  the  movement  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  moment  whether  the  Eskimos  show  adaptation  and  inclination 
to  the  work.  Mr.  William  T.  Lopp,  who  is  the  agent  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Missionary  Association,  and  has  had  a  herd  since  August,  1891,  has 
from  that  date  to  this  used  exclusively  Eskimo  herders  in  the  care  and 
management  of  his  herd,  now  numbering  nearly  1,000  head.  Mr. 
Lopp’s  apprentices  had  received  a  two-years’  training  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Siberian  herders,  who,  during  1892  and  1893,  cared  for  the 
Government  herd  at  Teller  Reindeer  Station. 

Mr.  Lopp  has  been  so  well  satisfied  with  the  efficiency  of  his  Eskimo 
3Toung  men  that  he  has  steadily  refused  to  receive  a  Lapp  teacher  in 
connection  with  his  herd.  The  Rev.  T.  L.  Brevig,  who  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Teller  Reindeer  Station  since  1895,  and  who  has  warm 
friends  among  the  Laplanders  brought  by  the  Government  from  Nor- 
wa}T  for  the  instruction  of  native  Eskimo  men  in  the  management  of 
reindeer,  says: 

The  native  deer  men  have  been  faithful  with  the  herd,  and  their  efficiency  has 
been  demonstrated  not  only  by  their  skill  in  driving  between  camp  and  the  station 
and  in  hauling  wood,  but  also  by  longer  trips  with  freighting  trains.  And  in  this 
connection  I  would  especially  mention  Kozebuk,  a  young  man  or  boy  about  17  years 
old,  the  youngest  of  the  three  mission  apprentices.  In  May,  he,  with  Johan  Tor- 
nensis,  took  a  train  of  eighteen  loaded  sleds  to  Tuttle  Creek  on  the  Arctic  slope,  about 
65  miles  from  the  station;  Kozebuk,  driving  a  string  of  five  deer  with  loaded  sleds, 
the  four  last  being  tied  to  the  preceding  sled.  From  there  he  alone  took  two  har¬ 
nessed  deer  with  sleds  and  ten  loose  deer  to  Mr.  Lopp’s  herd,  45  miles  distant, 
returning  to  camp  and  in  a  week  taking  ten  more  deer  to  Mr.  Lopp’s  herd.  Return¬ 
ing  to  camp  on  June  1,  he  started  for  the  station  with  four  deer  and  eight  empty 
sleds  during  the  worst  possible  condition  of  travel,  the  snow  melting  and  rivers  open¬ 
ing,  arriving  at  the  station  June  4  without  accident  and  the  deer  in  good  condition, 
having  traveled  245  miles  with  a  string  of  deer  and  all  alone,  showing  that  natives 
can  learn  to  handle  deer.  This  is  his  first  year’s  apprenticeship. 

Francis  H.  Gambell,  M.  D.,  for  the  past  two  years  superintendent 
of  all  the  reindeer  stations  in  Alaska,  writes  with  reference  to  them  as 
follows; 

I  find  that  they  take  an  interest  not  only  in  lassoing  and  breaking  the  deer,  but 
that  they  are  anxious  as  to  the  outcome  of  their  herds. 

They  are  very  quick  at  making  harness  and  sleds,  and  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in 
doing  their  work  well. 

While  I  do  not  consider  them  as  efficient  as  the  Laplanders,  nevertheless  I  think 
that  the  deer  would  go  on  and  increase  were  outside  influences  removed  and  they 
(Eskimos)  were  left  wholly  in  charge  of  the  respective  herds. 
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Lieut.  E.  P.  Bertholf,  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  who  was  one  of  the 
Point  Barrow  Relief  Expedition  of  1898,  testifies: 

In  January,  1898,  I  was  en  route  with  provision  from  St.  Michael  to  Kotzebue 
Sound.  At  the  head  of  Norton  Sound  I  found  a  scarcity  of  dog  teams,  whereupon  I 
applied  to  the  Laplander  in  charge  of  the  Government  herd  of  reindeer,  near  Cape 
Denbeigh.  Dr.  Kittleson  was  at  the  time  superintendent  of  this  herd,  which  was  on 
its  way  from  Teller  Station  to  Eaton  Station.  But  Kittleson  had  gone  on  toward 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  with  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  leaving  Mikkel  in  charge  of  the  herd. 
Mikkel  was  willing  to  loan  me  five  sled  deer,  and  send  one  of  his  Lapland  herders 
along  if  I  could  get  Okitkoon,  a  native  Eskimo  herder,  who  belonged  to  the  Golovin 
Bay  Station,  to  accompany  me,  saying  he  woukl  trust  Okitkoon  with  the  deer  any¬ 
where.  This  is  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  Laplander’s  idea  of  an  Eskimo 
herder.  *  *  * 

On  the  morning  of  February  15,  1898,  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  a  missionary  at  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  while  en  route  to  Point  Barrow  with  the  deer  herd  intended  to 
relieve  the  starving  whalers  at  that  point,  left  Cape  Espenberg  to  cross  over  Kotzebue 
Sound  on  the  ice  to  Cape  Kruzenstern.  This  was  some  50  miles  over  very  rough  ice. 
He  had  with  him  over  400  deer  and  several  Eskimo  herders,  all  belonging  to  his 
mission  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  No  Laplanders  were  among  the  party.  By  night¬ 
fall  they  had  crossed  over  to  within  15  miles  of  the  other  shore,  when  they  decided 
to  rest  for  the  night.  Thinking  the  deer  would  be  too  tired  to  stray  all  hands  turned 
in.  The  next  morning  at  5  o’clock  when  they  awoke  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the 
deer  herd  except  the  sled  deer,  which  had  been  tethered  the  night  before  and  con¬ 
sequently  were  still  in  view. 

Realizing  the  fact  that  during  the  night  the  deer,  becoming  hungry,  had  started 
back  to  where  their  instinct  told  them  there  was  moss,  Mr.  Lopp  immediately  dis¬ 
patched  two  herders  to  trail  up  the  deer  and  bring  them  back,  while  the  rest  of  the 
herders  kept  on  with  the  deer  train  to  the  village  of  Anyok  at  Cape  Kruzenstern. 
At  5  in  the  morning  of  the  16th,  they  started  on  the  back  trail  to  hunt  the  deer. 
They  found  the  herd  some  few  miles  from  the  shore  at  Cape  Espenberg.  They 
turned  this  herd,  started  them  back  toward  Kruzenstern,  drove  them  all  that  day, 
all  the  succeeding  night,  and  reached  shore  at  Kruzenstern  at  3  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  17th,  having  thus  been  on  their  feet  driving  the  deer  from  5  a.  m.  of  the 
16th  until  until  3  a.  m.  of  the  17th,  without  a  single  thing  to  eat. 

This  incident  would  seem  to  me  to  indicate  that  these  Eskimo  herders  showed 
intelligence  and  faithfulness.  When  they  had  tracked  the  deer  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  shore  at  Espenberg  they  could  have  driven  them  to  shore,  found  feeding 
ground,  and  sought  shelter  and  rest  for  themselves  before  returning  to  Mr.  Lopp; 
but  they  were  filled  with  a  sense  of  responsibility,  knowing  that  Mr.  Lopp  was  in  a 
hurry  and  was  making  all  haste  to  get  the  herd  to  Point  Barrow.  Consequently, 
when  they  had  tracked  the  herd  they  did  not  stop  for  a  minute,  but  started  right  back 
with  them  to  drive  the  deer  to  the  other  side  where  Mr.  Lopp  was  waiting.  *  *  * 

When  Mr.  Lopp  and  myself  left  Anyok  (near  Cape  Kruzenstern)  with  the  deer 
herd,  on  the  21st  of  February,  it  had  been  decided  to  send  back  to  their  homes  four 
of  the  native  herders  then  with  the  herd,  and  these  were  consequently  left  behind 
at  that  place,  provision  having  been  made  for  their  return  travel. 

Having  accompanied  Mr.  Lopp  and  the  deer  herd  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  place 
where  he  was  to  strike  across  the  lagoons  for  the  Kivalena  River,  I  parted  company 
with  him  on  February  27  and  proceeded  to  this  place,  in  accordance  with  previous 
orders  from  Lieutenant  Jarvis.  Here  I  received  word,  on  March  21,  that  some  of  our 
deer  were  at  Anyok  in  charge  of  two  of  the  herders.  I  sent  word  to  them  to  drive 
the  deer  up  here,  and  on  August  21  the  herd  reached  this  place  in  charge  of  Ituk 
and  Keok.  It  appears  that  somewhere  between  Anyok  and  the  Kivalena  River 
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these  deer,  34  in  number,  had  strayed  from  the  main  herd  unnoticed,  and  a  native 
who  had  acted  as  guide  had  discovered  them  on  his  return  to  Anyok.  As  the  four 
herders  had  not  yet  started  on  their  return  trip  to  their  homes,  they  went  after  the 
deer  and  drove  them  back  to  the  village,  after  which  they  all  started  for  their  homes 
at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  except  Ituk  and  Keok,  who  then  drove  the  small  herd  here. 
Three  deer  had  been  killed  for  food  on  the  way,  so  that  when  they  reached  here 
there  were  31  in  the  herd,  26  of  them  being  females.  I  gave  the  herders  my  tent  and 
camp  gear,  employed  three  young  natives  to  help  them,  and  sent  them  with  the  deer 
several  miles  back  into  the  hills,  where  the  moss  was  good  and  they  would  not  be 
troubled  by  the  dogs  from  the  villages.  There  the  camp  was  established  and  the 
deer  cared  for. 

Here  was  a  case  where  four  Eskimo  herders  were  on  their  way  home,  after  some 
particularly  hard  work  driving  the  deer  herd.  They  discovered  these  strayed  deer, 
sent  word  to  me,  and  then  awaited  my  instructions;  and  when  I  sent  word  to  them 
to  drive  those  deer  to  me  at  Point  Hope  there  was  no  hesitation  on  their  part.  They 
decided  among  themselves  which  two  of  them  should  return  and  which  two  should  go 
home,  and  without  one  word  of  complaint  these  two  simply  performed  what  seemed 
to  them  their  natural  duty. 

TRIP  OF  LIEUT.  E.  P.  BERTHOLF,  REVENUE-CUTTER  SERVICE,  TO 

SIBERIA. 

Information  from  various  sources  having  reached  the  Bureau  of 
Education  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Okhotsk  Sea  a  breed  of 
reindeer  flourished  that  is  larger  in  stature  than  those  we  have  been 
importing  from  northern  Siberia,  it  was  decided  to  endeavor  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  deer  from  those  herds  which  would  still  further  improve 
our  present  stock  and  result  in  giving  to  Alaska  a  breed  of  reindeer 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  country. 

First  Lieut.  E.  P.  Bertholf,  United  States  Revenue-Cutter  Service, 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue  cutter  Bear ,  was  one  of  the  three 
members  of  the  expedition  sent  by  the  Government  during  the  winter 
of  1897-98  to  drive  a  herd  of  reindeer  from  Point  Barrow  for  the  relief 
of  over  300  shipwrecked  whalers  believed  to  be  starving  at  that  place. 
The  success  of  that  expedition  called  the  attention  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  him  as  a  suitable  person  to  send  to  Okhotsk  Sea  to 
procure,  if  possible,  a  number  of  the  Tunguse  deer  of  that  section, 
and  a  request  was  made  through  official  channels  for  his  service,  which 
was  granted. 

Accordingly  this  officer,  having  been  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  duty  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  and  directed  to 
make  a  full  investigation  of  the  subject  and  if  possible  to  procure  a 
number  of  these  large  reindeer  for  Alaska. 

Furnished  with  the  necessary  credentials  from  the  State  Department 
to  the  Russian  authorities,  Lieutenant  Bertholf  left  Washington  on 
January  11,  1901,  and  proceeded  to  St.  Petersburg  in  order  to  obtain 
official  sanction  of  his  undertaking.  On  February  24,  with  ample 
commendations  from  the  imperial  ministry  of  the  interior  to  the 
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governors-general  of  Irkutsk  and  eastern  Siberia,  he  left  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  proceeded  to  Moscow.  From  this  city  his  route  lay  across 
European  and  Asiatic  Russia  via  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  to 
Irkutsk  on  Lake  Baikal.  At  this  place  he  left  the  railway  and  pur¬ 
chased  fur  clothing,  arms,  and  provisions  for  himself  and  interpreter, 
traveled  by  sledge  down  Lena  River  to  Yakutsk  and  thence  across  the 
country  to  Okhotsk.  From  this  point  he  proceeded  along  the  coast, 
and  on  April  29  reached  Ola,  a  small  village  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Okhotsk  Sea,  about  midway  between  the  towns  of  Okhotsk  and 
Gishega  and  inhabited  by  half-breed  Russian  Tunguse,  the  latter 
belonging  to  one  of  the  more  civilized  tribes  of  Siberian  natives. 

Here  he  found  himself  in  the  heart  of  the  country  in  which  flour¬ 
ishes  the  superior  breed  of  reindeer  known  locally  as  “Tunguse” 
deer,  and,  armed  as  he  was  with  the  sanction  of  the  Russian  authorities, 
he  was  able  to  purchase  a  herd  of  428  of  these  animals,  using  money 
in  the  transaction,  for  the  Tunguse  natives  of  that  section  have  been 
in  contact  with  the  Russians  so  long  that  they  both  understand  and 
appreciate  that  article. 

A  corral  was  built  and  a  supply  of  moss  gathered,  and  when  the  ice 
of  the  Okhotsk  Sea  broke  up  in  the  spring  and  the  Russian  mail 
steamer  arrived,  Lieutenant  Bertholf  took  passage  to  Vladivostok, 
where  he  arrived  July  17,  1901.  Here  he  chartered  a  small  Russian 
steamer,  went  back  to  Ola,  took  on  board  the  herd  he  had  purchased, 
and  proceeded  to  Alaska,  arriving  at  the  Teller  reindeer  station,  Port 
Clarence,  August  29,  1901. 

Unfortunately  the  weather  was  very  boisterous  and  the  steamer 
experienced  such  rough  seas  on  the  trip  from  Ola  to  Alaska  that  many 
of  the  reindeer  succumbed  and  254  in  all  were  landed  at  the  Port  Clar¬ 
ence  station. 

In  traversing  Siberia  to  reach  the  shores  of  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Bertholf  traveled  3,000  miles  by  sledge,  driving  at  different 
times  horses,  reindeer,  and  dogs,  and  in  his  report  on  his  expedition 
and  the  observations  of  this  officer  on  the  various  uses  to  which  the 
reindeer  are  put  in  Siberia  he  shows  the  important  part  these  animals 
are  playing  in  the  development  of  that  country. 

Between  Yakutsk  and  Okhotsk,  a  distance  of  754  miles,  is  a  post 
road,  over  which  the  mails  are  sent  twice  a  month  during  the  long 
winter,  and  on  the  greater  part  of  this  route  reindeer  are  used.  The 
animals  are  changed  at  stations  that  average  about  50  miles  apart,  and 
in  good  weather  the  reindeer  usually  cover  the  distance  between  the 
stations  in  from  six  to  seven  hours. 

There  are  two  ports  on  the  Okhotsk  Sea  from  which  the  u  brick  tea” 
(tea  pressed  into  brick-shaped  blocks  weighing  2  pounds  each  and 
used  by  the  Russian  peasantry)  is  transported  to  the  Lena  country, 
Okhotsk,  and  Ayan.  The  tea  from  Okhotsk  is  sent  to  Aldan,  510  miles, 
where  it  is  stored  until  summer  and  then  shipped  b}^  steamer  down 
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the  Aldan  River  to  the  Lena.  From  A}^an  the  tea  is  transported  to 
Nelkan,  300  miles,  and  from  there  shipped  the  following  summer  down 
the  May  River  to  the  Lena.  All  this  transportation  in  winter  is  done 
with  the  reindeer,  and  Lieutenant  Bertholf  passed  many  deer  caravans 
between  Yakutsk  and  Okhotsk,  one  day  alone  counting  over  200  sleds 
loaded  with  “brick  tea”  bound  from  Okhotsk  to  Aldan. 

Ola,  Siberia,  is  the  point  whence  is  transported  overland  all  the 
stores  for  the  penal  colonies  and  other  villages  on  the  lower  Kolima 
River.  There  are  Government  and  private  warehouses  at  Ola,  in  which 
the  goods  are  stored  when  brought  by  the  steamers  in  summer.  In  the 
winter  these  goods  are  carried  b}^  deer  sleds  some  400  miles  to  a  place 
called  Cemechan,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Kolima,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summer  floated  down  that  river  on  flatboats.  This  route  was 
opened  five  years  ago  by  a  Cossack  named  Kalinken,  who  has  con¬ 
trolled  it  ever  since,  having  the  contract  to  transport  not  only  all  the 
Government  stores  but  also  the  goods  of  the  private  merchants.  The 
contract  price  is  4  rubles  ($2)  a  pood  (36  pounds)  from  Ola  to  Kolima, 
whereas  before  this  route  was  established  all  the  goods  for  the  lower 
Kolima  were  sent  from  Yakutsk  mainly  with  horses,  and  cost  12  rubles 
($6)  a  pood.  Kalinken  owns  only  about  500  reindeer  himself,  and 
consequently  depends  for  his  transportation  almost  entirely  upon  the 
natives  of  this  region,  whose  deer  he  employs.  During  the  winter 
over  1,000  sleds  leave  Ola  at  different  times,  bound  for  Cemechan,  in 
caravans  of  about  100  each.  With  a  caravan  of  100  sleds  belonging 
to  one  outfit  there  would  be  about  ten  men,  each  managing  a  train  of 
ten  sleds,  he  driving  the  head  team  while  the  other  teams  are  tied  by 
their  halter  lines  to  the  sled  in  front.  As  each  sled  has  two  deer  and 
each  train  has  extra  deer  for  emergencies,  it  will  be  seen  that  some 
2,500  reindeer  are  used  on  this  route  alone. 

Each  sled  carries  15  poods  (540  pounds),  which  makes  a  total  of  at 
least  15,000  poods  (540,000  pounds),  and  as  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  the  deer  caravans  from  Ola  and  the  old  horse  caravans 
from  Yakutsk,  both  bound  to  the  same  place,  is  8  rubles  a  pood,  over 
120,000  rubles,  or  $60,000,  is  saved  to  the  Government  each  year  by 
the  establishment  of  this  deer  caravan  route  from  Ola  to  the  Kolima 
River.  For  this  service  the  Russian  Government  has  presented  to 
Kalinken  a  medal. 

These  instances  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  cases  wherein  the  Russians 
are  using  the  reindeer  for  transportation,  and  the  important  part  these 
animals  are  playing  in  the  development  of  Siberia  is  full  of  suggestion 
regarding  the  possibilities  of  the  reindeer  in  the  development  of  that 
part  of  our  country  bordering  on  the  frozen  seas,  namely  Alaska. 

HERDS  BECOMING  A  SOURCE  OF  PROFIT. 

In  the  growth  of  the  reindeer  enterprise  a  few  of  the  herds,  notably 
that  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  have  reached  such  numbers  that  the 
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owners  are  able  to  kill  off,  to  a  limited  extent,  a  portion  of  the  extra 
males  for  food  for  the  families  of  the  herders,  and  also  for  sale  to  the 
butchers  in  the  neighboring  mining  camps,  where  the  deer  last  winter 
brought  from  $60  to  $100  each,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  supplying  the 
families  of  the  herders  with  clothing  and  household  appliances.  In 
addition  to  supplying  the  market  with  venison,  a  few  male  deer  trained 
to  harness  were  sold  to  miners  at  $150  apiece,  to  be  used  in  freighting 
and  traveling.  This  also  furnished  employment  to  Lapps,  who  were 
employed  as  drivers.  The  herders  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  received 
last  winter  $600  in  gold  for  freighting  with  their  reindeer  to  the  min¬ 
ing  camps.  Smaller  sums  were  earned  in  a  similar  way  at  one  or  two 
other  stations.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  of  considerate 
care  of  the  herds  when  the  missionary  societies  will  have  herds  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  enable  them  to  dispose  of  the  extra  males  for  a  sum 
equal  to  the  annual  expenses  of  the  station. 

REINDEER  TRANSPORTATION. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  in  this  report  of  the  employment  of 
the  reindeer  at  Eaton  Station  for  the  relief  of  the  troops  snow-bound 
near  Kaltag,  and  afterwards  for  the  transportation  of  telegraph  poles, 
telegraph  supplies,  and  provisions  for  the  men  engaged  in  building 
the  telegraph  line  between  Norton  Sound  and  the  Yukon  River.  Also 
for  the  employment  of  reindeer  teams  from  the  Teller  Reindeer  Sta¬ 
tion  for  a  military  expedition  to  Kotzebue  Sound  to  relieve  the  reported 
destitution  of  the  natives  in  that  section.  In  addition  to  this  official 
work  the  reindeer  belonging  to  private  parties  at  Teller,  Synroek, 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Golovin  stations  did  considerable  trans¬ 
porting  of  men  and  supplies  to  various  outlying  mining  camps.  As 
the  number  of  available  reindeer  for  transportation  purposes  increases 
in  the  country  they  will  commence  more  and  more  to  take  the  place  of 
dogs  used  in  the  past  for  transportation.  As  the  reindeer  is  the  only 
draft  animal  in  Arctic  regions  that  is  able  to  secure  its  own  food  while 
on  a  journey,  the  question  of  cheapness  and  speed  will  finally  win  the 
day  in  favor  of  the  reindeer.  In  that  day  Alaska,  with  similar  con¬ 
ditions  of  climate  and  pasturage  to  those  existing  in  Lapland  and 
Siberia,  will,  as  commonly  as  those  countries  have  for  centuries  past, 
use  the  reindeer  for  draft  purposes.  (See  page  22.) 

REINDEER  RELIEVE  UNITED  STATES  SOLDIERS. 

As  the  report  of  1900  was  closing,  letters  were  received  from  Dr. 
Gambell,  superintendent  of  the  reindeer  stations,  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  two  detachments  of  United  States  infantry  had  been  rescued 
b}T  reindeer  teams  sent  from  the  station.  It  appears  that  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  last  winter  the  War  Department  had  three  construction  parties, 
aggregating  about  110  officers  and  enlisted  men,  engaged  in  the  work  of 
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building-  a  Government  telegraph  line  between  Unalaklik  and  Kaltag, 
on  the  Yukon  River.  As  the  winter  storms  came  on  one  after  another, 
all  work  had  to  be  suspended,  rations  began  to  fail,  and  mule  trans¬ 
portation  gave  out.  Even  where  the  soldiers  shoveled  a  trail  through 
the  deep  snow  the  mules  marked  their  course  with  blood  from  their 
legs,  cut  with  the  icy  crust  on  the  snow.  In  this  emergenc}T  General 
Randall,  in  command  of  the  military  department  of  Alaska,  requested 
Dr.  Gambell  to  take  all  the  deer  teams  that  could  be  spared  and  go  to 
the  relief  of  the  Government  party.  Accordingly,  on  the  4th  of 
December,  Dr.  Gambell  started  with  3  deer,  leaving  Mr.  Lindseth  to 
follow  the  next  day  with  32  deer  and  the  necessary  drivers  and  sleds. 
The  troops  were  found  in  camp  18  miles  west  of  Kaltag,  and  with 
their  camp  equipage  were  brought  through  deep  snow  to  a  new  camp 
established  near  Old  Woman’s  Mountain,  a  distance  of  50  miles.  The 
troops  being  left  in  a  place  of  safety,  the  deer  teams  were  sent,  at  the 
request  of  the  commanding  general,  to  St.  Michael  for  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  provisions  for  the  men,  and  telegraphic  supplies.  The}^  were 
also  employed  during  a  portion  of  the  winter  in  drawing  telegraph 
poles  from  the  woods. 

There  are  persons  in  the  United  States  who  consider  the  sum  of 
$25,000  appropriated  annually  by  Congress  during  the  last  few  }^ears 
for  the  introduction  of  domestic  reindeer  into  Alaska  as  money  use¬ 
lessly  expended.  They  have  given  little  thought  to  the  fact  that  in 
this  appropriation  the  country  is  providing  for  emergencies  that  are 
liable  to  happen  at  any  time,  and  which  are  sure  to  come  sooner  or 
later,  when  numbers  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  are  now  penetrating 
the  frozen  lands  of  Arctic  Alaska  in  search  of  gold  will  be  saved  to 
their  families  and  country  by  this  enterprise.  When  in  1897  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma 
wired  the  President  that  large  numbers  of  American  miners  in  the 
Yukon  Valley  were  in  danger  of  starvation  Congress  without  hesita¬ 
tion  voted  $200,000  to  the  Government  for  the  relief  of  the  miners. 
Happity  in  that  case  the  relief  was  not  needed,  but  a  little  later,  in  the 
same  season,  word  was  received  that  400  whalers  had  been  caught  in 
the  ice  in  the  neighborhood  of  Point  Barrow  with  only  three  months’ 
provisions  in  their  ships,  and  that  the  ships  would  necessarily  be 
detained  for  twelve  months,  if  not  sooner  crushed  in  the  ice  before 
they  could  escape,  and  that  starvation  faced  the  whalers.  The  country 
did  not  hesitate  to  indorse  the  action  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
in  instituting  a  relief  expedition,  which  ultimately  cost  nearly  $100,000 
for  the  rescue  of  those  men.  The  revenue  cutter  Bear  was  at  once 
dispatched  northward,  but  on  account  of  the  arctic  ice  could  not  get 
within  many  miles  of  the  starving  men.  Two  lieutenants  and  a  sur¬ 
geon  were  put  ashore  near  Nunivak  Island  to  make  a  winter  sledge 
journey  of  nearly  2,000  miles.  They  could  take  no  provisions  for  the 
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starving  sailors.  They  had  difficulty  in  taking  sufficient  provisions  for 
the  three  men.  There  was  no  known  method  by  which  flour,  groceries, 
and  clothing  could  be  taken  to  the  whalers.  Had  not  the  Government 
five  years  previous  commenced  the  introduction  of  domestic  reindeer 
into  Alaska  many  of  those  400  men  would  have  certainly  perished 
before  relief  could  have  reached  them.  But  the  rescue  party,  gather¬ 
ing  up  the  reindeer  at  two  stations,  successfully  made  the  trip  through 
an  unknown  country  in  midwinter,  during  the  long  arctic  night, 
reached  the  sailors,  slaughtered  reindeer,  issued  rations  as  needed, 
nursed  the  men  stricken  with  scurvy  back  again  to  life,  and  ultimately 
restored  them  twelve  months  later  to  their  friends  and  country. 

In  years  to  come  other  men  will  receive  similar  rescue  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  reindeer  herds,  fostered  by  this  small  annual 
appropriation. 

BRANDS. 

In  the  multiplication  of  herds  to  missionary  societies  and  Eskimo  it 
has  become  necessary  to  establish  a  system  of  branding  by  which  the 
property  of  each  individual  may  be  distinguished  from  all  others  by 
the  marking  of  the  ears  of  the  reindeer,  these  markings  representing 
nineteen  ownerships. 


REINDEER  PRESERVES. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1901,  the  President  issued  the  following 
Executive  order: 

Executive  Mansion, 

March  30,  1901. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  hereinafter-described  tracts  of  land  in  the  district  of 
Alaska  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  reserved  and  set  aside  for  reindeer  stations,  subject 
to  any  existing  legal  rights  to  any  land  in  the  limits  of  the  reservation  hereby  estab¬ 
lished,  to  wit: 

1.  The  entire  peninsula  of  which  Cape  Denbigh  forms  the  southwestern  extremity, 
situated  in  latitude  64°  30'  north,  longitude  161°  30'  west  from  Greenwich,  approx¬ 
imately  15  miles  in  length  and  5  miles  in  width. 

2.  A  tract  of  land  bounded  as  follows:  Beginning  at  a  point  about  6  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Unalaklik  River,  and  extending  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Unalaklik  River  in  a  generally  northeasterly  direction  10  miles,  thence  in  a  gener¬ 
ally  northwesterly  direction  10  miles,  thence  in  a  generally  southwesterly  direction 
10  miles,  and  thence  in  a  generally  southeasterly  direction  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

William  McKinley. 

COOPERATION  OF  TREASURY,  STATE,  AND  WAR  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  cooperation  of  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  of  Capt.  Charles  E.  Shoemaker,  Chief  of  the  Revenue-Cutter 
Service,  has  been  freely  extended  as  in  past  years,  granting  transpor¬ 
tation  on  the  revenue  cutters  Bear,  Bush ,  and  Thetis  to  the  general 
agent  and  his  clerk;  also  to  Government  teachers  and  their  supplies  to 
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various  stations  in  Alaska  that  are  inaccessible  by  ordinary  commercial 
vessels.  The  kindness  of  Capt.  Francis  Tuttle  and  the  officers  of  the 
Bear ,  Capt.  William  F.  Kilgore  and  officers  of  the  Bush ,  and  Lieut. 
William  H.  Cushing  and  the  officers  of  the  Thetis  was  appreciated. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War,  Brig.  Gen. 
M.  L.  Ludington,  Quartermaster-General,  Brig.  Gen.  Chas.  Bird  and 
Capt.  D.  S.  Stanley,  U.  S.  A.,  in  command  of  the  army  transport 
Warren,  for  transportation  from  Seattle  to  Nome,  and  for  many  kind¬ 
nesses  on  the  route. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Hon.  Charlemagne  Tower,  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Russia,  for 
credentials  procured  from  the  Russian  Government,  and  letters  of 
commendation  of  Lieut.  E.  P.  Bertholf,  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  to 
the  governors  of  Irkutsk  and  Eastern  Siberia. 

For  illustrations  accompanying  this  report  I  am  indebted  to  Lieut. 
E.  P.  Bertholf,  Revenue-Cutter  Service;  Engineer  H.  W.  Spear, 
Revenue-Cutter  Service;  Surg.  R.  N.  Hawley,  Revenue-Cutter  Service; 
Lieut.  H.  R.  Hickok,  U.  S.  A.;  Mrs.  S.  Bernardi,  and  Messrs.  N.  P. 
Xavier,  Joseph  Say,  T.  L.  Brevig,  F.  C.  Duffield,  E.  A.  Hegg,  and 
Rev.  Robert  A.  George,  D.  D. 

ITINERARY. 

Leaving  Washington  on  the  1st  of  Ma}T  and  spending  Sabbath,  the 
5th,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle  was  reached  the  8th,  where  I  was  expected 
to  go  on  board  the  revenue  cutter  Bear ,  which  was  scheduled  to  sail 
on  the  10th.  Mr.  A.  R.  Cheever,  who  had  been  detailed  as  my  clerk, 
was  awaiting  my  arrival  at  Seattle.  Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  in 
the  repairs  which  had  some  months  before  been  ordered  on  the  Bear 
a  portion  of  the  boiler  works  had  been  removed  from  the  ship,  and 
before  the  new  works  were  substituted  the  machinists’  strike,  which 
existed  in  all  the  leading  cities  of  the  Pacific  coast  occurred,  and  work 
upon  the  Bear  as  well  as  other  vessels  ceased.  Captain  Shoemaker, 
Chief  of  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  learning  that  the  cutter  Bear 
could  not  be  fitted  for  sea  in  time  for  an  early  cruise,  proposed  that  we 
should  change  to  the  cutter  Thetis.  Upon  further  investigation  it  was 
found  that  the  Thetis  also  was  unprepared  for  sea.  Through  the  effects 
of  the  machinists’  strike  I  was  unable  to  proceed  farther  on  my  jour¬ 
ney  for  one  month.  On  the  27th  of  May,  concluding  .that  the  cut¬ 
ters  might  be  detained  all  summer  for  repairs,  I  telegraphed  the  War 
Department  for  transfer  on  the  United  States  army  transport  Warren, 
which  was  expecting  to  sail  for  Nome.  This  request  was  promptly 
granted,  and  on  the  8th  of  June  we  went  on  board  the  transport, 
which  sailed  at  noon  of  that  da}T.  It  was  the  intention  of  Captain 
Stanley  to  proceed  directly  to  Nome  without  calling  at  Unalaska,  but 
when  30  miles  southeast  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  the  transport  met  ice, 
and  the  sailing  captain  recommended  to  Captain  Stanle}T  that  the  steamer 
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should  return  to  Unalaska  for  information  as  to  the  condition  of 
northern  Bering  Sea.  Reaching  there,  on  the  18th  we  learned  that  with 
two  exceptions  no  steamer  had  been  able  to  reach  Nome  this  season, 
that  four  attempts  had  been  made  to  reach  the  Pribilof  Islands  by  local 
steamer  in  vain,  and  that  a  steamer  was  at  sea  at  present  making  the 
fifth  attempt.  The  ice  was  reported  several  miles  below  the  southern 
limit  reached  in  many  years;  we  were  also  informed  that  the  winter 
ice  had  not  yet  left  Norton  Sound.  This  delay  at  Unalaska  gave  me 
an  opportunit}^  to  inspect  the  public  school  and  look  after  school  mat¬ 
ters  at  that  place.  After  lying  at  anchor  in  Unalaska  Bay  a  few  days 
the  captain  decided  to  make  another  attempt,  and  on  the  22d  day  of  June 
we  again  started  for  Nome.  Passing  through  small  fields  of  floating 
ice  and  skirting  ice  floes  many  miles  in  extent,  we  reached  Nome  on 
the  morning  of  June  28.  The  surf  was  so  bad,  however,  that  we  were 
unable  to  land  until  the  29th.  The  news  at  Nome  with  regard  to  the 
harbor  at  St.  Michael  was  very  discouraging;  several  vessels  had  made 
the  attempt  but  found  that  Norton  Sound  was  still  full  of  winter  ice 
and  that  no  vessel  had  been  able,  on  account  of  the  ice,  to  get  within 
12  miles  of  the  shore.  On  the  3d  of  July  Captain  Stanley  determined 
to  go  as  far  as  he  could  toward  St.  Michael,  thinking  that  he  might, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  communicate  with  the  commanding  officer  over  the 
ice.  Upon  arriving  within  sight  of  the  place  on  the  forenoon  of  the  4th 
of  July  we  found  that  the  ice  had  left  the  harbor  the  day  before.  At 
St.  Michael  1  met  Dr.  F.  H.  Cambell,  superintendent  of  the  reindeer 
station,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  J.  T.  Lindseth;  also  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
A.  PI  Karlson,  who  were  waiting  an  opportunity  to  reach  their  mis¬ 
sion  station  at  Unalaklik.  Being  anxious  to  reach  the  Eaton  Reindeer 
Station  as  soon  as  possible,  diligent  search  was  made  for  a  boat,  steam 
launch,  or  some  conveyance  to  Unalaklik,  60  miles  up  the  coast. 
While  the  search  was  being  made  the  schooner  Laurel ,  loaded  with 
Government  supplies  for  the  Platon  Reindeer  Station  and  the  Swedish 
Mission  at  Unalaklik,  came  into  the  harbor,  and  at  1  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  July  6  we  all  went  aboard  the  little  vessel  and  started  for 
Unalaklik.  The  wind  dying  out,  we  were  all  day  making  the  trip,  and 
did  not  reach  there  until  half  past  5  in  the  afternoon.  As  the  sea  was 
calm  the  natives  with  their  boats  were  at  once  secured  and  started 
unloading  the  freight,  the  work  being  continued  until  midnight.  On 
the  8th'  the  unloading  of  the  ship  was  resumed  and  completed  on  the 
9th.  That  same  afternoon  the  army  launch  Nordica  steamed  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Unalaklik  River,  bringing  supplies  for  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  military  telegraph  station  at  that  point.  The  officer  in  charge 
of  the  launch,  having  instructions  to  receive  myself  and  party  on  board, 
took  us  to  St.  Michael.  At  8.15  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  we  left 
Unalaklik,  and  at  5.30  p.  m.  that  afternoon  were  safely  on  board  the 
transport  Warren  in  St.  Michael  Harbor.  July  13  the  army  transport 
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Warren,  with  the  army  transport  Seward  in  tow  (the  latter  being  dis 
abled),  left  for  Nome,  where  we  arrived  on  the  following  day  about 
noon.  Dropping  anchor  off  Fort  Davis,  the  vessel  was  soon  visited 
by  Dr.  S.  J.  Call,  the  quarantine  officer,  who  upon  his  return  to  shore 
very  kindly  took  my  clerk  and  myself  on  board  his  launch. 

On  July  16,  finding  that  the  steamer  Sadie  was  about  to  leave  for  Tel¬ 
ler  City,  we  went  on  board,  and  that  night  were  accorded  the  courtesy 
of  a  special  landing  at  the  Teller  Reindeer  Station,  instead  of  being  taken 
6  miles  beyond  to  the  Teller  mining  camp.  A  week  was  pleasantly 
spent  in  the  family  of  Rev.  T.  L.  Brevig,  a  Norwegian  missionary  and 
Government  superintendent  of  the  reindeer  station,  in  inspecting  the 
work  and  reviewing  the  affairs  of  the  station.  On  the  24th  we  took  the 
steamship  Jeannie  to  return  to  Nome  and  await  the  arrival  of  a  reve¬ 
nue  cutter  to  enable  us  to  visit  and  inspect  the  Gambell  Station  on  St. 
Lawrence  Island.  On  July  31  the  cutter  Bear  arrived  and  dropped 
anchor  in  the  harbor.  Soon  after  Captain  Tuttle  sent  a  boat  ashore 
for  the  ship’s  mail  and  with  an  invitation  to  myself  and  party  to  come  on 
board.  At  T  p.  m.,  August  1,  anchor  was  raised  and  we  sailed  away  for 
St.  Lawrence  Island,  reaching  there  during  the  afternoon  of  August  3. 
Some  supplies  were  landed  for  the  station,  the  station  was  inspected, 
and  conferences  held  with  the  natives.  Dr.  Lerrigo,  who  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  station  during  the  previous  year,  receiving  information 
by  the  whalers  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  mother,  had  left  the  place 
in  June,  leaving  the  station  in  charge  of  Mr.  William  A.  Egan,  Dr.  E. 
O.  Campbell,  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Lerrigo,  not  hav¬ 
ing  arrived. 

Leaving  Gambell  on  August  4,  we  reached  Teller  Reindeer  Station 
August  6.  Dr.  H.  Richmond  Marsh,  wife  and  child,  and  Mr.  Peter 
Koonyooa  and  wife  (Eskimo)  were  waiting  an  opportunity  to  reach 
their  distant  Arctic  field  at  Point  Barrow.  Captain  Tuttle  kindly  offer¬ 
ing  to  take  them  to  their  station,  on  August  8  they  came  on  board  with 
various  supplies,  and  at  11  a.  m.  we  sailed  for  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
where  Dr.  Gambell,  Mr.  Cheever,  and  n^self  were  left  to  visit  Mr. 
Lopp  and  confer  with  him  concerning  the  interests  of  the  reindeer 
herd  in  his  charge. 

On  August  14,  the  cutter  Thetis  having  arrived  and  unloaded  some 
supplies  for  the  station,  through  the  courtesy  of  Lieut.  W.  H.  Cushing, 
commanding,  myself  and  party  were  received  on  board  for  transpor¬ 
tation  to  the  Teller  Reindeer  Station,  where  we  arrived  on  the  15th. 
Two  days  later  (the  17th)  we  took  the  steamship  Newsboy  for  Nome, 
reaching  there  the  next  morning.  The  surf  being  bad,  it  was  after 
midday  before  we  were  able  to  reach  the  shore.  Receiving  a  telegram 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Education  notifying  me  that  Lieutenant 
Bertholf  had  succeeded  in  securing  a  number  of  reindeer  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Ola,  Okhotsk  Sea,  Siberia,  and  directing  me  to  return  to 
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|  Teller  Reindeer  Station  and  await  the  arrival  and  landing  of  the  deer, 
j  on  August  25  we  took  the  steamer  Jeannie  for  Teller,  where  we  arrived 
!  the  following  day.  On  August  28  the  Russian  steamship  Progress , 
'  with  Lieutenant  Bertholf  and  the  reindeer  on  board,  arrived  and 
;  dropped  anchor  in  front  of  the  reindeer  station.  A  steam  tug  and 
;  lighter  were  at  once  secured  at  Teller  City,  and  the  work  of  landing 
the  reindeer  commenced.  In  the  meantime  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell 
|  arrived  at  Teller  Station  and  were  anxiously  waiting  an  opportunity 
to  be  sent  to  their  own  station  at  Gambell.  The  arrival  of  the  Rus- 

Isian  ship,  which,  upon  its  return  to  Vladivostock,  would  pass  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Island,  gave  them  an  opportunity.  Accordingly  they  sailed  on 
the  31st  of  August  for  St.  Lawrence  Island. 

On  September  5,  taking  the  steamship  Oregon ,  we  reached  Nome  on 
the  6th.  The  cutter  Bear  having  returned  from  its  Arctic  cruise  to 
Point  Barrow,  on  September  12  we  went  on  board  and  Captain  Tuttle 
very  kindly  took  me  to  inspect  the  reindeer  station  at  Synrock  and 
)  confer  with  Mary  Antisarlook,  who,  with  her  relatives,  owns  the  herd. 

Finding  that  the  herd  had  been  interfered  with  by  lawless  whites  and 
\  much  of  the  pasturage  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  herd  burned 
[  by  fires  started  by  the  whites,  I  advised  her  to  remove,  during  the 
!  coming  winter,  to  the  east  side  of  Norton  Sound,  where  she  would 
be  among  her  relatives  and  better  protected  from  annoyance  by 
white  men. 

Having  now  concluded  the  summer’s  work  in  Bering  Sea,  on  Sep- 
!  tember  16  we  went  aboard  the  steamship  Roanoke  for  Dutch  Harbor, 
j  where  we  arrived  on  the  18th.  Not  needing  Mr.  Cheever’s  services 
further  at  this  time,  I  directed  him  to  continue  to  Seattle  and  from 
there  return  to  Washington.  The  same  day,  securing  a  stateroom  on 
the  mail  steamship  Newport ,  I  left  Unalaska  for  Sitka  on  the  morning 
of  the  19th  at  5  o’clock.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  at  5.30,  we 
dropped  anchor  at  Belkofsky  to  leave  the  mail.  During  our  short 
;  stop  Father  Alexander,  the  Russo-Greek  priest,  came  on  board  espe¬ 
cially  to  express  his  thanks  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  allowing 
Mr.  Golder,  teacher  at  Unga,  to  teach  English  to  his  pupils  during 
the  summer  vacation.  At  3  p.  m.  that  afternoon  we  dropped  anchor 
in  the  harbor  of  Sand  Point  to  deliver  the  mail.  A  short  call  was 
made  on  shore.  At  5.30  Unga  was  reached,  and  I  again  went  on  shore 
to  confer  with  the  teacher  of  the  public  school.  At  2.15  p.  in.  on  the 
21st  a  call  was  made  at  the  salmon  canneries  at  Chignik,  and  at  noon 
on  the  22d  we  reached  Karluk,  probably  the  largest  salmon-fishery 
station  in  the  world.  That  same  afternoon  a  pleasant  call  was  made 
at  the  salmon  cannery  at  Uyak.  At  6  a.  m.  on  the  23d  we  entered 
the  snug  little  harbor  of  Kadiak.  This  place  was  the  original  capital 
of  the  Russo- American  possessions,  the  seat  of  government  being 
removed  from  Kadiak  to  Sitka  for  political  purposes  and  to  restrain 
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the  advance  westward  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company .  At  Kadiak 
is  a  Government  school.  There  is  also  a  Government  school  on  Wood 
Island,  a  few  miles  distant.  The  larger  portion  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  visiting  these  schools.  At  Wood  Island  the  ship  took  on  board  a 
large  grindstone  that  was  left  there  the  Russians  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer,  and  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Ezekiel,  manager  of  the  North 
American  Commercial  Company’s  station  at  W ood  Island,  to  the  Alas¬ 
kan  Society  of  Natural  History  and  Ethnology,  whose  museum  is  at 
Sitka. 

Leaving  Wood  Island  in  the  afternoon  of  the  23d,  at  6  a.  m.,  on 
the  24th,  we  dropped  anchor  in  the  little  harbor  of  Seldovia  on  Cooks 
Inlet.  After  an  hour’s  stay  we  steamed  away  for  Homer,  where  an 
Eastern  company  is  at  work  developing  the  coal  mines  of  that  vicinity. 
Leaving  Homer  about  noon  we  steamed  southward  out  of  Cooks  Inlet, 
rounded  the  southern  end  of  Kenai  Peninsula,  and  called  at  Fox  Island 
on  the  25th,  where  a  number  of  blue  foxes  were  taken  on  board  to  be 
transported  to  stock  an  island  in  southeastern  Alaska.  At  2  a.  m.  in 
the  morning  of  the  26th,  the  new  city  of  Valdez,  at  the  head  of  Prince 
William  Sound,  was  reached.  In  the  neighborhood  is  a  military  camp, 
from  which  has  been  built  a  military  trail,  extending  in  a  general 
northeast  direction  from  Prince  William  Sound  to  Eagle  City,  on  the 
Upper  Yukon  River,  known  as  the  “All-American  Mail  Route  to  the 
Interior  of  Alaska.”  The  present  Valdez  is  a  very  small  village  built 
on  the  moraine  of  the  Valdez  Glacier,  but  although  a  small  place  it 
has  great  expectations.  It  is  the  natural  gateway  to  all  central 
Alaska,  and  in  anticipation  of  its  coming  greatness  enterprising  men 
have  located  seven  different  city  sites  in  the  neighborhood.  The  day 
was  very  pleasantly  spent  at  this  village  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
inland  mail  carrier,  who  had  telegraphed  ahead  that  he  was  coming. 
Leaving  Valdez  at  7.30  in  the  evening,  on  the  next  day,  the  27th,  we 
called  at  Orca.  Nuchek  was  reached  at  9.40  p.  m. ,  and  Kyak  at  9  a.  m. , 
on  the  28th,  and  Yakutat  at  noon  on  the  29th.  Yakutat  is  a  large 
village  of  Thlinget  natives.  At  this  place  the  Swedish  Evangelical 
Missionary  Society  have  a  promising  station  in  charge  of  Rev.  Albin 
Johnson. 

Leaving  Yakutat  that  afternoon,  the  mouth  of  Lituya  Bay  was 
reached  at  5.30  a.  m.  on  the  30th.  The  surf  was  so  bad  that  it  was 
not  until  evening  that  a  landing  could  be  effected. 

Leaving  Lituya  that  night,  Sitka  was  reached  October  1  at  2  p.  m. 
The  next  eleven  da}7s  passed  quickly  in  visiting  the  schools  and 
arranging  school  matters  at  Sitka.  Capt.  William  F.  Kilgore,  com¬ 
manding  the  cutter  Rush ,  having  offered  to  take  me  to  the  out-of-the 
way  villages  of  southeastern  Alaska,  on  the  11th  of  October  Governor 
Brady  and  myself  went  on  board,  and  at  12.35  p.  m.  we  were  under 
way.  The  weather  being  heavy  and  stormy,  we  anchored  that  night 
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in  Headmens  Reach  at  5.24  o’clock.  Getting  under  way  at  7.30  a.  m. 

*  October  12,  we  soon  after  passed  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
i:  steamers.  Patterson  and  Gedney  on  their  way  to  Sitka.  The  storm  of 

the  previous  day  continuing,  we  ran  into  Rodman  Bay  for  shelter,  and 
i  anchored  at  9.40  a.  m.  After  lunch  we  went  ashore  and  visited  the 
plant  of  a  mining  company  at  work  on  this  bay.  At  6  o’clock,  on  the 

•  13th,  we  again  got  under  way  for  Hoonah,  stopping  at  2.35  p.  m.  to 
i  take  ice  on  board  from  a  floating  berg.  At  3.50  p.  m.  Hoonah  was 
L  reached,  and  we  went  on  shore  to  visit  the  teacher,  schoolhouse,  and 
I  church.  Nearly  all  of  the  villagers  were  still  absent  on  their  fall 

hunt.  Getting  under  way  at  7.10  a.  m.  on  the  14th,  at  2  p.  m.  we 
arrived  at  Angoon,  where  Governor  Brady  and  myself  went  ashore  to 
r  inspect  the  place  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  school  for 
the  native  children.  At  5  p.  m.  the  herring  works  at  Killisnoo  were 
!  reached.  Starting  at  6  o’clock  on  the  15th  we  steamed  southward 
toward  Wrangell.  The  day  was  stormy,  and  toward  night,  the  fog 
setting  in,  at  7  p.  m.  the  ship  anchored  at  the  north  entrance  of  Wran¬ 
gell  Narrows.  Getting  under  way  at  7  o’clock  the  following  morning, 
in  half  an  hour  we  were  anchored  off  the  salmon  cannery  at  Peters¬ 
burg,  where  we  went  ashore  and  spent  the  forenoon.  Getting  under 
wa}^  at  11  o’clock,  at  4.50  p.  m.  we  reached  Wrangell,  where,  during 
the  afternoon,  two  visits  were  made  ashore.  On  the  18th  we  reached 
Ketchikan.  Here  visits  were  make  ashore  both  at  Ketchikan  and  the 
neighboring  places  of  Saxman  and  Gravina.  Schools  were  inspected 
and  conferences  had  with  teachers  and  others.  On  the  19th  we  reached 
Karta  Ba}%  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  where  we  anchored  for  the  night. 
The  next  morning,  hoisting  the  anchor,  we  steamed  eastward  some  15 
miles  to  Copper  Queen  on  Kasaan  Bay.  After  a  call  on  shore,  a  storm 
arising,  we  returned  to  Karta  Bay  for  anchorage.  Taking  a  fresh 
start  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  we  steamed  to  Skowls’s  village, 
known  as  Kasaan.  This  village  is  noted  for  the  number  and  excellence 
of  the  totem  poles  that  are  still  standing.  A  conference  was  held  with 
Skowls,  the  chief,  and  others  of  the  old  men  that  were  at  home  in  the 
village,  with  reference  to  the  removal  of  the  population  to  Copper 
Queen,  in  order  that  they  might  have  a  school  for  their  children  and 
larger  privileges  for  themselves.  The  Kasaan  Bay  Mining  Company 
that  control  the  copper  mines  and  fisheries  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Kasaan  having  stipulated  that  if  the  Hydahs  of  that  vicinity  would 
remove  to  Copper  Queen  the  company  would  give  them  permanent 
employment  winter  and  summer,  build  them  a  schoolhouse,  and 
church,  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  location  of  any  liquor  saloons  in 
the  vicinity,  and  assist  them  in  the  laying  out  a  new  village.  Some  of 
the  prominent  men  being  absent  at  Ketchikan,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
22d  we  steamed  away  from  Skowls’s  village  to  Ketchikan,  and  on 
the  23d  another  conference  was  held  in  the  cabin  of  the  cutter,  and  on 
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the  24th  I  took  the  steamer  City  of  Topeka  at  Ketchikan  for  Seattle, 
where  I  arrived  on  the  27th.  Leaving  Seattle  via  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  October  29,  I  reached  Washington  November  5,  thus  closing 
a  trip  of  15,400  miles. 

Sheldon  Jackson, 

General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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THE  EDUCATIVE  WORK  AT  MISSIONS: 


By  W.  T.  Harris, 

United  Stales  Commissioner  of  Education. 
*****  *  * 

In  the  district  of  Alaska,  whose  education  system  is  under  the  charge 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  we  find  the  mission  stations  the  only 
effective  centers  for  any  efforts  looking  to  the  elevation  of  the  natives 
and  their  assimiliation  with  our  own.  The  occupations  of  hunting  and 
fishing  give  place  to  a  knowledge  of  agriculture,  grazing,  and  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  when  the  emigrant  from  the  States  goes  to  that 
distant  region  in  search  of  gold,  he  finds  surrounding  the  mission 
stations  natives  who  can  speak  some  English  and  who  can  bring  for 
his  use  the  resources  of  the  land  and  water.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  the  missions  that  are  teaching  the  reindeer  industry  to  the  native 
Eskimos.  We  have  procured,  up  to  1898,  550  reindeer  from  the 
neighboring  coast  of  Siberia,  and  these  increased  to  2,000  in  1899,  and 
with  new  accessions  last  year  to  3,000.  The  food  resource  of  that 
country  is  reindeer  moss,  and  the  half  million  square  miles  of  this  vege¬ 
table  growth  will  support  10,000,000  reindeer  and  a  population  of 
2,000,000  or  3,000,000  people,  a  population,  say,  as  large  as  that  of 
Finland,  whose  inhabitants  are  likewise  a  reindeer  people. 

We  have  had  limited  success  with  Government  schools  apart  from 
mission  stations,  and  it  has  not  been  possible  to  look  for  success  in  sup¬ 
planting  the  hunting  and  fishing  occupations  by  reindeer  culture  except 
in  connection  with  those  missions. 

The  missionary  discovers  the  individuals  that  are  tractable — those 
that  show  capacit}r  for  learning  our  industries  and  speaking  our  lan¬ 
guage.  These  furnish  hopeful  apprentices  for  reindeer  herders  and 
teamsters. 

When  we  once  get  10,000  deer  in  northwestern  Alaska  the  annual 
increase  will  be  so  great  that  we  can  supply  all  such  centers  with  herds, 
and  the  new  migration  from  Finland  that  is  now  coming  to  America 
will  furnish  the  needed  teachers  of  herding  and  grazing.  The  prime 
necessity  in  that  arctic  region,  namely,  intercommunication  in  the 

“Read  at  the  Ecumenical  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions,  April  25,  1900,  New 

York  City. 
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arctic  winter  night,  will  be  rendered  possible  by  the  reindeer  express, 
and  the  worst  hardships  be  abated.  The  50,000  natives  of  that  region 
will  be  essential  to  our  white  miners,  as  they  are  now  to  our  salmon 
factories,  and  the  work  of  the  missionary  will  be  more  successful  there 
than  it  has  been  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  our  States. 

I  mention  Alaska  and  our  reindeer  experiment  in  order  to  give  point 
to  the  suggestions  I  have  made  as  to  the  importance  of  adding  a  full 
quota  of  secular  instruction  to  the  religious  instruction  furnished  at 
our  mission  stations.  When  our  converts  are  brought  into  our  system 
of  productive  industry  and  are  made  partakers  of  our  world  commerce 
they  will  acquire  a  new  sense  of  the  meaning  of  our  theological  doc¬ 
trines,  which  have  inspired  the  European  peoples  to  take  possession  of 
lands  for  productive  industry  and  world  commerce,  uniting  all  in  one 
vast  effort  to  conquer  nature  for  human  uses.  They  will  get  a  more 
realizing  sense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  unites  and 
inspires  the  Christian  church  in  all  its  various  denominations,  and 
through  the  church,  the  supreme  earthly  institution,  make  possible  the 
other — the  secular  institutions,  including  the  family,  civil  society,  and 
the  state;  for  all  of  these  social  combinations  are  possible  through  the 
surrender  of  mere  individualism  for  the  sake  of  the  institutional  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  whole. 

The  missionary  more  than  other  religious  teachers  needs  to  study 
comparative  theology  and  learn  to  recognize  the  defects  of  nature 
religion  in  the  inability  of  its  devotees  to  conquer  nature  by  applied 
science,  and  to  combine  with  all  nations  in  a  peaceful  interchange  of 
products  of  industry  and  products  of  the  mind. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  EATON  REINDEER  STATION. 


Eaton  Reindeer  Station,  Alaska, 

June  30 ,  1901. 


Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  in  full  as  follows:  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  schooner  Casco ,  on  the  3d  of  July,  there  came  on  shore 
Messrs.  Lindseth  and  Willard,  the  two  men  employed  to  give  me 
assistance  during  the  coming  year  with  the  work  of  the  station.  On 
the  following  day  the  goods  for  the  station  were  landed  and  placed  in 
the  storehouse  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Later  they  were  freighted 
up  in  boats  and  placed  in  the  storehouse  at  Eaton,  that  they  might  be 
eas}T  of  access  when  needed. 

I  employed  men  in  July  to  remove  one  of  the  dwelling  houses  at 
j  Eaton  and  float  it  down  the  river  and  rebuild  it  near  the  storehouse  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  the  goods  were  stored.  This  building 
was  afterwards  used  as  a  storehouse  by  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Army  while  constructing  the  Inalaklik-Kaltag  telegraph  line. 

On  August  4  your  second  visit  during  the  summer  was  welcomed, 
|  while  on  the  7th  a  number  of  those  who  had  been  employed  at  the  sta- 
\  tion  left  on  their  return  trip  home.  This  left  us  but  three  Lapp 
j  families,  one  of  which  was  to  accompany  a  herd  to  the  Kuskokwim 
during  the  winter. 

Two  of  the  families,  with  two  months’  rations,  had  been  sent  in  the 
I  early  part  of  July  to  Cape  Denbeigh  to  take  charge  of  the  herd,  which 
j  had  been  driven  to  that  point  early  in  the  spring.  On  the  23d  of 
*  August  we  started  with  supplies  for  them,  and  upon  reaching  the  herd 
we  learned  that  several  of  the  deer  had  been  killed  by  roving  men 
generally  classed  as  miners.  Upon  returning  to  the  station  I  made 
|  ready  and  went  to  St.  Michael  and  swore  out  warrants  for  their  arrest. 


Thinking  that  they  would  go  to  Nome,  I  took  a  steamer,  hoping  to 


f  find  them  there.  After  staying  as  long  as  I  could  and  not  being  able 
±  to  find  them,  I  left  the  warrants  in  the  marshal’s  hands  and  returned 
home.  Later  in  the  season  he  sent  me  word  that  one  had  been  arrested 
and  was  in  jail,  but,  as  it  was  just  at  the  close  of  navigation  and  I  could 
not  get  my  witnesses  there,  I  had  to  let  the  matter  drop.  I  was  sorry, 
as  there  had  been  deer  killed  on  several  occasions  during  the  summer. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  men  were  sent  to  Nucleet  to  bring 
the  herd  into  the  station  for  the  winter.  A  storm  arose  while  the 
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boat  was  returning  with  the  tents  and  personal  effects  of  the  herders 
and  when  the}^  tried  to  put  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  Egavik  River  the 
boat  was  capsized,  and  among  the  clothing  and  other  articles  of  more 
or  less  value  which  were  lost  was  the  notebook  of  the  herder,  contain¬ 
ing  items  of  interest  pertaining  to  the  deer. 

The  herd  was  brought  along  the  shore  and  was  left  on  the  north 
fork  of  the  Unalaklik  River  until  December,  when  I  had  it  moved 
to  the  south  fork,  both  of  which  places  were  excellent  feeding  grounds 
on  account  of  the  great  abundance  of  moss  and  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  hills  and  timber. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  your  telegram  instructing  me  to  engage  two 
Lapps  for  the  Nulato  herd,  I  sent  to  Nome  immediately  and  requested 
Mr.  S.  Newman  Sherzer,  formerly  assistant  superintendent,  to  secure 
two  for  me,  also  to  make  arrangements  for  their  transportation  to 
the  station.  No  boats  leaving  Nome  for  St.  Michael  after  he  had 
employed  them,  they  had  to  come  overland,  which  they  did,  reaching 
here  on  the  23d  of  November. 

Hearing  of  the  heavy  snows  upon  the  portage  between  Eaton  and 
the  Yukon,  I  started  across  on  the  11th  of  November,  and  found  the 
condition  as  reported.  There  were  from  30  to  40  inches  of  snow  on  the 
level.  Later  it  rained,  and  then  froze,  which  caused  several  inches  of 
snow  to  have  the  same  consistency  as  ice,  making  it  almost  impossible 
for  deer  to  secure  feed.  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  starting  a  herd 
across  under  such  conditions,  but  went  to  St.  Michael  to  see  Rev.  J.  M. 
Treca,  who  represented  the  Nulato  Mission.  As  he  was  not  at  home, 

I  was  not  able  to  see  him,  but  left  a  letter  stating  how  I  had  found 
matters  and  wishing  to  hear  from  him,  that  I  might  learn  what  he 
wished  to  have  done. 

He  wrote,  stating  that  he  would  see  me  at  the  station,  which  he  did,  ! 
in  January.  After  talking  the  matter  over  he  decided  that  it  would 
be  best  to  leave  the  herd  where  it  was  for  the  present,  and  then,  later,  1 
move  it  to  Nulato  under  more  favorable  circumstances.  His  letter  ! 
in  which  he  expresses  this  wish  has  already  been  forwarded  to  your 
office  in  Washington.  While  on  the  portage  I  met  Lieutenant  Grimm, 
with  his  detachment  of  soldiers,  constructing  the  telegraph  line  from 
the  Yukon  toward  the  coast.  I  was  able  to  accommodate  him  by 
carrying  letters  to  the  officers  of  the  army  in  St.  Michael. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  these  I  received  a  communication  from  the  act*, 
ing  assistant  adjutant-general,  Capt.  W.  P.  Richardson,  in  which  I 
was  asked  to  lend  the  several  detachments  aid  in  case  of  need.  I  sig¬ 
nified  my  willingness  to  do  so,  and  on  the  evening  of  December  2  was  | 
informed  that  Lieutenant  Smith  and  his  detachment  had  united  with ! 
Lieutenant  Grimm  and  were  short  of  supplies;  that  their  means  of 
transportation  were  inadequate  to  move  the  troops  to  St.  Michael,  and 
that  my  assistance  with  deer  and  drivers  was  asked  for. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  4th  I  started  ahead  with  three  deer,  while 
Mr.  Lindseth  was  to  come  with  thirty-two  on  the  following  day.  All 
things  worked  as  planned;  the  needed  assistance  was  given,  which 
brought  them  out  of  danger  and  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  they 
could  be  reached  by  the  Government  mule  teams. 

In  the  latter  part  of  December  deer  were  used  to  draw  telegraph 
poles  from  the  woods,  while  in  January  a  train  was  sent  to  St.  Michael 
to  bring  telegraphic  supplies  and  provisions  to  the  men  who  were 
working  on  the  lower  end  of  the  Unalaklik-Kaltag  line. 

I  had  planned  to  visit  the  different  reindeer  herds  in  the  early  part 
of  the  winter,  but  had  delayed  my  trip  in  the  hope  that  a  guide  would 
come  from  the  Kuskokwnn  bringing  word  from  the  Moravian  Mission 
that  they  were  ready  for  their  herd,  which  would  be  sent  from  the 
deer  at  the  station.  1  waited  until  the  last  of  February,  and  had 
everything  ready  to  start  on  my  trip,  when  Mr.  Henry  Noreen,  repre¬ 
senting  Dr.  Romig,  of  the  Moravian  Mission  at  Bethel,  came.  He 
stated  that  he  had  come  later  than  it  had  been  planned,  but  he  hoped 
that  it  was  not  too  late  to  send  the  herd. 

While  I  would  have  sent  the  deer  earlier  had  he  come,  still  I  thought 
best  to  send  them  with  him,  as  everything  had  been  made  ready.  I 
advised  him  to  return  to  St.  Michael  and  make  the  necessary  pur¬ 
chases  preparatory  to  taking  charge  of  the  herd,  while  we  counted  out 
the  deer  and  drove  them  to  St.  Michael. 

He  acted  upon  my  advice,  and  we  began  making  ready  the  herders 
and  herd  to  start.  The  second  day  after  his  arrival  everything  was 
in  readiness,  and  on  the  third  day  (February  26)  the  herd  left  for  St. 
Michael  in  charge  of  the  assistant  superintendent. 

Mr.  Noreen’s  journal,  which  I  inclose  with  this  report,  will  give  the 
particulars  of  their  journey  south.  Nils  Klemetsen,  the  freighter, 
whom  1  sent  along  to  give  the  needed  assistance,  returned  the  13th  of 
April  with  the  three  deer  which  had  been  taken  along  for  that  purpose, 
lie  reported  that  the  herd  had  reached  its  destination  in  an  excellent 
condition,  and  that  the  herders  were  very  well  sastified  with  their  new 
home. 

On  the  27th  of  February  I  left  home  on  my  tour  of  inspection. 
Anxious  to  learn  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Kotzebue  Sound  coun¬ 
try,  and  find  if  they  were  ready  for  deer  there,  1  directed  my  course  in 
that  direction.  Three  days’  journey  brought  us  to  the  head  of  Norton 
Bay,  where  we  struck  the  mouth  of  theKoyuk  River.  This  river  we 
ascended  for  25  miles,  when  we  passed  over  the  divide  to  the  right 
fork  of  the  Buckland  River.  We  followed  this  river  until  it  unites 
with  the  left  fork  and  forms  the  Buckland  proper.  This  we  followed 
to  its  mouth,  then  cutting  across  Elephant  Point  we  crossed  over 
Escholtz  Bay  and  were  then  on  the  peninsula  40  miles  from  the  mission. 

W e  found  an  abundance  of  moss  all  along  the  way,  and  in  many  places 
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ideal  territory  for  the  keeping  of  a  herd.  Upon  reaching  the  mission 
we  found  Mr.  Samms,  the  missionary,  very  anxious  to  have  something 
done  which  would  relieve  the  starving  natives.  The  families  which  I 
visited  at  the  mission  and  for  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  on  either  side 
I  found  in  very  destitute  circumstances,  both  as  to  food  and  clothing. 

We  left  Kotzebue  on  the  12th  of  March,  cutting  across  the  ice  to 
Cape  Espenberg,  on  our  way  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  When  within 
50  miles  of  the  cape  I  stopped  with  Commissioner  Charles  E.  Gray,  who 
kindly  loaned  one  of  his  deer  to  drive  to  the  herd  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  and  several  apprentices,  in  charge  of  W.  T. 
Lopp,  missionary.  I  found  this  herd,  as  I  found  all  the  herds,  suffer¬ 
ing  more  or  less  from  the  want  of  moss,  on  account  of  the  hard, 
crusted  condition  of  the  snow. 

The  native  herders  seemed  contented  and  happy,  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  one  of  them  drove  me  in  to  the  cape. 

From  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  we  went  to  Port  Clarence,  learning 
that  the  Synrock  herd  was  back  in  the  hills  25  miles,  I  proceeded 
there  with  a  guide,  whom  Reverend  Brevig  kindly  gave  me.  It  was 
my  intention  to  go  from  this  herd  to  the  Ageeapuk  River  and  visit  what 
is  known  as  the  Port  Clarence  herd,  but  after  traveling  two  days  over 
an  unknown  country  a  shortage  of  provisions  compelled  me  to  return 
without  accomplishing  my  purpose. 

The  last  herd  I  visited  was  the  one  belonging  to  the  Swedish  evan¬ 
gelical  mission  and  apprentices  at  Golovin  Bay.  One  of  the  native 
boys  brought  me  back  with  a  deer  harnessed  with  a  harness  of  two 
tugs  instead  of  the  one  commonly  used. 

When  I  reached  the  Eaton  herd,  on  the  19th  of  April,  the  deer  had 
begun  to  calve. 

On  my  entire  trip  I  was  favored  with  good  roads  and  good  weather. 
I  had  no  hardships  to  contend  with;  true,  we  slept  out  when  the 
mercury  was  lower  than  it  ever  gets  at  any  points  near  the  coast 
south  of  us,  but  we  had  our  furs  and  did  not  mind  it.  I  should  judge 
that  I  traveled,  from  the  time  of  starting  until  we  reached  home,  some¬ 
thing  over  1,000  miles.  I  appreciated  the  welcome  given  me  at  all  the 
points  I  visited,  both  by  the  whites  and  the  natives.  Ever}Thing  was 
done  for  me  that  could  be  done.  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to 
Reverend  and  Mrs.  Samms,  of  Kotzebue;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lopp,  of  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales;  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Brevig,  of  Port  Clarence;  Mr. 
Sherzer  and  Judge  Shepherd,  of  Nome;  Reverend  Hendrickson  and 
his  corps  of  helpers,  at  Golovin  Bay,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Flanagan,  who 
accompanied  me. 

As  this  is  the  first  trip  of  the  kind  that  has  been  made,  the  question 
might  arise,  Do  the  ends  justify  the  means  ?  I  am  convinced  in  my 
own  mind  that  they  do.  In  this  country,  where  mail  facilities  are 
so  poor — and  even  if  they  could  be  the  best,  the  native  can  neither 
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read  or  write— there  is  need  of  personal  attention.  Many  questions 
need  to  be  answered,  and  some  suggestions  made  in  addition.  Their 
needs  for  the  coming  year  were  made  known.  Their  wrongs  were 
looked  into  as  much  as  possible.  The  thought  that  there  was  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  taken  in  each  native  herder  made  them  anxious  to  have 
their  individual  herds  show  up  well.  They  look  forward  to  the  visit 
next  year,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  coming.  One  of  the  natives 
said  upon  seeing  me,  “We  happy  you  come.” 

For  distribution  this  year  I  have  had  cut  100  sets  of  harness  “trees” 
and  a  sufficient  amount  of  sled  timber,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  picked 
up  by  one  of  the  cutters  this  summer. 

During  the  latter  part  of  March  I  had  the  herd  of  deer  taken  to  the 
mountains  south  of  Shaktolik,  where  they  were  left  until  the  1st  of 
June.  By  that  time  the  weather  was  less  severe,  so  I  had  them  taken 
to  Cape  Denbigh  to  remain  for  the  summer.  Someone  is  constantly 
with  them  day  and  night,  as  I  can  not  leave  them  alone,  on  account  of 
roving  white  men  who  are  liable  to  shoot  them,  as  they  did  on  several 
occasions  last  year. 

A  storm  of  several  days’  duration  during  the  fawning  season  caused 
a  loss  of  a  number  of  young  fawns.  Still  the  increase  this  year  has 
been  fair. 

I  encouraged  the  removal  of  Okitkon’s  and  Tatpan’s  herds  of  deer 
from  Golovin  Bay  to  Eaton,  and  am  pleased  to  note  that  they  are  doing 
better  since  the  change.  Your  instructions  were  to  loan  each  of  them 
25  deer.  I  had  reserved  a  sufficient  number  for  that  purpose.  When 
I  learned  that  they  were  not  giving  proper  attention  to  the  deer  which 
they  already  had,  1  put  off  the  loan  until  I  should  receive  further 
instructions  from  }mu  on  the  matter. 

The  following  is  a  table  giving  the  ownership  and  the  number  of 
deer  in  the  herd: 


Owner. 

Males. 

Females. 

Fawns. 

Government . 

f  30  s.  d. 

1  112 

78 

Moses . 

s.d. 

/ 

1  54 

21 

Nnlato  mission . 

t  20 

(  12  s.  d. 

/ 

}  50 

36 

Tanana  mission . 

1  50 

34 

1 . 

26 

Golovin  Bay  mission . 

f  3s.d. 

Okitkon . 

1  3 

/  4  s.  d. 

1  7 

}  2* 

15 

Tatpan . 

(  4S-d’ 

1  23 

18 

Stephan . 

l  12 

1 

/ 

13 

10 

Nellagoroak . . 

1 

5 

l . 

5 

J.  T.  Lindseth . 

(  lOs.d. 

Capt.  E.  S.  Walker . 

1  io 

I  1  s.  d. 

t  1 

I 

l 

/ 

Two  male  deer  belonging  to  the  Government  are  in  the  Golovin  herd 
and  one  in  the  S}Tnrock  herd. 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  deer  which  have  died 
during  the  present  year: 


Date. 

Cause  of  death. 

Number. 

Sex. 

1900. 

Aug.  — 

Killed  by  miners . 

10 

Aug.  15 

Butchered  (injured) . . 

1 

Male. 

Sept.  G 

Broken  leg . 

2 

Do. 

Sept.  20 

Internal  sickness . 

1 

Female  (Martin’s). 

Sept.  25 

Injured  in  fighting . 

1 

Male. 

Sept,  26 

Lost  in  moving  camp . . 

5 

Sept.  30 

Pneumonia . . 

1 

Female. 

Oct.  4 

Fractured  skull . . .  . 

1 

Male. 

Oct.  6 

Old  age . . . . 

1 

Female. 

Oct.  8 

Hoof  trouble . 

2 

Male. 

Nov.  5 

Pneumonia . 

2 

Female. 

Nov.  6 

Spinal  meningitis . . . . 

1 

Do. 

Nov.  10 

Pneumonia . 

1 

Do. 

Dec.  6 

Insane . . 

1 

Male. 

Dec.  12 

Septicemia . . . 

1 

Do. 

Dec.  20 

Hoof  trouble . 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

Internal  trouble . 

1 

Female. 

Dec.  — 

Lost  (sick) .  . . . 

1 

Male. 

Dec.  22 

Abscess . 

1 

Female. 

1901. 

Jan.  4 

Slaughtered  (lame)  . . 

1 

Male. 

Jan.  10 

Strangled  by  halter . . 

1 

Do. 

Feb.  12 

Diarrhea . 

2 

Do. 

Apr.  13 

Calving . 

1 

Female. 

May  27 

. do . 

2 

Females. 

June  1 

Rheumatism . 

1 

Female. 

June  20 

Paralvsis _ 

i 

Male. 

June  20 

Internal  sickness . 

l 

Female. 

All  the  wood  for  winter  and  summer  use  was  hauled  from  the  tim¬ 
ber.  a  mile  or  so  distant  from  the  station,  by  “green”  deer.  In  this 
way  between  thirty  and  thirty -five  deer  were  broken  during  the  win¬ 
ter  and  were  made  ready  for  the  trail. 

There  has  been  an  epidemic  among  the  dogs,  and  hundreds  have  died 
in  this  vicinity.  Dogs  valued  at  from  $50  to  $150  would  be  well  and 
strong  one  day,  while  on  the  next  they  would  have  to  be  killed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spreading  of  the  disease,  as  when  they  were  once  affected 
they  would  bite  all  the  dogs  with  which  they  came  in  contact.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Lapp  dog  died  in  the  summer,  a  trained  pup  in  the  fall,  one  had 
to  be  shot  in  the  winter,  six  puppies  died  in  the  spring,  and  the  ones 
sent  to  the  Kuskokwim  were  all  sick  when  the  last  word  came  from 
them.  Over  two  hundred  dogs  were  hauled  out  of  Unalaklik  after  the 
snow  went  away.  We  still  have  enough  dogs  for  the  herd,  but  not 
enough  to  go  out  with  new  herds. 

The  list  of  sleds  and  harness  at  the  station  is  as  follows: 


Riding  sleds . 

Freighting  sleds . 

Riding  pulkas . 

Freighting  pulkas _ 

Sets  of  single  harness 


13 

13 

3 

28 

32 


The  natives  in  this  vicinity  have  suffered  very  little  during  the  past 
year  for  want  of  food.  A  good  supply  of  dried  salmon  was  stored 
in  their  “caches”  for  winter.  Salmon  trout,  ptarmigan,  and  tomcod 
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have  been  very  abundant  in  their  seasons.  Wild  dee1*,  during  the 
spring,  came  from  the  heavy  snows  inland  to  the  coast,  and  quite  a 
number  of  them  were  killed;  one  moose,  also,  was  shot  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  station.  Sledding  being  good  the  natives  were  able  to 
exchange  their  trout  and  deer  meat  for  flour,  etc.,  at  St.  Michael  to 
good  advantage. 

I  have  been  relieved  of  much  of  the  work  of  the  station  that  has 
formerly  fallen  to  my  lot  by  the  valuable  assistance  given  me  by 
Messrs.  Lindseth  and  Willard.  Both  men  have  been  very  attentive  to 
the  work  devolving  upon  them. 

At  the  time  the  natives  were  sick  last  summer  I  gave  them  ray  atten¬ 
tion.  Many  were  vaccinated — as  many  as  1  had  virus  with  which  to 
vaccinate  them — during  the  time  of  the  smallpox  in  Nome.  The  epi¬ 
demic,  which  was  a  complication  of  measles,  bronchitis,  and  intestinal 
catarrh,  caused  a  lesser  death  rate  here  and  at  Unalaklik  than  at  other 
points  along  the  coast.  Major  Ebert,  chief  surgeon  of  Fort  St. 
Michael,  kindly  furnished  me  with  medicines  for  the  natives  when  I 
made  application.  My  services  were  required  on  several  occasions 
with  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  Unalaklik- 
Kaltag  telegraph  line. 

Miners  with  greater  or  less  ailments  stopped  to  be  treated.  During 
my  tour  of  inspection  I  was  able  to  give  what  assistance  was  in  my 
power  to  the  natives  and  missions  along  the  way.  The  health  of  the 
employees  of  the  station  has  been  very  good  during  the  whole  year, 
only  a  few  cases  have  required  my  attention. 

Our  winter  this  year  has  been  very  long  and  severe.  The  river  froze 
up  on  the  20th  of  October  and  did  not  open  up  until  the  3d  of  June. 
On  several  occasions  the  thermometer  registered  38°  below  zero,  while 
in  February  it  was  as  low  as  40°.  Heavy  snows  in  the  early  fall,  with 
the  formation  of  crusts  of  ice  upon  them,  have  made  some  locations  very 
unfavorable  to  deer. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Rev.  F.  J  ulius  Quist  and  Miss  Selma 
Peterson,  of  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  at  Unalaklik,  for  the 
many  services  which  they  have  from  time  to  time  rendered  the  employees 
of  the  station.  They  have  made  our  sta}r  in  Alaska  much  more  pleasant 
by  their  kindness  and  helpfulness  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

1  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  suggestions:  That  the  Government 
deer  now  in  the  vicinity  of  Unalaklik  be  left  here;  that  a  herd  from 
Port  Clarence  be  driven  to  Kotzebue  Sound  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Robert  Samms,  missionary;  that  the  general  superintendent  be 
more  centrally  located;  that  Point  Hope  be  included  in  his  tour  of 
inspection;  that  an  interpreter  be  taken  along  so  that  the  journey  may 
be  productive  of  as  much  good  as  possible;  that  supplies  be  le^t  at 
the  different  stations  during  the  summer  for  this  winter  trip;  that  the 
deer  now  in  the  Eaton  herd,  and  known  as  Moses’s  herd,  be  purchased 
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from  the  owner  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  herders;  that  the  Nulato 
herd  he  sent  to  its  destination  as  earty  as  possible;  that  the  Unalaklik 
Valley,  with  the  neighboring  hills,  be  reserved  to  the  natives  with  their 
deer. 

REPORT  OF  SYNROCK  HERD. 

While  I  have  gathered  the  statistics  of  the  dilferent  herds,  1  have 
not  included  them  in  this  report,  for  the  reason  that  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  sent  you  b}^  those  in  charge  of  their  respective  herds. 
There  is  one  exception  to  this,  the  report  of  the  Synrock  herd,  which 
is  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.  1  have  the  honor  to  include 
the  same  in  this  report.  During  the  summer  the  herd  was  left  on  the 
Synrock  River.  At  the  time  of  the  epidemic  of  measles,  which  was 
during  the  fawning  season  and  after,  the  herders  being  all  sick  (Charlie 
Antisarlook  and  Achickchick,  his  brother,  died)  the  herd  was  practi¬ 
cally  abandoned  and  some  of  the  deer  wandered  away  and  were  either 
lost  or  stolen.  In  the  middle  of  February  the  herd  was  moved  to  the 
Eaton  River,  where  I  found  it  in  the  latter  part  of  March.  A  number 
of  deer  have  been  broken,  some  sold,  and  some  rented  out  to  private 
individuals.  One  hundred  fawns  were  born  in  the  spring  of  1900. 
Twenty-seven  young  deer  and  45  old  deer,  making  in  all  72  deer  had 
died  up  to  March  24, 1901.  1  found  the  deer  in  a  fair  condition,  num¬ 

bering,  as  near  as  I  could  count  them  in  a  body,  360.  Five  native  boys 
and  one  native  girl  were  in  charge.  The}^  are  owned  as  follows: 


Owner. 


Females. 


Males. 


Charlie’s  widow,  Mary . . . . . 

Achickchick’ s  widow. . . . . 

Kotoak  (herder  7\  months,  Charlie’s  brother,  age  21) - 

Sagoonuk  (herder  16  months,  Achickchick’s  boy,  age  16) 
Angalook  (herder  16  months,  Charlie’s  brother,  age  16)  . 

Aseebuk  (herder  16  months,  age  18) . . . . 

Kokenyok  . 

Government . 


136 

30 

10 

6 

6 

5 

5 


136 

15 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 


A  blank  book  was  given  Angalook,  in  which  he  was  shown  how  to 
keep  an  account  of  all  the  deer  that  die  or  are  killed;  he  was  also 
instructed  to  keep  an  account  of  all  fawns  born.  He  seemed  very 
capable  and  bright,  and  I  think  he  will  keep  as  correct  an  account  as 
is  possible. 

Kotoak  informed  me  that  one  of  his  sled  deer  had  been  killed  by  a 
white  man.  I  made  inquiry  and  found  that  a  road-house  man  by  the 
name  of  Meyers,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tishoo  River,  had  killed  it.  I 
gathered  all  the  facts  I  could,  making  a  special  trip  from  Nome  to 
Teller  for  that  purpose.  I  turned  the  report  over  to  Mr.  Brevig  and 
asked  him  to  do  what  he  saw  fit  in  the  matter. 

I  saw  Maiy  (Charlie’s  widow)  on  several  occasions.  She  showed 
me  a  will  that  purported  to  be  signed  by  her  husband  just  before  he 
died.  I  did  all  I  could  to  have  the  will  probated  and  an  executor 
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appointed,  but  could  not  get  her  to  see  the  need  of  taking  action.  I 
succeeded  in  getting  her  to  come  to  Nome  and  buy  provisions  for 
herself  and  herders  for  the  summer,  after  which  she  promised  to  close 
her  house  in  Synroek  and  go  out  to  her  deer.  I  thought  it  best  to 
leave  the  probating  of  her  will  until  your  arrival. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Francis  H.  Gambell,  M.  I). 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska ,  Washington ,  I).  C. 


Eaton  Reindeer  Station,  Alaska. 


May  31,  1901. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  in  regard 
to  the  school  work:  School  began  October  23  and  closed  April  26, 
during  which  time  school  was  in  regular  session,  with  the  exception 
of  holiday  vacations.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  first 
term  was  10,  7  of  whom  were  Eskimos,  2  Lapps,  and  1  American. 
Gradually,  as  the  parents  moved  away  and  the  hunting  seasons  opened, 
the  attendance  decreased.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  ranged  from  6  to  21 
years,  most  of  whom  had  attended  school  before,  some  at  the  station 
and  others  at  the  mission  school  at  Unalaklik. 

A  large  part  of  the  time  was  taken  up  with  conversation,  in  teaching 
the  proper  use  of  the  English  language.  Lessons  were  given  in  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  geography,  and  drawing.  The 
children  take  great  interest  in  their  school  work,  and  it  has  been  not 
an  infrequent  occurrence  to  have  a  boy  or  girl  come  to  school  without 
his  or  her  breakfast.  The  pupil  furthest  advanced  reads  nicely  in  the 
Third  Reader,  and  has  studied  arithmetic  as  far  as  common  fractions. 

The  natives,  though  of  a  sluggish  nature,  are  bright  and  very  fond 
of  music.  Indeed,  the  children  teach  their  parents  songs  that  they 
have  learned  in  school.  Their  use  of  English  savors  of  the  vernacular, 
they  having  acquired  a  good  deal  of  it  from  passing  prospectors.  For 
example,  upon  asking  a  boy  if  he  liked  to  come  to  school,  I  received 
i  the  reply,  44  You  bet!  ”  This  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  overcome 
and  purer  English  taught  in  its  place. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Frederick  E.  Willard. 


Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

I 

General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska,  Washington,  D.  C. 


» 


Eaton  Reindeer  Station,  Alaska, 

February  \ W ,  1901. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  November  13,  1900,  reached  me  the  14th 
instant  (ninety-three  days  en  route).  In  it  I  received  information 
that  Dr.  Romig  had  turned  back  from  his  attempted  trip  to  the  sta- 
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tion  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  his  men.  Acting  on  jour  instruc¬ 
tions  to  do  what  I  found  best  with  the  herd,  I  am  preparing  to  send  a 
herd  of  50  males  and  50  females,  in  charge  of  Nils  Persen  Bals  and  his 
son,  Per,  who  were  to  go  to  the  Kuskokwim,  to  Kotzebue  Mission. 
I  will  send  supplies  with  them  to  last  until  about  the  middle  of  August. 
There  are  four  in  the  family — Nils,  his  wife,  son,  and  daughter. 

Mr.  Flanagan,  an  old  schoolmate  of  mine  at  Parsons  College,  who 
is  very  trustworthy,  and  who  has  been  over  the  route  before  this 
winter,  will  go  along  to  act  as  guide  and  to  make  all  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  between  the  two  parties.  Nils  Klemetson  will  also  go  with 
them  to  assist  them  in  freighting  goods  and  supplies  to  their  destina¬ 
tion.  He  Avill  return  with  Mr.  Flanagan  to  the  station.  I  trust  that 
this  will  meet  with  your  approval.  I  have  acted  thus  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons:  First,  I  have  more  men  at  the  station  than  I  need,  and  as 
it  is  your  plan  to  supply  Kotzebue  Sound  with  deer  in  the  near  future, 
I  thought  by  taking  action  this  spring  we  would  at  least  be  a  year 
ahead  were  we  to  v  T  for  another  year.  Second,  as  there  will  then 
be  but  one  herd  left  at  the  station  belonging  to  the  Government,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  continue  the  station  work,  simply  retaining 
enough  men  to  start  with  the  remainder  of  the  deer  for  the  Koskok- 
wim  in  the  early  part  of  next  fall.  I  will  have  harness  and  sleds  pre¬ 
pared  this  summer  for  the  expected  trip  to  the  Kuskokwim,  so  that 
everything  will  be  in  readiness  upon  your  arrival  to  retain  or  dispose 
of  men  as  you  see  fit. 

If  the  work  at  the  station  is  to  be  discontinued,  I  think  that  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  bring  supplies  for  eight  people  for  six  months,  and  if 
any  incidentals  are  needed,  to  get  them  from  St.  Michael.  There 
should  be  four  competent  men  with  the  herd  to  the  Kuskokwim,  and 
as  the  Catholics  will  have  their  herders  get  supplies  from  the  station 
until  December,  we  will  need  supplies  for  them  also — two  men  and 
one  woman. 

The  mission  at  Golovin  Bay  found  that  there  were  46  or  49  deer  still 
remaining  in  the  herd  belonging  to  Mr.  Prevost.  They  put  them 
with  the  natives’  herd  and  started  them  all  this  wav,  but  they  returned 
on  the  plea  that  the  snow  was  too  deep  to  continue.  I  have  not  heard 
direct  from  Mr.  Hendrickson,  but  that  is  what  I  have  heard  rumored. 

Hoping  that  I  have  done  everything  for  the  best  and  that  it  may 
meet  with  your  approval,  I  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Francis  H.  Gambell,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska,  Washington ,  D.  C. 

P.  S. — Nils  Bals  intends  to  remain  at  Kotzebue  Sound  until  the 
summer  of  1902. 
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THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  ESKIMO  HERDERS.  DR.  F.  H.  CAMBELL,  M.  D. 

Lone  Tree,  Iowa, 

December  10 ,  1901. 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  communication  of  December  4,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  trained  native  in  managing  a  herd  of  deer, 
harnessing,  driving,  traveling,  and  caring  for  the  same,  I  have  the 
honor  to  report  as  follows: 

During  my  trip  of  inspection  last  spring,  I  was  able  to  observe  the 
native,  not  only  as  a  herder  under  the  supervision  of  a  white  man  but 
as  an  independent  owner  of  deer.  In  both  cases  I  was  pleased  to  note 
their  ability  over  that  of  the  apprentices  at  Eaton  who  had  spent  but 
a  year  or  two  in  caring  for  the  deer.  While  I  was  convinced  that  the 
herd  of  deer  at  one  point  was  being  neglected  and  kept  from  the 
proper  feeding  grounds  that  the  comfort  of  the  herders  might  not  be 
sacrificed,  still  at  the  very  next  herd  I  found  that  the  natives  had 
moved  from  warm  homes  inland  and  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  a 
deserted  hut  that  their  deer  might  feed  on  good  moss  pastures.  I 
found  that  they  take  an  interest  not  only  in  lassoing  and  breaking 
the  deer,  but  that  they  are,  anxious  as  to  the  general  outcome  of  their 
herds. 

While  I  do  not  consider  them,  as  a  whole,  fast  travelers  when  left 
to  themselves,  nevertheless,  when  under  the  instruction  of  a  white 
man,  they  give  very  good  satisfaction  in  caring  for  a  deer  while  cn  a 
trip. 

They  are  very  quick  at  making  harness  and  sleds,  and  will  take  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  doing  their  work  well. 

While  I  do  not  consider  them  as  efficient  as  the  Laplanders,  never¬ 
theless  I  think  that  the  deer  would  go  on  and  increase  were  outside 
influences  removed  and  they  were  left  wholly  in  charge  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  herds.  I  do  not  think  that  the  rate  of  increase  would  be  so  great, 
nevertheless  I  have  confidence  in  the  native  to  such  an  extent  that  1 
believe  he  realizes  what  is  the  best  way  to  handle  a  herd  for  him  to 
realize  the  most  good  out  of  it. 

In  a  few  generations  they  may  become  as  proficient  as  the  Lapland¬ 
ers,  but  no  one  can  tell  now.  I  think  that  there  should  be  a  white 
man  in  control  for  a  number  of  years,  still  I  would  not  waver  one  iota 
from  the  original  plan  of  “placing  deer  in  the  hands  of  the  native.” 

Trusting  that  this  is  satisfactory,  I  remain,  yours,  truly, 

Francis  H.  Gambell. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska , 

Bureau  of  Education ,  Washington ,  D.  C. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  N.  P.  BALS  AND  A.  NILIMA. 


•  Nome,  Alaska,  November  If,  1900. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  better  of  October  13  was  received  by  me  on  October 
25,  and  the  letters  for  Per  Bals  and  Albert  Nilima  were  delivered  to 
them  the  next  day.  Both  were  willing  to  come  to  the  station  on  your 
terms.  1  then  tried  to  get  a  boat  going  to  St.  Michael,  and  at  one 
time  thought  I  had  succeeded.  The  boat  was  a  schooner,  and  it  was 
also  to  take  the  St.  Michael  mail,  but  there  was  some  trouble  about 
getting  the  schooner,  and  then  the  wind  has  been  so  strong  for  the  last 
week  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  anything  on  the  water  front. 
The  Sadie  had  made  her  last  trip  to  St.  Michael  before  your  letter  was 
received.  I  had  to  finally  give  up  the  idea  of  getting  a  boat  at  all, 
and  have  made  arrangements  with  a  young  man  to  take  the  men  to 
Eaton  with  a  dog  team. 

Mr.  E.  Larson  is  on  his  way  to  the  Koskoqwim,  and  has  agreed  to 
take  Per  and  Albert  to  Eaton  for  $75  a  piece  or  $150. 

Give  my  best  regards  to  all  at  Unalaklik,  and  tell  them  that  1  shall 
always  remember  with  pleasure  last  winter. 

Yours,  sincerely, 


S.  Newman  Scherzer. 


Dr.  F.  H.  Gambell, 

Superintendent  of  Eaton  Reindeer  Station. 


DAILY  JOURNAL  OF  EATON  REINDEER  STATION. 

[Eaton  Reindeer  Station  Log  Book.  By  Frederick  E.  Willard.] 

July  1,  1901:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  64°.  Warm  rain.  Superin¬ 
tendent  still  remains  sick. 

July  2:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  60°.  Warm  and  bright.  The  herders 
were  given  two  months’  rations  and  sent  to  the  herd.  Dr.  Gambell 
was  able  to  be  up  and  went  to  Unalaklik  with  the  herders. 

July -3:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  58°.  #The  provision  boat,  schooner 
Casco ,  arrived  this  morning.  Mr.  Lindseth,  the  assistant  superintend¬ 
ent,  came  on  shore  this  evening  and  went  up  to  the  station  to  get  some 
of  the  men  down. 

Jul}7  4:  Temperature,  7  a.  m. ,  58°.  Provisions  were  unloaded  to-day. 
Mr.  Frederick  E.  Willard,  who  will  remain  at  the  station  this  year, 
left  the  boat  for  land  this  forenoon. 

July  5:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  60°.  All  the  remaining  provisions 
were  put  on  shore  this  morning.  Mr.  Lindseth  and  Mr.  Willard, 
with  two  of  the  Lapps,  went  to  the  station. 

July  6:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  35°.  Cloudy.  A  few  salmon  were 
caught  to-day. 
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July  7:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  50°.  Cloudy.  Some  provisions  were 
started  up  from  Unalaklik  in  the  Gladys,  but  the  river  was  too  low  to 
bring  her  all  the  w7ay  up.  Two  miners  passed  up  the  river  on  their 
way  to  the  Yukon. 

July  8:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  17°.  Cloudy.  One  of  the  Lapps  is 
siek  with  la  grippe. 

July  9:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  48°.  Cloudy.  Mr.  Lindseth  with  two 
Lapps  went  down  to  bring  up  freight  from  the  Gladys  and  returned  in 
the  afternoon.  Herders  from  Nucleet  returned  and  reported  to  the 
superintendent.  They  state  that  having  missed  a  deer,  a  search  was 
made,  and  bones  and  pieces  of  meat  found  at  a  miner’s  camp.  They 
seem  to  have  been  on  their  way  to  Nome.  Superintendent  has  been 
busy  to-day  making  out  a  report.  Mr.  Lindseth  with  some  Lapps 
went  fishing,  and  returned  with  135  salmon  in  two  hours. 

July  10:  Temperature,  7  a.  in.,  50°.  Cloudy  in  the  morning,  clearing 
up  in  the  evening.  Superintendent  and  Mr.  Lindseth  with  a  Lapp 
I  left  for  St.  Michael  in  the  whaleboat  this  afternoon,  taking  the  mail 
with  them.  Some  Lapps  are  out  fishing.  A  man  can  not  stand  around 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  these  days  or  the  mosquitoes  will  devour 
him. 

July  11:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  52°.  Clear,  with  a  brisk  south  wind. 
Some  Lapps  are  carrying  lumber  to  the  river  bank  to  be  floated  to 
Unalaklik. 

July  12:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  61°;  3  p.  m.  90°.  Clear.  South 
wind.  Natives  have  established  a  small  fishing  camp  on  the  river  near 
the  station. 

J ulv  13:  Temperature,  7  a.  m. ,  62°.  Clear.  Light  west  wind.  An¬ 
ders  Biti  floated  the  lumber  to  Unalaklik  and  will  build  a  house  there 
for  the  Government  use.  The  superintendent  with  his  crew  returned 
from  St.  Michael  to-day.  Mr.  Frank  Johansen  came  with  them  and 
will  return  next  week. 

July  14:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  50°.  Northwest  wind.  Rain. 

July  15:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  54°.  Cloudy.  Light  northwest 
wind. 

July  16:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  55°.  Cloudy  in  the  morning  and 
bright  in  the  afternoon.  Some  fishing  was  done,  and  Mr.  Lindseth, 
Mr.  Willard,  and  Mr.  Johansen  started  for  St.  Michael. 

July  17:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  48°.  Cloudy,  with  some  rain. 

July  18:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  50°.  Cloudy  and  rainy.  Two  of 

i  the  Lapps  who  were  sent  to  Unalaklik  to  assist  in  building  the  house 
returned  to-da}7. 

July  19:  Temperature,  7  a.  in.,  48°.  Rained  all  day  long.  The  su¬ 
perintendent  went  to  Unalaklik. 

July  20:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  50°.  Cloudy. 

July  21:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  55°.  Bright.  Those  who  went  to 

S.  Doc.  98 - 4 
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St.  Michael  on  the  16th  returned  this  evening,  also  the  superintendent 
First  case  of  measles  among  the  natives. 

July  22:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  55°.  Cloudy. 

July  23:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  56°.  Cloudy.  Superintendent  was 
called  to  Unalaklik  on  professional  duty.  Some  fish  were  caught,  and 
preparations  made  for  a  trip  to  St.  Michael. 

July  24:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  56°.  Cloudy.  Mr.  Lindseth  and 
Mr.  Willard  started  for  St.  Michael.  Dr.  Gambell  will  join  them  at 
Unalaklik.  Some  Lapps  went  to  Unalaklik. 

July  25:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  57°.  Clear. 

Juty  26:  Clear  and  calm.  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  57°. 

July  27:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  55°.  Calm  most  of  the  day,  with 
some  thunder  and  rain.  Superintendent  and  party  returned  from  St. 
Michael  and  walked  up  from  Unalaklik. 

July  28:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  57°.  Cloudy,  with  rain  in  the 
morning.  Mr.  Lindseth  took  a  Lapp  and  went  to  Unalaklik  for  the 
whaleboat. 

July  29:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  55°.  Cloudy  all  day,  with  mist 
and  a  little  rain.  Mr.  Lindseth  returned  at  5  a.  m. ,  having  left  the 
boat  about  2  miles  downstream.  Later  the  superintendent  and  Mr. 
Lindseth  brought  the  boat  to  the  station. 

July  30:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  50°.  Cloudy.  The  superintendent 
and  Mr.  Lindseth  went  fishing  this  evening,  and  several  salmon  were 
caught.  The  river  is  high  on  account  of  late  rains. 

July  31:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  50°.  Cloudy,  with  rain  at  intervals. 
This  morning  was  spent  in  putting  fish  on  poles  for  station  use.  In 
the  afternoon  preparations  were  made  for  another  trip  to  St.  Michael, 
and  in  the  evening  Mr.  Lindseth  and  Mr.  Willard  started  for  there, 
the  superintendent  going  as  far  as  Unalaklik. 

August  1:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  52°.  Clear  and  calm  during  the 
day,  with  a  strong  south  wind  beginning  at  5  o’clock.  Rain  squalls 
are  frequent. 

August  2:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  48°.  Cloudy.  Rain.  Strong 
southwest  wind. 

August  3:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  50°.  Cloudy,  with  occasional  show¬ 
ers.  The  superintendent  returned  from  Unalaklik  and  brought  Rev. 
Julius  F.  Quist  with  him. 

August  4:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  50°.  Overcast.  Windy.  The 
revenue  cutter  Bear  anchored  off  Unalaklik  at  11  o’clock  last  night, 
having  towed  the  station  whaleboat  from  St.  Michael.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lindseth  and  daughter  and  Mr.  Willard  came  as  passengers.  The 
steam  launch,  a  cutter,  and  the  station  boat  were  brought  up  the  river 
and  all  reached  the  station  except  the  launch,  which  ran  aground  2 
miles  below  here  and  could  be  brought  no  farther.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son  and  Dr.  F.  H.  Gambell  supervised  the  landing  of  the  reindeer 
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hides  and  the  loading  of  trade  goods.  A  relief  expedition  is  being 
started  for  the  perishing  natives.  The  boats  all  started  down  river 
this  evening.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Lindseth,  and  Rev.  Quist 
went  to  Unalaklik. 

August  5:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  48°.  Rained  all  da}".  The  super¬ 
intendent  and  Mr.  Lindseth  returned  this  afternoon  from  Unalaklik. 

August  6:  Temperature,  7  a.  in.,  50°.  Clear  in  the  morning,  with 
rain  in  the  evening.  Most  of  the  Laplanders  turned  in  what  Govern¬ 
ment  property  they  had  and  made  preparations  for  their  trip  to  Nor¬ 
way.  In  the  evening  most  of  them  left  for  Unalaklik. 

August  7 :  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  50°.  Rained  all  day.  Some  Lapps 
came  up  and  said  that  the  Bear  had  returned  to  Unalaklik  and  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  Lapps.  Later  Dr.  Jackson,  with  the 
Bear’s  cutter  and  the  whaleboat,  came  up  and  after  settling  accounts 
all  left  for  Unalaklik.  Mr.  Lindseth  accompanied  them. 

August  8:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  49°.  Superintendent  and  Mr. 
Willard  went  to  Unalaklik.  All  the  station  people  returned  at  11  p.  m. 

August  9:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  50°.  Rain  all  day. 

August  10:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  49°.  Rain  most  of  the  day.  The 
river  is  getting  so  high  that  most  of  the  fish  that  were  drying  across 
the  river  had  to  be  brought  over. 

August  11:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  46°.  Rain  all  day.  The  deer 
legs  brought  from  Siberia  were  spread  out  on  the  floor  of  the  loft  to 
dry.  Mr.  Lindseth  made  a  great  improvement  on  the  sitting  room  by 
laying  a  tarpaulin  carpet. 

August  12:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  50°.  West  wind.  Rained  in  the 
morning.  Clear  in  the  afternoon. 

August  13:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  46°.  Rained  nearly  all  day.  An 
epidemic  of  measles  is  raging  among  the  natives. 

August  14:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  48°..  Cloudy,  with  a  few  rain 
showers.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Lindseth,  and  Ole  Bahr  left  this 
evening  for  St.  Michael.  Some  of  the  superintendent’s  dried  salmon 
was  stolen  last  night. 

August  15:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  46°.  Cloudy,  with  rain  most  of 
the  day. 

August  16:  Temperature,  7  a.  m. ,  48°.  Cloudy,  with  rain  and  a  strong 
southwest  wind  in  the  morning.  Clear  and  calm  in  the  afternoon. 
Mr.  Willard  stayed  up  last  night  to  watch  for  salmon  thieves,  but 
none  appeared.  Nights  are  getting  quite  dark. 

August  17:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  44°.  Cloudy.  Changing  wind. 
Mr.  Lindseth  and  Ole  Bahr  returned  this  evening.  Superintendent 
is  at  Unalaklik.  The  season’s  record  for  sailing  was  made  this  trip. 
Time  from  St.  Michael  to  Unalaklik  eight  and  one-half  hours. 

August  18:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  47°.  Cloudy.  Superintendent 
arrived  from  Unalaklik. 
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August  19:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  50°.  Clear.  Light,  southwest 
breeze. 

August  20:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  50°.  Warm,  partially  overcast. 
Light,  west  wind.  Dr.  Gambell,  Mr.  Lindseth,  Mr.  Willard,  and  the 
Lapp  went  to  Unalaklik  and  brought  up  the  whaleboat.  With  them, 
in  another  boat,  came  Rev.  Quist,  Rev.  Forsell,  Miss  Selma  Peterson, 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Forsberg.  The  visitors  will  remain  over  night. 

August  21:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  48°.  Clear.  South  wind  in  fore¬ 
noon,  calm  in  afternoon.  The  visitors  left  this  morning  for  Unalaklik. 
The  boat  was  repaired  and  rations  issued  to  be  sent  to  the  herders  at 
Nucleet. 

August  22:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  39°.  Cool  and  overcast.  North¬ 
east  wind.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Lindseth,  and  Ole  Bahr  started 
for  Nucleet. 

August  23:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  48°.  Warm,  bright  day.  Light, 
northeast  wind. 

August  24:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  44°.  Overcast,  with  showers  in 
the  evening  and  a  light  wind  from  the  south. 

August  25:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  54°.  A  native  brought  the  mail 
up  from  Unalaklik. 

August  26:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  52°.  Light,  northeast  wind.  A 
fine  day.  Several  natives  from  the  fishing  camp  came  over  to  spend 
the  Sunday  afternoon  looking  at  magazines. 

August  27:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  40°.  East  wind.  Rain  in  the 
afternoon. 

August  28:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  44°.  Strong,  east  wind.  Rained 
hard  all  day.  The  river  is  rising  again. 

August  29:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  47°.  Cloudy,  with  a  few  showers  i 
during  the  day.  This  evening  we  were  surprised  by  the  unexpected  ; 
arrival  of  Ole  Rahr.  He  states  that  two  deer  were  shot  b}^  men  who 
afterwards  went  to  Nome.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Lindseth,  and  Ole 
Bahr  then  started  back  and  were  nearly  drowned  in  a  severe  storm, 
but  got  to  Unalaklik.  From  there  Dr.  Gambell,  Mr.  Lindseth,  Mr. 
Quist,  and  a  native  will  start  for  St.  Michael;  from  there  Dr.  Gambell 
will  go  to  Nome. 

August  30:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  50°.  Partially  overcast.  The 
natives,  who  have  dwelt  so  peacefully  across  the  stream  and.  whose 
canine  followers  have  troubled  us  so  much,  are  moving  up  the  river. 

August  31:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  49°.  Rained  nearly  all  day. 

September  1:  Temperature,  7  a.  m. ,  49°.  West  wind.  Rained  in 
the  morning,  but  turned  out  to  be  a  fine  day.  In  the  afternoon  Mr. 
Lindseth  returned  from  St.  Michael,  bringing  with  him  Private  John¬ 
son  from  the  barracks,  who  will  stay  overnight. 

September  2:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,48°.  Southwest  wind  with  rain 
most  of  the  day.  Mr.  Willard  and  Mr.  Johnson  went  to  Unalaklik  to 
attend  church  services. 
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September  3:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  50°.  Strong  north  wind  all 
day,  accompanied  by  rain  squalls.  Mr.  Willard  returned  from  Una- 
laklik  this  evening  rather  wet  from  a  swim  in  the  river. 

September  4:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  50°.  South  wind  with  much 
rain.  Ole  Bahr  and  Mr.  Willard  went  to  Unalaklik  with  the  mail. 

September  5:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  49°.  Southwest  wind.  Over¬ 
cast,  with  a  little  rain.  Those  who  went  to  Unalaklik  yesterday 
returned  to-day. 

September  6:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  48°.  Bright  day,  clouding  up 
in  the  evening. 

September  7:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  46°.  Overcast.  A  bedroom  is 
being  partitioned  off  from  the  dining  room. 

September  8:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  48°.  Rain  nearly  all  day. 
Wood  was  brought  to  the  station  for  fall  use. 

September  9:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  46°.  Bright  in  the  morning. 
Light  southwest  breeze.  Showers  toward  evening. 

September  10:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  40°.  Clear.  Southwest  wind. 
Rain  in  the  evening.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindseth  and  daughter  went  to 
Unalaklik  and  returned  in  the  evening.  Three  boat  loads  of  natives, 
bound  up  the  river,  stopped  at  the  station  to  trade. 

September  11:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  38°.  West  wind.  Fine  day. 
A  little  snow  has  fallen  on  the  mountain  tops.  Mr.  Ivanoff  and  two 
natives  came  up  from  Unalaklik  and  returned  later. 

September  12:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  47°.  East  wind  with  frequent 
showers  during  the  day. 

September  13:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  48°.  South  wind.  Clear  in 
the  morning.  Rain  squalls  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  Some  wood 
was  brought  from  up  the  river.  The  river  is  rising  rapidly. 

September  14:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  50°.  Rain  all  day. 

September  15:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  47°.  Strong  south  wind. 
Clear  and  cool.  Few  showers  in  the  evening.  More  snow  has  fallen 
on  the  mountains.  Some  natives  stopped  this  evening  on  their  way  up 
the  river  and  say  that  the  superintendent  is  at  Unalaklik. 

September  16:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  48°.  Strong  southwest  wind. 
Trees  are  blown  over  by  the  wind. 

September  17:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  38°.  Light  southwest  breeze 
and  fog  in  the  morning.  Clear  and  cool  in  the  evening.  Superintend¬ 
ent  Dr.  F.  H.  Gambell  returned  this  evening  from  Nome. 

September  18:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  32°.  Cool,  calm,  and  cloudy. 
Mr.  Lindseth,  the  Lapp,  and  a  native  started  for  Nucleet,  Superin¬ 
tendent  went  to  Unalaklik. 

September  19:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  29°;  8  a.  m.,  37°.  Heavy  frost 
last  night.  Fine  day,  with  a  very  light  breeze  from  the  south.  A 
native  came  up  from  Unalaklik  this  evening  with  a  note  from  the 
superintendent,  saying  that  he  would  go  to  Nucleet  and  Mr.  Lindseth 
to  St.  Michael. 
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September  20:  Temperature,  7  a.  in.,  30°.  Northeast  wind;  cloudy. 
The  superintendent  and  a  native  arrived  unexpectedly  this  afternoon. 
Having  gone  20  miles  up  the  coast,  it  was  decided  that  the  Lapps  should 
walk  the  remaining  distance,  as  the  whaleboat  was  leaking  too  much  to 
go  any  farther. 

September  21:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  39°.  East  by  northeast  wind; 
cloudy.  Some  repairs  were  made  upon  the  storehouse  roof. 

September  22:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  38°.  Clear  and  calm.  A  most 
beautiful  day.  Dr.  Gambell  and  Mr.  Willard  went  toUnalaklik  this 
morning. 

September  23:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  32°.  East  wind;  cloudy.  This 
evening  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Lindseth,  Mr.  Willard,  Nils  Klemet- 
sen,  Isak  Bango  and  wife  walked  up  from  Unalaklik  and  brought  the 
mail. 

September  24:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  43°.  Southeast  wind.  Cloudy 
in  the  morning  and  raining  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Lindseth  and  two 
Lapps  left  this  morning  for  Nucleet. 

September  25:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  44°.  Calm,  with  occasional 
showers. 

September  26:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  40°.  Northwest  wind;  over¬ 
cast.  A  new  trail  was  cut  through  the  brush  below  the  station  for 
winter  travel. 

September  27:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  32°.  Northwest  wind.  We 
awoke  this  morning  to  find  a  little  snow  on  the  ground.  Snow  fell 
irregularly  during  the  day. 

September  28:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  30°.  Very  light  north  wind. 
A  little  snow  fell  this  morning,  but  went  off  during  the  day.  Super¬ 
intendent  walked  to  Unalaklik. 

September  29:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  33°.  Clear  and  calm.  Some 
natives  came  up  from  the  mission  this  morning. 

September  30:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  32°.  Strong  southeast  wind; 
fair.  Two  miners,  on  their  way  to  Yukon,  stopped  at  the  station  to 
repair  their  boat.  This  evening  Mr.  Lindseth,  Ole  Bahr,  and  Nils 
Klemetsen  arrived.  The  herd  is  between  here  and  Unalaklik.  Mr. 
Lindseth,  in  charge  of  the  sloop  Gladys ,  with  the  Lapp  women  and 
their  belongings  as  passengers  and  cargo,  was  shipwrecked  off  the 
mouth  of  Egavik  River.  Passengers  and  crew  were  saved  and  half 
the  cargo  recovered. 

October  1:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  42°.  Rained  all  last  night  and 
part  of  to-day.  Cloudy.  The  snow  has  gone  off  the  mountains. 
W  ind  changed  from  southeast  to  southwest.  Mr.  Lindseth  and  the 
Lapps  went  to  Unalaklik  this  morning  and  brought  the  Lapps’  pro¬ 
visions,  etc.,  up  to  North  River.  From  there  Mr.  Lindseth  and  Nils 
Klemetsen  came  up  to  the  station. 

October  2:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,36°.  Northeast  wind.  Mr.  Lind- 
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seth  and  the  Lapp  went  to  the  station  to  bring  up  provisions.  The 
Lapp  women  were  expected  up,  but  got  only  to  North  River.  From 
there  Marit  Bals  came  to  the  station.  Private  B.  C.  Moore,  of  the 
Signal  Corps,  walked  up  from  Unalaklik  and  will  stay  overnight. 
Later  in  the  evening  Mr.  Lindseth  and  two  Lapps  arrived;  with  them 
came  Mr.  Frank  Sanders,  who  has  the  new  trading  store  at  Unalaklik. 
He  will  remain  overnight. 

October  3:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  44°.  East  wind.  The  two  visitors, 
Mr.  Lindseth,  and  some  Lapps  left  this  morning  for  Unalaklik.  Mr. 
Willard  started  for  a  visit  to  the  herd. 

October  4:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  42°.  East  wind.  This  afternoon 
Mr.  Willard,  Isak  Bango,  and  Mrs.  Bals  came  in  from  the  herd.  Ole 
Bahr  walked  up  from  Unalaklik. 

October  5:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  40°.  Overcast;  light  east  wind. 
Ole  Bahr  and  Isak  Bango  walked  to  Unalaklik  this  morning.  In  the 
evening  Dr.  Gambell,  his  friend  Mr.  Flanagan,  Mr.  Lindseth,  and  the 
Lapps  came  up  from  Unalaklik  with  the  whaleboat.  Per  Spein  came 
in  from  the  herd. 

October  6:  Temperature,  7 a.m.,  39°.  Clear  and  calm.  Per  Spein, 
Isak  Bango,  Mrs.  and  Marit  Bals  left  for  the  herd.  Mr.  Flanagan  has 
moved  into  a  Lapp  house  and  will  remain  at  the  station  all  winter. 
Some  wood  was  brought  from  up  river. 

October  7 :  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  40°.  Overcast  and  calm,  with  rain 
in  the  evening.  Mr.  Lindseth,  Mr.  Willard,  and  two  Lapps  started  this 
afternoon  for  Unalaklik.  Isak  Bango  will  go  with  them  from  the 
herd. 

October  8:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  40°.  Overcastand  calm,  with  rain 
during  the  day.  The  superintendent  and  Mr.  Flanagan  went  shooting 
and  brought  in  six  ptarmigan.  In  the  afternoon  Martin,  Nellagoroak, 
and  a  young  native  came  up  to  the  station.  Those  who  went  to 
Unalaklik  returned  with  a  boat  load  of  goods. 

October  9:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,43°.  West  wind;  overcast.  The 
superintendent,  Mr.  Lindseth,  Mr.  Flanagan,  Martin,  and  the  Lapps 
went  to  Unalaklik.  Nellagoroak  went  up  river  to  see  his  wife. 

October  10:  Temperature,  7  a.  m. ,  37°.  Overcast,  with  showers  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  Those  who  went  to  Unalaklik  returned  to-day  with  the 
exception  of  Martin.  Some  Yukon  Indians  stopped  on  their  way  to 
Unalaklik. 

October  11:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  34°.  West  wind;  overcast. 
Snowed  during  the  night.  Continued  flurries  to-day.  Superintend¬ 
ent,  Mr.  Lindseth,  Mr.  Flanagan,  Ole  Bahr,  and  Nils  Ivlemetsen  went 
to  Unalaklik  in  the  whaleboat  to  fish  tomcod.  Mr.  Rock,  a  native, 
came  up  from  Unalaklik  and  returned  in  his  kyak  with  some  necessary 
articles  for  building  a  schooner. 

October  12:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  30°.  Strong  east  wind,  develop- 
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ing  into  a  snowstorm  toward  evening.  Indians  passed  np  river.  Nel- 
lagoroak  came  in  to-day  to  get  his  rations. 

October  13:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  28°.  Strong  east  wind.  This 
evening  Dr.  Gambell,  Private  Moore,  Mr.  Flanagan,  and  Ole  Bahr 
came  up  from  Unalaklik.  They  had  stopped  at  the  herd  and  learned 
that  Nils  Bals,  the  herder,  had  killed  a  caribou  that  had  strayed  into 
the  deer  herd.  Mr.  Lindseth  and  Nils  Klemetsen  stopped  at  the 
herder’s  camp  and  will  come  up  to-morrow.  The  whaleboat  was  left 
at  Unalaklik  on  account  of  the  storm.  Superintendent  brought  up 
the  mail. 

October  14:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  28°.  Calm;  clear.  Ice  was  seen 
floating  down  the  river.  Mr.  Lindseth  and  Nils  came  into  town  this 
forenoon. 

October  15:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  26°.  Overcast  and  calm.  Two 
Lapps  took  Nellagoroak  to  herd  with  his  provisions  and  returned  with 
Mrs.  Spein.  Private  Moore  returned  to  Unalaklik.  Some  natives 
came  down  river  and  will  take  up  their  abode  in  their  winter  houses 
near  the  station.  Ice  is  floating  on  the  river. 

October  16:  Temperature,  7  a.  m. ,  12°.  Clear  and  calm.  Not  a  cloud 
in  the  sky.  This  morning  Dr.  Gambell  and  Mr.  Flanagan  started  into 
the  hills  on  a  caribou  hunt.  The  river  is  frozen  along  its  edges.  Ice 
has  been  floating  down  all  day.  Several  boat  loads  of  natives  passed 
down  river. 

October  17:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  4°.  Overcast  and  calm.  Sawed 
wood  all  day  and  said  nothing.  Dr.  Gambell  and  Mr.  Flanagan 
returned  this  evening. 

October  18:  Temperature,  7 a.  m.,4°.  Clear;  fine  day;  light  south¬ 
west  breeze.  Per  Spein  came  in  from  the  herd.  The  river  blocked 
up  and  broke  again  several  times. 

October  19:  Temperature,  7  a.  m,  2°.  Fair;  west  wind.  Per  Spein 
and  his  wife  returned  to  herd.  The  river  froze  up  during  the  night. 

October  20:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  5°.  Fair;  light,  changing  wind. 
Dr.  Gambell  was  called  to  Unalaklik  and  left  this  afternoon. 

October  21:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —2°.  Clear;  light  east  wind. 
This  is  the  first  morning  this  fall  that  the  temperature  has  fallen  below 
zero.  Mr.  Frank  Sanders,  Lieut.  R.  S.  Offley,  and  a  native  came  up 
from  Unalaklik  by  dog  team  and  returned  this  afternoon.  The  sick 
man  at  Unalaklik  died.  Mr.  Willard  went  on  an  errand  to  the  herd 
and  returned  in  the  evening. 

October  22:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  5°.  Cloudy;  very  strong  east 
wind.  Dr.  Gambell  returned  in  the  afternoon.  Snow  began  falling 
in  the  evening. 

October  23 :  Temperature,  7  a.m.,  21°.  Light  southeast  wind.  Two 
inches  of  snow  fell  during  the  night.  Nils  Bals  brought  his  daughter 
Marit  in  from  the  herd  and  he  returned  in  the  afternoon.  School 
began  to-day.  Two  natives  came  up  from  Unalaklik  with  a  dog  team. 
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October  24:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  31°.  West  wind.  Snowed  all 
day.  Rations  were  issued  for  the  Lapps.  Superintendent  made  a 
visit  to  the  herd.  Several  deer  have  died. 

October  25:  Temperature,  7  a.  in.,  26°.  Light  southwest  wind,  with 
a  little  snow.  This  evening  Mr.  Sanders  came  up  with  a  dog  team 
from  Unalaklik  and  returned  later.  George  Yalleau  arrived  with  the 
mail  from  St.  Michael.  With  him  came  an  Indian  who  is  going  up  to 
Nulato.  Twto  deer  were  brought  in  from  the  herd  to-day  by  Per  Spein 
and  Nellagoroak.  Mrs.  Spein  came  with  them. 

October  26:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  27°.  Light  west  wind.  Mr. 
Yalleau  and  the  Indian  went  up  the  river  with  the  mail  this  morning. 
Lieut.  R.  S.  Offley,  who  is  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  soldiers 
detailed  to  build  a  telegraph  line  up  the  valle}' ,  came  up  to  the  station 
this  morning.  In  the  afternoon  the  superintendent  drove  him  over 
to  his  camp  with  deer.  Superintendent  returned  in  the  evening. 

October  27:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  16°.  Cloudy;  changing  wind. 
Snowed  part  of  to-day.  Sleds  were  repaired. 

October  28:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —8°.  Cloudy;  east  wind,  with 
some  snow.  The  superintendent  and  Mr.  Lindseth  went  to  the  herd 
this  morning  and  returned  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Sanders  came  up 
with  his  dog  team  and  returned  to  Unalaklik. 

October  29:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  8°.  Cloudy;  east  wind.  A  new 
trail  was  cut  to  the  herd.  Some  deer  were  brought  in  this  evening. 
Two  Indians  from  Tanana  stopped  with  their  dog  team  on  their  way 
to  Unalaklik.  They  brought  word  that  there  was  5  feet  of  snow  on 
the  summit  of  the  Portage.  Martin  came  up  and  returned  to  Unalak¬ 
lik.  Mr.  Flanagan  walked  to  Unalaklik. 

October  30:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  10°.  Clear  and  calm.  The  deer 
were  used  hauling  wood  to-day.  David,  a  native,  came  up  from 
Unalaklik  with  a  dog  team.  The  soldiers  have  moved  camp  to  a  grove 
a  mile  above  the  station,  and  to-day  several  of  them  passed  to  and 
from  work. 

October  31:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  — 10°.  Cloudy;  light  east  wind, 
with  a  little  snow  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Yalleau,  the  mail  carrier, 
came  back  and  stopped  at  the  station  an  hour  or  two,  then  proceeded 
to  Unalaklik.  Four  miners  with  dog  teams  passed  up  river  from 
Nome  en  route  to  the  Kuskokwim  River,  where  is  said  to  be  a  discov- 
ery  of  gold.  The  Tanana  Indians  passed  up  river.  More  wood  was 
hauled  to-day.  Mrs.  Spein  visited  at  the  station  a  few  hours. 

November  1:  Temperature,  7a.  m.,  24°.  East  wind.  Overcast.  Dr. 
Gambell  walked  to  Unalaklik  and  returned  in  the  afternoon.  Per 
Spein  came  in  and  returned.  Wind  changed  to  southwest,  with  rain 
in  the  evening. 

November  2:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  26°.  West  wind,  with  snow  in 
the  afternoon.  Isak  Bango  took  the  deer  to  the  herd. 
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November  3:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  12°.  Changing  wind,  with  snow 
falling  all  day.  Isak  Bango  returned  from  the  herd.  Some  soldiers 
visited  for  a  short  while  to-day.  Harness  making  the  order  of  the  day. 

November  4:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  16°.  East  wind.  Overcast. 
Nils  Bals  came  in  from  the  herd. 

November  5:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  3°.  Clear  and  calm.  Nils  Bals 
returned  to  the  herd.  Nils  Klemetsen  and  Isak  Bango  took  deer  to 
Unalaklik  for  fish. 

November  6:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —9°.  Clear,  with  east  wind. 
Those  who  went  to  Unalaklik  yesterday  returned  to-day  with  fish. 

November  7:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —24°;  6  a.  m.,  —27°.  Cloudy 
and  calm. 

November  8:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —8°.  East  wind.  Soldiers 
moved  their  camp  8  miles  farther  up  the  river.  Isak  Bango  and  Mrs. 
Bals  went  to  the  herd,  and  from  there  Isak  Bango  and  Per  Spein  will 
go  to  Nucleet  for  harnesses,  etc. 

November  9:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  6°.  Strong  east  wind,  with  snow 
all  day.  Harnesses  are  being  made.  Native  dog  teams  are  passing. 

November  10:  Cloudy.  Southwest  wind,  with  snow  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Mr.  Willard  went  to  Unalaklik.  Mrs.  Spein  came  in  from  the 
herd.  Mr.  Sanders  arrived  with  mail  from  St.  Michael,  and  after 
getting  the  mail  for  Nome  returned  to  Unalaklik.  He  has  taken  the 
contract  of  hauling  mail  to  Nome  this  winter.  Later  Mr.  Corbusier 
arrived  and  will  remain  over  night.  At  6  p.  m.  Mr.  N.  V.  Hendricks 
arrived  with  mail  from  Nulato.  He  will  proceed  in  the  morning. 

November  11:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  30°.  Northeast  wind,  with 
snow  and  rain  all  day.  Those  who  stopped  last  night  went  on  to-day. 
Dr.  Gambell  started  over  the  portage  with  a  load  of  mail.  Several 
native  dog  teams  passed.  Mr.  Willard  returned  from  Unalaklik. 

November  12:  Temperature,  7  a.  m. ,  35°.  Calm.  Drizzling  rain 
all  day. 

November  13:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  34°.  Cloudy.  East  wind,  with 
rain.  The  ice  on  the  river  is  covered  with  water. 

November  14:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  34°.  Cloudy.  East  wind. 

November  15:  Temperature,  7  a.  m..  28°.  Calm.  Slightly  clouded 
sky.  Isak  Bango  and  Per  Spein  returned,  having  gone  as  far  as 
Egavik. 

November  16:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  17°.  Clear.  East  wind.  Mr. 
Willard  skated  to  Unalaklik.  At  5  p.  m.  five  soldiers  arrived  from 
their  camp  and  will  stay  at  the  station  over  night.  Their  mules  were 
fed  on  oatmeal. 

November  17:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  18°.  Clear.  Northeast  wind. 
A  beautiful  day.  The  soldiers  went  on  to  Unalaklik.  At  2  p.  m.  a 
soldier  arrived  from  Unalaklik  and  secured  two  deer  fieds  to  haul  pro¬ 
visions.  With  these  and  his  loads  he  started  for  the  camp,  8  miles 
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above,  having  been  two  days  out  from  Unalaklik.  Last  night  he 
turned  his  mules  out  to  “rustle.”  Mr.  Willard  returned  from 
Unalaklik. 

November  18:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  17°.  Clear.  East  wind.  The 
first  sergeant  and  a  private  from  Lieutenant  Offley’s  camp  came  down 
to  investigate  the  trial  for  hauling  provisions.  They  returned  in  the 
afternoon.  PerSpein  came  in  and  returned  to  the  herd.  Isak  Bango 
made  a  short  visit  at  the  herd. 

November  19:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  30°.  Cloudy.  Rained  last 
night  and  this  morning,  making  a  coating  of  ice  over  the  ground. 
Very  bad  for  deer  pasturage.  Strong  east  wind.  At  11  a.  m.  the 
superintendent  arrived  from  over  the  portage.  A  native  accompanied 
him.  Superintendent  immediately  left  with  mail  for  St.  Michael. 
The  ground  and  snow  were  too  slippery  for  the  deer  to  travel  safely, 
so  dogs  were  used. 

November  20:  Temperature,  7  a.  m. ,  34°.  Cloudy.  East  wind. 
Lieutenant  Offley,  with  30  soldiers,  mules,  and  sleighs,  passed  the 
station  on  the  march  to  Unalaklik.  A  few  soldiers  were  left  to  guard 
the  camp.  News  was  received  that  Lieutenant  Smith  is  bringing  his 
detachment  down  from  Kaltag  and  is  short  of  rations.  Some  moss 
was  gathered.  Miss  Peterson,  accompanied  by  natives,  drove  up  from 
the  mission  and  will  pay  the  station  a  few  days’  visit.  Three  Yukon 
Indians  passed  up  river. 

November  21:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  18°.  East  wind.  Cloudy  all 
day.  Clear  in  the  evening.  Lieutenant  Offley  drove  up  from  Una¬ 
laklik  with  a  dog  team  and  stopped  a  short  time  at  the  station.  He  is 
going  up  to  meet  Lieutenant  Smith.  Per  Spein  and  Nellagoroak  came 
in  for  their  rations. 

November  22:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  8°.  Clear.  Strong  east  wind. 
A  mule  team  passed  on  the  way  to  Unalaklik. 

November  23:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  10°.  Clear.  Light  east  wind. 
Five  dog  teams  passed  down  the  river  from  the  Yukon  en  route  to  St. 
Michael.  A  double  mule  team  went  up  the  river.  Per  Bals  and 
Alfred  Nilima  arrived  to-day  from  Nome. 

November  21:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  0°.  Clear  and  calm.  One  mule 
team  went  up  river.  Rev.  J.  F.  Quist  drove  up  from  the  mission  and 
after  a  short  call  he  and  Miss  Petersen  returned  to  Unalaklik.  Per 
Bals  went  to  the  herd. 

November  25:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  3°.  Clear  and  calm  during  the 
day.  Light  northeast  wind  sprang  up  in  the  evening.  Six  dog  teams 
passed  up  river.  Nils  Bals  and  wife,  Nellagoroak,  and  Per  Bals  came 
in  from  the  herd. 

November  26:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —3°.  Clear  and  calm.  The 
Lapps  picked  moss.  In  the  afternoon  Messrs.  Blanck  and  Smith  arrived 
from  Nome  with  the  Laplanders’  baggage.  Mr.  Lindseth  went  with 
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them  to  Unalaklik  this  evening.  Nils  Bals  and  Nellagoroak  returned 
to  the  herd. 

November  27:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —12°.  Cloudy,  with  changing 
wind.  Dr.  Gambell  returned  from  St.  Michael  at  8  a.  m.  Mr. 
Hendricks  and  the  mail  carrier  stopped  for  the  mail  and  then  started 
in  for  Kaltag.  Mr.  Lindseth  came  up  from  Unalaklik.  Sergeant 
Cornell,  with  8  men  and  8  mules,  stopped  oh  his  way  up  river  to  relieve 
Lieutenant  Smith.  Two  soldiers  from  Unalaklik  visited  a  short  while 
and  stated  that  the  detachment  at  Unalaklik  would  start  for  St.  Michael 
to-morrow.  Per  Spein  and  his  wife  came  in  from  the  herd  and 
brought  with  them  the  carcass  of  a  deer. 

November  28:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  16°.  Light  southwest  wind, 
with  snow  all  day.  Snowed  a  little  during  the  night.  Three  men 
from  Nome  stopped  a  short  time  on  their  way  to  the  Kuskokwim.  Mr. 
E.  L.  Blanck  took  with  him  a  letter  from  the  superintendent  to  Dr. 
Romig  at  Bethel  Mission.  In  the  afternoon  a  native  came  up  from 
Unalaklik  with  a  dog  team.  He  and  Mr.  Flanagan  took  the  mail  and 
started  for  Nome.  A  corral  is  being  made.  It  will  afford  protection 
for  the  deer  when  they  are  brought  to  the  station. 

November  29:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —15°.  Light  east  wind.  The 
superintendent,  Mr.  Lindseth,  wife,  and  daughter,  and  Mr.  Willard, 
went  to  the  mission  to  spend  the  day.  The  ladies  were  drawn  by  a 
team  of  three  dogs,  which  were  bedecked  with  rosettes  and  tassels. 
This  is  Thanksgiving  Day. 

November  30:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —24°.  Clear.  Light  east 
wind.  Those  who  went  to  Unalaklik  yesterday  returned  this  afternoon. 

December  1:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —16°.  Cloudy  and  calm.  Snowed 
a  little  to-day.  In  the  afternoon  a  man  came  in  from  Nome,  en  route 
to  the  Kuskokwim.  He  brought  a  request  from  Captain  Jarvis  to  help 
move  some  provisions  from  Unalaklik  to  Anvak.  Arrangements  were 
made  to  send  Nils  Klemetsen  with  six  deer  to  freight  the  stuff  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountains  east  of  Gaolsovia.  The  prospector  took  the 
requisite  number  of  pulkas  to  Unalaklik,  and  a  start  is  to  be  made  on 
the  3d  instant. 

December  2:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  0°.  Overcast  and  calm.  Mr. 
Woolf ord,  the  mail  carrier,  stopped  on  his  way  to  St.  Michael.  In  the 
evening  Lieut.  R.  S.  Offley  with  three  men  came  from  up  river  with  a 
mule  team.  The  lieutenant  requested  that  deer  be  sent  to  rescue  the 
snow-bound  and  suffering  detachments  of  Lieutenants  Smith  and 
Grimm.  Starvation  stares  them  in  the  face,  and  they  have  no  means 
of  transportation,  as  the  snow  is  too  deep  for  the  mules  to  work.  Dr. 
Gambell  went  to  Unalaklik  to  cancel  arrangements  for  Captain  Jarvis. 

December  3:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —14°.  Clear  and  calm.  The 
superintendent  returned  from  Unalaklik  this  morning.  Preparations 
are  made  for  a  start  with  deer  to-morrow. 
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December  4:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —16°.  Clear,  with  light  east 
wind.  Temperature,  3  p.  m . ,  —27°.  Dr.  Gambell  and  Nils  Klemet- 
sen  with  four  deer  started  for  the  soldiers’  camp  at  the  portage  at  7.30 
a.  m.  On  account  of  the  great  depth  of  snow  and  the  layers  of  ice 
pasturage  can  not  be  found  for  the  deer  farther  than  the  Old  W omans 
Mountain,  which  is  30  miles  from  here  and  halfway^  between  here  and 
the  camp.  Mr.  Lindseth  will  start  to-morrow  with  more  drivers  and 
deer.  The  mail  arrived  from  Nome  and  left  again  for  that  place. 
Maj.  Frank  Green,  from  St.  Michael,  is  in  Unalaklik.  Mr.  Willard 
walked  to  Unalaklik  this  afternoon  and  returned  again  in  the  evening. 

December  5:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  --14°.  Overcast.  East  wind, 
with  a  little  snow  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Lindseth  hoped  to  make  an 
early  start,  but  owing  to  indisposition  of  the  Lapps  they^  did  not  get 
away  until  1.30  p.  m.  Mr.  Lindseth  took  30  deer  and  3  drivers,  with 
29  pulkas  and  1  sleigh.  He  intends  to  get  to  the  Old  Womans  Moun¬ 
tain  during  the  night.  Sergeant  Stanley  passed  up  the  river  with  a 
dog  team. 

December  6:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,7°.  Clear  and  calm.  Mr.  Kim¬ 
ball,  from  St.  Michael,  came  up  with  the  mail  carrier  from  St.  Michael, 
and  after  picking  up  the  mail  went  on  over  the  portage.  Mr.  Flana¬ 
gan  came  up  from  Unalaklik.  At  2  p.  m.  Lieutenant  Oilley  came  up 
from  Unalaklik,  and  requested  of  Mr.  Willard  that  he  send  a  driver 
and  two  deer  up  the  river  to  bring  Dr.  Mitchell  to  Unalaklik  for  a 
soldier  who  is  sick  with  typhoid  pneumonia.  Word  was  sent  to  the 
herd,  and  at  8.30  p.  m.  Per  Spein  and  the  lieutenant  set  oil'  with  two 
deer.  Mrs.  Bahr  gave  birth  to  a  son  at  8  p.  m. 

December  7:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  2°.  Clear.  East  wind.  In  the 
afternoon  Lieutenant  Offley  arrived.  Per  Spein  got  in  with  the  doc¬ 
tor  and  all  went  to  Unalaklik.  Per  Spein  returned  this  evening. 
Nellagaroak  and  Ole  Bahr  worked  on  the  deer  corral. 

December  8:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  — 8°.  Strong  east  wind.  Per 
Spein  returned  to  camp  with  Nellagaroak. 

December  9:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  9°.  Strong  east  wind.  Cloudy. 
Nils  Bals  and  Per  Spein  came  in  from  the  herd  and  report  one  sick 
deer. 

December  10:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  10°.  East  wind.  Nils  Bals 
returned  to  camp.  Mr.  Willard  and  Per  Spein  went  to  the  mountains 
to  examine  the  sick  deer. 

December  11:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  20°.  East  wind.  IiTthe  morn¬ 
ing  24  soldiers,  mostly  from  Lieutenant  Grimm’s  detachment,  passed  on 
their  way  to  Unalaklik.  At  1.15  p.  m.,  Supt.  F.  H.  Gambell  returned 
with  3  deer,  and  was  followed  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  by  14 
deer  and  2  drivers.  Two  more  soldiers  stopped  on  their  way  to  Una¬ 
laklik.  They  went  on  this  afternoon. 

December  12:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  19°.  East  wind.  Mr.  Lind- 
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seth  with  20  deer  and  2  drivers  returned  at  11  a.  m.  One  deer  had 
broken  away,  but  is  now  with  the  herd.  Dr.  Gambell  and  Mr.  Flana¬ 
gan  went  to  Unalaklik.  One  soldier  from  Lieutenant  Smith’s  detach¬ 
ment  will  remain  over  night.  Three  soldiers  passed  at  midnight. 

December  13:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  19°.  Southeast  breeze.  Dr. 
Gambell  and  Mr.  Flanagan  returned  from  Unalaklik  and  report  that 
two  men  have  been  carried  to  sea  on  the  ice  and  perished.  The  soldier 
went  on  to  Unalaklik. 

December  14:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  21°.  Light  southeast  wind.  In 
the  forenoon  Lieutenants  Smith  and  Grimm,  with  Lieutenant  Smith’s 
detachment,  passed  the  station  on  their  way  to  Unalaklik.  At  noon 
Major  Greene  came  from  Unalaklik  with  a  dog  team  and  returned  after 
a  few  hours’  visit. 

December  15:  Temperature,  7  a.  in.,  10°.  East  wind.  Three  dog 
teams  from  Tanana  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  at  7.30  a.  m.,  and  then 
went  on  toward  St.  Michael.  Mr.  Corbusier  arrived  with  the  mail 
from  Tanana  at  9  a.  m.,  and  soon  after  went  to  Unalaklik.  Mr.  Kim¬ 
ball  and  the  mail  carrier  from  Kaltag  stopped  a  few  minutes  on  their 
way  to  Unalaklik.  The  superintendent  went  to  Unalaklik  and  returned 
in  the  evening. 

December  16:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  15°.  East  wind.  Reverend 
Koonce,  of  St.  Michael,  came  up  to  visit  the  station,  and  will  stay  a 
few  days.  Mail  arrives  from  St.  Michael,  and  the  carrier  will  stop 
over  night  at  the  station. 

December  17:  Temperature,  7  a.  m. ,  12°.  East  wind,  with  a  little 
snow.  Mail  went  on.  One  deer  strangled  himself,  and  the  carcass 
was  brought  to  the  station. 

December  18:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  9°.  East  wind,  with  snow. 
Mail  arrived  from  Nome  and  started  on  return  trip.  The  herd  was 
driven  past  the  station  and  across  the  river.  Dr.  Gambell  and  Rever¬ 
end  Koonce  went  to  Unalaklik.  Mr.  Koonce  will  go  on  to  St.  Michael. 

December  19:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  0°.  Clear  and  calm.  Dr. 
Gambell  returned  at  7  a.  m.  Lieutenant  Grimm  passed  up  river  to 
continue  building  the  telegraph  line  as  far  as  the  Old  Womans  Moun¬ 
tain.  The  carcass  of  one  deer  was  brought  in. 

December  20:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,—  10°.  Clear  and  calm.  Mail 
arrived  from  Nome.  The  superintendent  went  to  Unalaklik  and 
returned  in  the  evening. 

December  21:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —  4°.  Clear  and  calm.  The 
carrier  from  Nome  awaits  the  mail  from  the  Yukon. 

December  22:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  4°.  Overcast  and  calm. 

December  23:  Overcast.  East  wind.  Mail  arrived  from  the  Yukon. 

December  24:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  2°.  Cloudy.  East  wind.  Mail 
for  Nome  left  this  morning;  also  for  St.  Michael.  Maj.  Frank 
Greene  passed  up  river. 
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December  25:  Temperature,  7  a.  m. ,  6°.  Cloudy.  East  wind.  Hail¬ 
storm  in  the  evening*.  Mail  from  St.  Michael  arrived  at  noon,  and  the 
carrier  will  wait  over  till  to-morrow.  Mr.  Willard  and  Mr.  Flanagan 
went  to  Unalaklik. 

December  26:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  20°.  East  wind.  Mr.  Willard 
returned  from  Unalaklik.  Several  natives  with  dog  teams  came  up 
from  Unalaklik  and  with  them  a  mad  dog,  which  bit  one  of  the  Lap¬ 
landers  and  a  station  dog.  The  two  dogs  were  shot.  Dr.  Gambell 
dressed  the  Laplander’s  wound. 

December  27 :  Temperature,  7  a.  m. ,  17°.  West  wind  during  the  day, 
changing  to  the  east  in  the  evening.  Rev.  F.  J.  Quist,  Miss  Petersen, 
and  some  natives  came  up  from  Unalaklik  for  a  Christmas  time  visit. 
Mr.  Flanagan  returned  from  Unalaklik.  We  had  a  little  Christmas 
gathering  this  evening  and  the  guests  were  entertained  bv  candy  mak¬ 
ing,  games,  and  musical  selections  rendered  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Flanagan. 

December  28:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  12°.  Strong  east  wind  with 
snow.  Our  visitors  returned  to  Unalaklik  this  morning. 

December  30:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  31°.  Southwest  wind.  Cloudy. 
Seven  men  with  three  dog  teams  -passed  by  on  their  way  to  the 
Kuskokwim. 

December  31:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  28°.  East  wind,  with  a  heavy 
snowstorm  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  Mr.  Flanagan  and  Mr. 
Willard  went  to  Unalaklik.  From  there  Mr.  Flanagan  will  start  in 
the  afternoon  with  the  mail  for  Kotzebue  Sound.  Preparations  were 
made  to-day  for  a  trip  to  Norton  Bay,  and  twelve  deer  were  brought  in 
from  the  herd. 

January  1,  1901:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  30°.  Cloudy.  East  wind. 
Superintendent  with  two  Lapps  and  12  deer  left  at  5.30  a.  m.  for 
Norton  Bay.  Mr.  Willard  returned  from  Unalaklik.  Three  men 
with  dog  teams  passed  here  on  their  way  to  the  Yukon.  The  first 
mail  from  the  States  arrived  at  11.55  p.  m.  and  was  gladly  welcomed. 

January  2:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.  34°.  East  wind,  with  snow  and 
rain  in  the  afternoon.  Mail  from  St.  Michael  for  the  States  passed  in 
the  morning. 

January  3:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  28^.  East  wind;  cloudy. 

January  4:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  10°.  Clear;  light  east  wind. 
Three  dog  teams  and  one  horse  went  by  the  station,  driven  by  starn- 
peders  to  the  Kuskokwim. 

January  5:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —10°.  Clear  with  light  east  wind. 
Superintendent  returned  from  Norton  Bay  this  evening.  Later  the 
Lapps  returned  with  the  loaded  deer. 

January  6:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  8°.  Clear;  calm.  One  mule 
team  passed  up  river. 

January  7:  Temperature,  7  a.  in.,  4°.  Cloudy,  with  snow  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening.  East  wind.  Lieutenant  Grimm  stopped  at 
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the  station  during  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  was  driven  to 
Unalaklik  with  deer.  One  nude  team  passed  down  river. 

January  8:  Temperature,  7  a.  m. ,  15°.  Clear;  calm.  Mr.  Lindseth 
took  his  wife  out  for  a  deer  drive.  Corpl.  John  A.  Kress  walked  up 
from  Unalaklik  and  will  remain  overnight.  Another  mad  dog  was 
shot  after,  having  bitten  two  of  the  station  dogs.  One  of  the  Kus- 
kokwim  gold  prospectors  returned  and  stated  that  there  was  no  gold 
on  the  Kuskokwim,  but  that  the  strike  was  on  the  Nushagak  River. 

January  9:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —12°.  Clear  and  calm.  Mail 
passed  the  station  to  and  from  St.  Michael.  Mr.  Lindseth  with  two 
Lapps  started  for  St.  Michael  with  deer. 

January  10:  Temperature,  7a.  m., —10°.  East  wind.  Bright,  beau- 
ful  day. 

January  11:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —20°.  Clear  and  calm.  Mrs. 
Lindseth  and  her  daughter  went  to  Unalaklik  to  spend  a  few  days. 

January  12:  Temperature,  7  a.  m. ,  —38°.  Clear  and  calm.  The 
Lapps  are  breaking  deer.  Corporal  Kress  came  up  from  Unalaklik 
and  will  remain  overnight. 

January  13:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —38°.  Clear,  with  a  very  light 
east  wind.  Mrs.  Lindseth  returned  this  afternoon  from  her  visit  at 
Unalaklik.  Two  mails  from  Nome,  one  leaving  Christmas  day  and 
the  other  January  3,  came  in  this  evening  at  1  o’clock. 

January  11:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —33°.  Clear  and  calm. 

January  15:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —30°.  Clear;  calm  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  with  a  light  east  wind  in  the  afternoon.  Two  mule  teams  bound 
for  Unalaklik  passed  to-day. 

January  16:  Temperature,  7  a.  m. ,  —25°.  Clear;  east  wind.  A 
man  with  a  mule  passed  up  river. 

January  17:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —21°.  Clear,  with  a  stroi  i 
east  wind.  The  mail  passed  to  and  from  St.  Michael.  Mail  left  fo, 
Nome.  More  “mushers”  to  the  Kuskokwin  passed  to-day. 

January  18:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —18°.  Two  men  came  up  from 
Unalaklik  and  returned.  The  superintendent  went  to  Unalaklik. 
Strong  east  wind.  Clear. 

January  19:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —18°.  Cloudy;  wind  from  the 
east  increased  in  velocity  during  the  day,  and  at  night  a  real  blizzard 
set  in.  Superintendent  returned  from  Unalaklik. 

January  20:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —5°.  East  wind;  cloudy.  Mr. 
Lindseth  returned  this  morning  from  St.  Michael.  The  other  men  are 
expected  to-morrow. 

January  21:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —10°.  Calm  and  cloudy  in  the 
morning,  with  a  west  wind  in  the  afternoon.  Clear  in  the  evening. 
Five  men,  pulling  their  own  sleds,  passed  en  route  for  the  Kuskokwim. 
Mr.  Lindseth  went  to  Unalaklik  and  returned  in  the  evening.  Lapps 
got  in  from  St.  Michael.  One  mule  team  passed  toward  Unalaklik. 
Two  dog  teams  for  the  Kuskokwin  passed. 
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January  22:  Temperature,  7  a.  m., —18°.  Cloudy;  east  wind.  Mr. 
Lindseth  made  a  trip  to  Unalakik.  Superintendent  visited  the  herd. 
Two  dog  teams  from  the  Kuskokwim  passed,  and  their  drivers  say 
there  is  no  gold  there.  Six  dog  teams,  with  seven  men  and  one  lady, 
stopped  for  a  short  while,  en  route  for  the  Kuskokwin,  with  the  motto: 
“Make  or  break;”  probably  both. 

January  23:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —22°.  Clear.  Light  east  wind. 
One  mule  team  passed  up  river.  Lieutenant  Grimm  came  up  from 
Unalaklik  and  will  remain  overnight.  Three  men  bound  for  the 
Kuskokwin  came  up  and  will  stop  here  to-night. 

January  24:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —28°.  Clear  and  calm.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Grimm  proceeded  on  his  way  up  river.  One  disabled  deer  was 
brought  in  to  the  station  and  killed. 

January  25:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —24°.  Clear;  east  wind.  Mail 
arrived  from  St.  Michael  and  the  carrier  will  stop  overnight  here 
awaiting  the  Yukon  mail.  Two  travelers  came  up  from  Unalaklik 
and  brought  a  rumor  that  Mr.  McKinle}r  was  reelected.  Nothing 
definite,  however.  Dr.  Gambell  went  to  Unalaklik. 

January  26:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —30°;  9  p.  in.,  —39°.  Light 
wind  from  the  northwest.  Dr.  Gambell  returned  from  Unalaklik, 
bringing  a  man  with  a  frozen  foot  with  him  for  treatment.  Martin 
and  Nellagaroak  left  this  evening  for  St.  Michael  with  eight  deer. 
Mr.  Willard  went  to  Unalaklik. 

January  27:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —38°.  Light  southeast  wind. 
“Outside”  mail  arrived.  Father  Treca,  from  St.  Michael,  visited  at 
the  station  and  returned  to  Unalaklik.  Mr.  Willard  returned  from 
Unalaklik.  In  the  evening  Lieutenant  Grimm  with  two  mule  teams 
stopped  at  the  station,  and  Dr.  Gambell  went  with  him  to  Unalaklik  on 
professional  duty. 

January  28:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —32°.  Light  east  wind;  clouded 
up  a  little  toward  evening.  Dr.  Gambell  returned  from  Unalaklik. 
Lieutenant  Grimm  with  two  mule  teams  passed  up  river.  The  super¬ 
intendent  with  one  Lapp  started  this  evening  for  St.  Michael  with  deer. 

January  29:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —3°.  Cloud}r;  east  wind  with 
snow.  Two  mule  teams  passed  to-da}T,  also  one  man  pulling  his  own 
sled,  en  route  to  the  Kuskokwim. 

January  30:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —4°.  East  wind  with  snow. 
Quite  a  storm  in  the  evening.  Two  natives  from  the  mission  called  for 
:  the  doctor. 

January  31:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  2°.  Light  west  wind.  Snowed 
all  day. 

February  1:  Temperature,  7  a.  m. ,  —12°.  Clear;  northeast  wind; 
overcast  in  the  evening.  Two  natives  came  up  from  Unalaklik  with 
a  note  from  Mr.  Flanagan  stating  that  he  had  returned  from  Kotzebue 
Sound  on  January  30.  Mr.  Willard  went  to  Unalaklik. 
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February  2:  Temperature,  7  a.  m. ,  26°.  Blizzard  from  the  east. 
Dr.  Gambell  and  the  Lapps  returned  from  St.  Michael.  Mr.  Flanagan 
and  Mr.  Willard  came  up  from  Unalaklik  with  a  team  of  seven  dogs. 
Several  miners  are  stopping  here. 

February  3:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  37°.  Warm  and  cloudy;  west 
wind.  Snowed  in  the  afternoon.  Mail  from  St.  Michael  will  stop 
overnight  here. 

February  4:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  24°.  East  wind.  Snowed  all 
day  and  started  to  rain  in  the  evening. 

February  5:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  35°.  Rained  all  last  night. 
Changing  wind  to-day,  with  snow.  Lieut.  Otto  B.  Grimm  came  down 
to  the  station  and  will  remain  overnight. 

February  6:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  34°.  Lieutenant  Grimm  left 
at  12.30  p.  m.  The  superintendent  started  with  two  deer  for  the  mail 
tent.  Mr.  Willard  left  for  the  Old  Womans  Mountain. 

February  7:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  20°.  Light  snow.  Two  Lapps 
started  for  a  strayed  deer,  but  having  found  his  tracks  leading  toward 
the  herd,  they  came  back  to  the  station.  Nellagaroak  came  in  from 
the  herd  and  reported  that  he  and  Martin  had  returned  yesterday. 

February  8:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  2°.  Superintendent  returned 
at  noon,  having  gone  no  farther  than  Old  Womans  Mountain. 

February  9:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  8°.  Clear.  Nine  teams  of  Eski¬ 
mos  passed  up  the  river  bound  for  the  feast  at  Nulato.  Mr.  Flanagan 
came  down  from  the  telegraph  line,  where  he  has  been  working,  with  a 
sore  hand.  Some  provisions  were  freighted  up  from  Unalaklik. 

February  10:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —14°.  West  wind.  Mr. 
Lindseth  went  up  to  the  second  village  with  two  deer.  Sydney  A. 
J  udd  was  brought  to  the  station  with  frozen  feet,  that  he  might  receive 
treatment.  The  outside  mail,  long  overdue  on  account  of  heavy 
snows,  passed  by  this  evening.  The  post-office  has  been  removed  to 
Unalaklik. 

February  11:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.  —36°.  Mr.  Lindseth  returned 
this  afternoon. 

February  12:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —20°.  Very  still.  The  super¬ 
intendent  went  to  Unalaklik  and  returned  at  noon  with  goods  from  the 
warehouse  below.  Mr.  Lindseth  left  to  freight  goods  for  Joe  Burns. 
Nils  Bals  came  in  from  the  herd  to  get  supplies. 

February  13;  Temperature,  7  a.  m.  —35°,  Calm  and  frost}7.  Ther¬ 
mometer  registered  —20°  all  day  long.  Another  outside  mail.  Two 
soldiers  with  a  mule  passed  down  the  river  to-day.  Rations  were 
issued.  Some  young  deer  that  have  been  broken  were  sent  to  the  herd 
and  green  deer  brought  in  in  their  place. 

February  14:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —24°.  Lieutenant  Offley 
reached  Unalaklik  last  night  with  forage  and  provisions  from  St. 
Michael.  To-day  two  of  his  teams  went  up  river  to  get  tents,  etc., 
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but  had  to  return  on  account  of  deep  snow.  Dr.  Gambell  ran  to 
Unalaklik,  on  an  emergency  case  in  one  hour  and  six  minutes.  The 
distance  is  8  miles.  Messrs.  Lindseth  and  Willard  returned  to-day. 

February  15:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —28°.  Clear  and  calm.  Mr. 
S.  Newman  Sherzer,  formerly  assistant  superintendent,  came  up  to 
the  station,  haying  brought  the  mail  from  Nome  to  Unalaklik.  The 
mail  from  St.  Michael  passed  to-day.  A  moose  was  killed  south  of 
the  station,  the  first  one  in  many  years. 

February  16:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —18°;  noon— 1°.  East  wind. 
Mr.-  Quist  and  Miss  Peterson  made  a  short  visit  to  the  station. 

February  17:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —40°.  Mr.  Sherzer  left  for 
Unalaklik  this  evening;  will  leave  for  Nome  to-morrow. 

February  18:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  5°.  Dr.  Gambell  went  to  Una¬ 
laklik  and  returned  this  afternoon.  Mail  from  the  Yukon  arrived 
to-day.  Ole  Bahr  drove  down  with  a  deer  to  Unalaklik  and  got  the 
mail. 

February  19:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  12°.  Strong  east  wind;  cloudy. 

February  20:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  14°.  Nils  Bals  and  wife  came 
in  from  the  herd. 

February  21:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  18°.  Work  began  on  the  cor¬ 
ral,  which  is  to  be  used  for  dividing  the  herd  of  deer.  Dr.  Gambell 
left  for  the  Old  Womans  Mountain.  Mr.  Lindseth  and  Ole  Bahr 
went  to  Unalaklik  for  provisions.  Mr.  Lindseth  returned  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  bringing  Rev.  Kounce,  of  St.  Michael  with  him. 

February  22:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  10°.  Dr.  Gambell  returned 
this  afternoon. 

February  23:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  4°.  Still  and  cloudy.  Mr. 
Noreen,  representing  the  Bethel  Mission,  came  for  the  herd  of  deer 
which  had  been  waiting  to  be  sent  to  the  Kuskokwim  since  early  last 
fall.  Although  the  season  is  late  we  will  endeavor  to  make  as  early 
a  start  as  possible  so  that  the  herd  will  reach  its  destination  before  the 
fawning  season  begins. 

February  24:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  10°.  Beautiful  day.  Many 
of  the  natives  who  went  to  Nulato  returned  to-day. 

February  25:  Temperature,  7  a.m.,  8°.  Bright  and  sunshiny. 
Mr.  Quist,  Miss  Peterson,  Miss  Alice  Omigitchoak,  and  Stephen 
Ivanofi  visited  the  station  and  witnessed  the  division  of  the  herd. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-six  deer  were  selected  to  be  sent  to  the  Kus¬ 
kokwim.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  leave  in  the  morning.  The  mail 
from  the  Yukon  passed.  Rev.  Koonce  left  for  St.  Michael. 

February  26:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —2°.  Light  west  wind.  Nils 
Bals,  wife,  son,  and  daughter,  and  Nils  Klemetsen  started  with  the  herd 
for  Bethel.  Mr.  Lindseth  accompanied  them  as  far  as  St.  Michael. 
The  superintendent  and  Mr.  Flanagan  started  this  evening  with  the 
mail  for  Kotzebue  Sound.  From  there  they  expect  to  proceed  to 
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Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  return  along  the  coast,  inspecting  the  rein¬ 
deer  herds. 

February  27:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —4°.  Light  east  wind.  Some 
prospecting  is  being  done  on  one  of  the  creeks  near  the  station. 

February  28:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —4°.  Cloudy,  with  a  little 
snow  in  the  afternoon.  Clear  in  the  evening. 

March  1:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —12°.  Clear  and  calm.  Those 
who  were  prospecting  near  here  had  to  stop  on  account  of  the  water. 
Mail  from  the  outside  passed.  Mr.  Willard  went  to  Unalaklik  and 
returned  with  the  mail. 

March  2:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —21°.  Clear  and  calm.  Hans 
Samuelsen,  who  has  been  working  on  the  portage,  came  down  from  the 
Old  Woman  with  two  deer. 

March  3:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —6°.  Light  changing  wind;  clear. 

March  4:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —0°.  East  wind;  clear.  Six 
mules  passed  up  river.  Corporal  Burnett  stopped  at  the  station  for 
medical  treatment.  He  will  remain  overnight. 

March  5:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —2°.  Clear;  east  wind;  barometer 
falling.  Six  mules,  hauling  provisions  to  the  soldiers’  camp,  passed. 

March  6:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  9°.  Light  east  wind.  Snowed 
all  day.  Natives  passing  from  Nulato  state  that  food  is  scare  on  the 
Yukon.  Mules  will  be  hauling  provisions  for  several  weeks  to  come. 

March  7 :  Temperature,  7  a.  m. ,  9°.  Light  wind  with  irregular  fall 
of  snow.  Mr.  Lindseth  returned  from  St.  Michael.  The  new  snow  is 
5  inches  deep. 

March  8:  Temperature,  7  a.  in. ,  8°.  East  wind  with  a  little  snow. 
Lapps  are  hauling  wood.  Mail  from  the  Yukon  passed. 

March  9:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  3°.  Clear  and  calm.  Joe  Burns 
passed  up  river  with  a  dog  team.  Rumor  of  gold  found  on  the  river. 

March  10:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  2°.  Clear;  light  east  wind.  Mr. 
Lindseth  went  up  the  river  to  investigate  concerning  the  report  of  the 
gold  discovery,  but  found  nothing  of  importance.  Mail  for  the  States 
passed  to-day. 

March  11:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —18°.  Clear;  light  southwest 
breeze.  Mr.  Willard  and  Ole  Bahr  freighted  goods  from  Unalaklik 
with  deer.  Dr.  Mitchell  (U.  S.  A.)  and  Capt.  E.  S.  Walker  stopped 
a  few  minutes  on  their  way  to  the  Yukon. 

March  12:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —22°.  Clear  and  calm;  a  bright, 
beautiful  day.  This  bright  weather  is  having  its  effect  on  the  natives, 
for  they  are  getting  brown  again.  Mr.  Lindseth  took  his  wife  for  a 
drive  to  the  deer  herd  to-day.  Our  herd  at  present  consists  of  366  deer. 

March  13:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —9°.  Clear;  light  east  wind. 
Lieut.  O.  B.  Grimm  stopped  at  the  station  a  few  minutes  on  his  way 
up  river.  This  afternoon  Mr.  Quist  and  Stephan  came  up  and  later 
returned  to  Unalaklik,  The  outside  mail  got  in  and  will  stay  over 
right. 
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March  14:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —  3°.  Clear;  light  east  wind.  The 
herd  was  driven  to  the  corral  and  some  deer  marked.  This  afternoon 
Mr.  Willard  went  to  Unalaklik  for  the  mail. 

March  15:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —0°.  East  wind;  cloudy.  Mail 
going  out  passed  to-day. 

March  16:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  6°.  East  wind  with  a  few  clouds. 
Mr.  Frank  Sanders  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  station. 

March  17:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  8°;  noon,  28°.  Calm;  partly 
cloudy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lmdseth  took  a  deer  drive  to-day.  Nellaga- 
roak  Per  Spein  and  wife  spent  a  few  hours  at  the  station. 

March  18:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  9°.  Clear  and  calm.  The  herders’ 
camp  was  moved  to  the  station  to-day  in  preparation  for  the  move  to 
Nucleet.  Alfred  Nilima  went  to  Unalaklik  this  morning  and  returned 
at  noon. 

March  19:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  2°.  Clear  and  calm.  Five  dog 
teams  passed  to-day.  Mr.  Willard  drove  to  Unalaklik  and  returned 
in  the  evening. 

March  20:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  20°.  Clear  and  bright  in  the 
morning,  but  overcast  in  the  afternoon;  light  wind  changing  from 
west  to  east.  Mr.  Willard  drove  to  the  soldiers’  camp  on  the  Quicksla- 
blutf  River  and  returned  in  the  evening.  A  detachment  of  soldiers 
with  mule  teams  passed  en  route  for  the  Old  Woman’s  Mountain. 
They  expect  to  build  the  telegraph  line  from  there  to  Kaltag.  Work 
is  being  done  on  the  line  between  St.  Michael  and  Unalaklik.  Mail 
from  the  States  passed  this  evening. 

March  21:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  23°;  2  p.  m.,  38°.  Clear;  light 
east  wind.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindseth  drove  to  Unalaklik  this  afternoon. 
A  few  “ pussy-willows”  found  to-day,  herald  the  coming  of  spring. 

March  22:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  10°.  Clear  and  calm.  Mr.  Lind¬ 
seth  made  two  trips  to  Unalaklik  to-da}^  with  deer.  He  bought  three 
Seattle  papers  at  Unalaklik,  the  latest  *was  the  Post  Intelligencer, 
dated  December  26,  1900. 

March  23:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  12°.  Light  west  wind.  Sergt. 
Fred  Sanford,  who  has  been  dangerously  ill  with  blood  poisoning,  was 
brought  down  from  Kaltag  by  dog  team.  He  will  leave  Unalaklik  for 
St.  Michael  in  a  few  days.  Mr.  Nilson,  from  Golovin  Bay,  came  up 
from  Unalaklik  and  returned  with  a  deer  that  has  been  kept  with  oiu 
herd.  The  Golovin  Bay  missionaries  arrived  in  Unalaklik  yesterday 
with  deer.  Mr.  Willard  made  a  trip  to  Unalaklik. 

March  24:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  28°.  Overcast;  southwest  wind. 
Two  dog  teams  passed  to-day;  in  one  party  was  a  woman  from  Circle 
City.  Mr.  F.  G.  Kimball  spent  a  few  hours  at  the  station.  Mail 
from  St.  Michael  passed.  Private  Moore  came  up  from  Unalaklik. 

March  25:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  18°.  West  wind;  snowed  all  day. 
Per  Spein  and  wife,  Isak  Bango  and  wife,  Nellagaroak,  wife  and  child, 
started  with  the  herd  for  Nucleet.  Three  deer  remain  at  the  station. 
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Mr.  Lindseth,  Ole  Bahr  and  wife,  accompanied  them  as  far  as 
Unalaklik. 

March  26:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  10°.  Clear  and  calm;  a  beautiful 
day.  Ole  Bahr  took  three  deer  to  Unalaklik  and  brought  up  Mr. 
Quist  and  Miss  Petersen;  Miss  Johnson  and  Mr.  Andersen,  of  Golo¬ 
vin  Bay,  who  have  been  visiting  at  Unalaklik,  also  came  up  with  deer. 
All  returned  in  the  evening,  having  paid  a  very  pleasant  visit.  Sev¬ 
eral  dog  teams  passed  the  station,  bound  for  the  Yukon.  Private 
Moore  went  to  Unalaklik. 

March  27:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  18°.  East  wind,  with  snow,  all 
day.  Several  Yukon  Indians  passed  toward  Unalaklik.  They  say 
that  the  natives  on  the  Yukon  are  starving.  Two  men  came  down 
river  with  a  mule,  and  will  stay  at  the  station  overnight. 

March  28:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —2°.  Light  west  wind;  clear. 
Mail  from  the  States  passed.  One  young  native  brought  in  three 
caribou  that  he  had  killed  in  the  mountains.  Mr.  Willard  went  for 
the  mail. 

March  29:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —4°.  Clear;  calm.  One  dog 
team  passed.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindseth  and  Ole  Bahr  took  a  trip  to 
Unalaklik.  Hans  Samuelsen  returned  from  Old  Woman,  where  he 
he  has  been  building  a  cabin. 

March  30:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —4°.  Clear;  west  wind  in  the 
morning;  north  wind  in  the  afternoon.  Eight  dog  teams  from  the 
Yukon  passed  for  St.  Michael.  Most  of  the  travelers  were  Indians. 
Two  stray  mules  were  caught  in  front  of  the  station  and  turned 
loose  later.  Hans  Samuelsen  went  to  Unalaklik  and  returned  in  the 
afternoon. 

March  31 :  Temperature,  7  a.  m. ,  —  8°.  Clear,  with  a  changing  breeze. 
Major  Greene  passed  up  river.  Mail  from  St.  Michael  passed.  A 
Lapp  pup  went  craz}^  and  had  to  be  shot.  A  mule  driver  came  down 
hunting  for  the  two  mules  that  passed  yesterday.  He  will  remain 
here  overnight. 

April  1:  Temperature,  7  a.  im,  12°.  Strong  west  wind;  rain  and 
snow.  The  mule  driver  went  to  Unalaklik.  Very  severe  storm. 

April  2:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  18°.  West  wind,  with  a  little  snow; 
cleared  off  during  the  day.  Several  Indians  passed  up  river. 

April  3:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —0°.  Clear  and  calm.  Mr.  Lind¬ 
seth  and  Hans  Samuelsen  drove  to  Unalaklik.  Alfred  Mima  returned 
with  seven  deer  from  Nucleet.  He  brings  news  that  the  deer  could 
not  be  kept  at  Nucleet  on  account  of  there  being  too  much  ice  on  the 
ground.  Messrs.  Beasley  and  Hansen  walked  up  from  Unalaklik 
and  will  remain  here  overnight  and  go  on  to  Old  Woman  Mountain 
to-morrow.  Later,  Dr.  Mitchel,  U.  S.  Army,  with  two  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  mail  service,  arrived  with  their  dog  teams  and  will  also 
remain  overnight.  News  was  received  by  wire  at  Unalaklik  to-day 
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that  Private  Watson  had  been  killed  by  a  snowslide  at  Old  Woman 
Mountain. 

April  4:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —2°.  Clear  and  calm.  Those  who 
were  here  last  night  left  this  morning.  Mrs.  Hastings,  Mrs.  Hatch, 
Miss  Petersen,  Mr.  Stephan  Ivanoff  and  wife,  and  Mr.  Richmond  came 
up  from  Unalaklik  and  visited  the  station  a  few  hours.  Mrs.  Hastings 
and  Mrs.  Dr.  Hatch,  who  came  from  St.  Michael,  were  brought  up 
from  Unalaklik  with  deer.  Two  mails  from  the  States  passed  to-day. 
The  corpse  from  Old  Woman  Mountain  passed,  en  route  to  St.  Michael 
for  interment.  Ole  Bahr  and  Hans  Samuelsen  left  for  Old  W oman 
Mountain  with  deer.  Mr.  Willard  went  to  Unalaklik  and  will  return 
to-night  with  the  mail. 

April  5:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  4°.  Clear  and  calm.  Mr.  Willard 
returned  this  morning  at  1.30  a.  m.  Nine  dog  teams,  with  double  the 
number  of  Indians,  passed  with  provisions  for  Nulato.  Ole  Bahr  and 
Hans  Samuelsen  returned.  Privates  Vaden  and  Krafts,  operators  at 
the  Unalaklik  cable  station,  walked  up  and  paid  the  station  a  few 
hours’  visit. 

April  6:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  — 0Q.  Clear  and  calm.  Mail  from 
St.  Michael  passed  to-da}r.  Dr.  Mitchel  spent  a  few  minutes  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  on  his  way  to  the  telegraph  construction  camp. 

April  7:  Clear  and  calm;  a  most  beautiful  Easter  morning.  Mr. 
Willard  went  to  Unalaklik  and  returned.  As  Easter  lilies  are  scarce, 
the  aurora  borealis  was  substituted  as  the  attraction  of  the  evening. 

April  8:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —6°.  Clear,  with  a  light  north 
wind.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindseth  started  for  the  herd,  which  is  now 
located  near  Shaktolik.  Alfred  Nilima  left  for  St.  Michael  with  deer. 
Hans  Samuelsen  left  for  Nome. 

April  9:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —8°.  Cloudy,  with  a  light  east  wind 
and  a  little  snow  toward  evening.  Two  dog  teams  passed  for  the 
Yukon;  two  dog  teams  passed  toward  Unalaklik. 

April  10:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —12°.  Clear  most  of  the  day  with 
occasional  snow  flurries  and  a  west  wind.  Two  men  pulling  their  own 
sled,  from  Rampart  City,  passed  to-day  en  route  for  Nome.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lindseth  came  home  from  the  herd.  The  first  fawn  of  the  season 
was  born  to-day.  Two  mule  teams  passed  up  river. 

April  11:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —6°.  Cloudy  and  bright  by  turns; 
changing  winds. 

April  12:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  —4°.  Clear;  very  bright;  light 
southwest  breeze.  Alfred  Nilima  returned  from  St.  Michael  and  is 
snow  blind.  Mr.  Willard  went  to  Unalaklik  and  returned  in  the 
evening.  Mr.  W.  S.  Flanagan,  who  has  been  traveling  with  Dr. 
Gambell,  arrived  in  Unalaklik  from  Nome  to-day.  He  will  come  up 
to  the  station  to-morrow.  The  superintendent  is  looked  for  at  any 
time. 
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April  13:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  0°.  Clear;  light  west  wind.  Four 
dog  teams  from  the  Yukon  passed  to-day.  Mr.  Flanagan  came  up 
from  Unalaklik  to-day  and  returned.  He  expects  to  go  to  St.  Michael. 
Nils  Klemetsen  returned  from  the  Kuskokwim,  having  had  eight  days 
travel  from  Bethel.  He  states  that  on  his  way  down  the  guide  took  ' 
them  past  Bethel,  which  caused  them  eight  days  of  unnecessary  travel, 
the  guide  having  followed  the  wrong  course.  On  his  return  trip 
Nils  took  his  course  northwest  until  about  35  miles  this  side  of 
Andreafski,  and  from  that  point  he  traveled  north  northwest  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  range,  keeping  the  mountains  from  5  to  8  miles 
on  his  right,  until  he  sighted  the  St.  Michael  Mountain.  From  these 
he  followed  the  canal  to  St.  Michael.  The  country  is  flat  and  there  is 
an  abundance  of  moss  all  the  way. 

April  14:  Temperature,  7  a.  in. ,  8°.  Light  east  wind.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lindseth  and  child,  Ole  Bahr,  wife,  and  children,  Mr.  Willard, 
Nils  Klemetsen,  and  Alfred  Nilima  drove  to  church  with  deer.  The  j 
mail  from  the  States,  four  days  overdue,  passed  to-day. 

April  15:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  20°.  Cloudy;  east  wind.  Mr. 
Quist  came  up  from  Unalaklik  and  took  photographs.  He  returned  . 
in  the  evening.  Mr.  N.  Y.  Hendricks  and  Mr.  Brown  passed  up  river 
to-day.  They  called  at  the  station  a  short  time. 

April  16:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  20°.  Cloudy;  west  wind  with  a  j 
little  snow.  Native  dog  teams  passed  the  station. 

April  17:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  18°.  Cloudy;  west  wind.  Mr.  j 
and  Mrs.  Lindseth  drove  to  Unalaklik  and  returned  in  the  evening.  J 
Mail  from  St.  Michael  passed  to-day. 

April  18:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  24°.  Cloudy;  west  breeze,  chang-  j 
ing  to  an  east  wind,  with  a  heavy  snow  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Lindseth  !; 
and  Alfred  Nilima  took  all  the  remaining  deer  at  the  station  and 
started  for  the  herd.  Mr.  Corbusier,  en  route  to  Anvik,  will  stop  at 
one  of  the  cabins  overnight.  Two  more  travelers  from  Dawson  will  i 
stop  overnight. 

April  19:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  20°.  Blizzard  from  the  north-  I 
west.  Two  travelers  from  Dawson  got  in  and  will  wait  over  till 
to-morrow. 

April  20:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  10°.  Clear  and  calm.  The  trav¬ 
elers  went  on  their  several  ways.  Mr.  Willard  went  to  Unalaklik. 
Mr.  Lindseth  returned  with  three  deer  late  to-night,  and  brings  news 
that  the  superintendent,  Dr.  F.  H.  Gambell,  is  in  Unalaklik. 

April  21:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  1°.  Clear  and  calm.  The  super¬ 
intendent  returned  to-day  from  his  tour  of  inspection.  Mr.  Willard  11 
returned  from  Unalaklik. 

April  22:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  12°.  Clear  and  calm.  Mail  from 
the  States  passed  this  forenoon.  Four  men  with  a  dog  team  en  route  i 
from  Seattle  to  Nome  passed  to-day.  They  left  Seattle  on  February 
24,  and  bring  news  of  the  death  of  ex-President  Harrison,  and  other 
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matters  of  interest.  Rev.  Quist,  Rev.  Koonce,  and  Miss  Petersen 
came  up  from  Unalaklik  with  a  dog  team  and  returned  in  the  evening. 

April  23:  Temperature,  7  a.  in.,  28°.  Clear;  light,  warm  east  wind. 
The  snow  is  thawing  a  little. 

April  24:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,30°.  Clear;  light  east  wind;  maxi¬ 
mum  temperature,  3  p.  in.,  49°.  Superintendent  and  Ole  Bahr  left 
this  evening  for  St.  Michael  with  deer. 

April  25:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  26°  Clear;  light  east  wind;  thaw¬ 
ing  steadily. 

April  26:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  24°.  Clear  and  calm  all  day, 
clouding  a  little  toward  night.  Miss  Petersen  and  a  native  woman 
walked  up  from  Unalaklik  and  arrived  here  at  5  a.  m.,  and  left  again 
at  9  a.  m.  Mr.  Lindseth  and  Nils  Klemetsen  made  atrip  to  Unalaklik. 
Mr.  Willard  dismissed  school  to-day  for  a  month’s  vacation.  Some  of 
the  natives  living  near  the  station  have  gone  to  the  mountains  to  catch 
squirrels. 

April  27:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  28°.  West  wind;  cloudy,  with 
snow  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Gambell  returned  from  St.  Michael  at  noon, 
having  left  there  yesterday  at  4  p.  m. 

April  28:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  30°.  Light  west  wind.  Snowed 
nearly  all  day. 

April  29:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  20°.  West  wind.  Snowed  last 
night  and  all  day  to-day.  Ole  Bahr  went  up  river  with  deer  to  get 
sleigh  timber.  One  traveler  from  the  Yukon  got  in  to-day. 

April  30:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  18°.  West  wind.  Snowed  last 
night  and  all  day  to-day.  The  traveler  stopped  over  to-day  on  account 
of  storm.  Work  was  done  on  the  station  books. 

May  1:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  10°.  Clear;  west  wii  4.  Books 
are  being  straightened. 

May  2:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  20°.  Clear  in  the  morning,  with  west 
wind;  snow  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Blatchford  arrived  from  the  Yukon 
en  route  to  Nome,  and  will  leave  here  to-morrow  on  his  way.  Nils 
Klemetson  started  with  three  deer  for  the  herd. 

May  3:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  30°.  Clear;  east  wind.  Two  men 
with  six  Government  mules  arrived  from  over  the  portage  at  mid¬ 
night,  and  left  for  Unalaklik  again  at  10  a.  m.  Mail  from  St.  Michael 
arrived  to-day.  Mr.  Blatchford  left  for  Nome.  Word  was  received 
that  the  United  States  telegraph  line  is  connected  between  Unalaklik 
and  Kaltag. 

May  4:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  31°.  Clear  and  bright  with  a  very 
light  east  wind.  Mr.  Lindseth  went  to  Unaliklak  in  the  morning  and 
returned  in  the  afternoon,  and  later  started  for  St.  Michael  with  dogs. 
Several  dog  teams  passed  to-day. 

May  5:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  31°.  Clear  and  bright  with  a  very 
light  east  wind.  Nils  Klemetsen  and  Isak  Bango  came  in  from  the 
herd  with  two  deer.  Outside  mail  passed.  Two  white  swans  were  seen 
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to-day,  the  first  waterfowl  of  the  season.  .  Mr.  Cahill  passed  with  a 
dog  team,  taking  as  passenger  Sergeant  Wahl,  who  will  relieve  Ser¬ 
geant  Busch  at  the  Old  Womans  Mountain  signal  house. 

May  6:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  26°.  Clear  and  calm.  Travelers 
from  the  Yukon  arrived  at  4  p.  m.  and  will  stop  with  the  natives  a  few 
days.  Several  dog  teams  passed  the  station.  Superintendent  went  to 
Unalaklik.  Isak  Bango,  with  two  deer,  left  for  the  herd. 

May  7:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  1°.  Clear  in  the  morning,  turning 
cloudy  in  the  afternoon;  nearly  all  day  a  low  mist  hid  the  mountains 
from  sight;  east  wind.  Superintendent  returned  from  Unalaklik. 
Lapps  have  been  making  pulkas. 

May  8:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  18°.  Fair.  The  first  robin  was  seen 
to-dav.  The  natives  are  in  the  hills  squirrel  hunting. 

May  9:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  18°.  Cloudy;  east  wind.  Mr.  Lind 
seth  returned  from  St.  Michael .  David  brought  a  native  girl  up  from 
the  mission  wdth  a  dog  team.  He  returned  in  the  afternoon.  One 
native  passed  toward  Unalaklik  hauling  his  kyak  on  a  sled. 

May  10:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  23°.  Clear  and  calm.  A  native  came 
up  with  a  telegram  for  Dr.  Gambell  from  Unalaklik,  and  returned  in 
the  afternoon. 

May  11:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  19°.  Clear  and  calm.  Mail  from 
the  States  passed  this  evening.  Mr.  Willard  went  to  Unalakiik  and 
returned  with  the  station  mail. 

May  12:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  24°.  Fair;  calm.  One  traveler 
from  the  Yukon  passed  to-day. 

May  13:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  24°.  Fair;  calm.  Mr.  Lindseth 
and  Ole  Bahr  started  for  the  hills,  intending  to  do  a  little  prospecting. 
Rev.  Quist,  Miss  Petersen,  and  a  native  boy  came  up  from  Unalaklik 
with  a  dog  team  and  visited  during  the  afternoon.  They  returned  in 
the  evening. 

May  14:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  17°.  Foggy;  light  west  wind. 

May  15:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  25°.  Clear;  light,  changing  wind. 
The  two  prospectors  came  home  this  evening. 

May  16:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  22°.  Clear.  The  last  mail  that 
will  go  up  the  river  arrived  this  morning  and  went  on  in  the  evening. 

May  17:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  23°.  Cloudy;  west  wind. 

May  18:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  26°.  Cloudy.  Superintendent 
went  to  Unalaklik  and  returned  this  afternoon.  Yukon  mail  passed 
last  night.  The  mail  from  the  States  was  held  at  Tanana. 

May  19:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  28°;  noon,  47°.  East  wind  in  the 
morning,  changing  to  west  in  the  afternoon.  Water  appeared  on  the 
river  ice  to-day.  Native  squirrel  hunters  have  returned. 

May  20:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  26°.  Cloudy;  calm.  Thawing 
steadily  all  day.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivanoff  and  two  children  and  David 
came  up  from  Unalaklik.  Mrs.  Ivanoff  and  children  will  remain  over- 
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night.  Dr.  Gambell,  Mr.  Ivanoff,  and  David  started  off  on  a  goose 
hunt.  Mr.  Lindseth  and  Ole  Bahr  went  to  Unalaklik. 

May  21:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  28°.  Cloudy,  with  a  fog  in  the 
evening.  Mr.  Lindseth  and  Ole  Bahr  returned. 

May  22:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  29°.  Cloiufy;  snowed  during  the 
night.  Those  who  went  goose  hunting  returned.  Mr.  Ivanoff  and 
family  and  David  went  to  Unalaklik. 

May  23:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  26°.  Clear;  south  wind.  Water  2 
feet  in  depth  covers  the  ice  on  the  river. 

May  24:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  38°.  Clear;  east  wind,  changingto 
south  in  the  afternoon.  Two  ducks  were  shot  in  front  of  the  station 
to-day. 

May  25:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  28°.  Cloudy;  west  wind. 

May  26:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  26°.  Overcast;  light  southwest 
wind. 

May  27:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  33°.  Overcast,  with  snow  in  the 
afternoon;  foggy  in  the  evening. 

May  28:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  35°.  Cloudy;  west  wind.  Ice  on 
the  river  shows  signs  of  breaking. 

May  29:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  33°.  Overcast;  west  wind.  One 
inch  of  snow  fell  this  evening.  Dr.  Gambell  and  Nils  Klemetsen 
started  for  Unalaklik  in  the  small  river  boat.  Riv  er  broke  a  little 
to-day,  but  there  is  not  enough  water  to  float  the  ice. 

May  30:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  20°.  Overcast;  north  wind,  with 
snow. 

May  31:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  28°.  Clear.  Mr.  Lindseth  and  a 
boat’s  crew  went  down  as  far  as  Soutn  River  to  see  if  anything  had 
happened  to  the  superintendent,  but  finding  evidences  of  his  having 
gotten  that  far  in  safety,  the  party  returned  during  the  night. 

June  1:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  23°.  Clear.  Dr.  Gambell  returned 
to-day.  He  states  that  he  learned  that  the  deer  had  not  been  moved 
'according  to  instructions,  so  he  walked  out  to  And  the  reason  why. 
They  plead  u  not  enough  men,”  so  he  left  Nils  to  assist  them  and 
returned.  The  deer  were  doing  well,  but  he  wanted  them  taken  across 
Shaktolik  River  before  the  ice  broke.  He  states  that  the  storm  on 
the  night  of  the  29th  of  May  was  so  severe  that  as  they  were  walking 
to  the  herd  he  froze  both  of  his  ears. 

June  2:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  28°.  Cloudy. 

June  3:  Temperature,  7  a.  in.,  34°.  Cloudy. 

June  4:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  35°.  Overcast;  light  snow  in  the 
morning.  River  broke  in  part  to-day  and  the  ice  jammed  in  the  bend 
below  the  station. 

June  5:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  34°.  Cloudy;  little  snow  in  the 
evening.  Some  natives  returned  from  squirrel  hunting  and  came 
across  the  river  on  the  ice. 
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June  6:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  33°.  Cloudy  and  misty. 

June  7:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  34°.  Cloudy;  snowed  during  the 
night;  snow  and  rain  during  the  da}-.  Nils  Klemetsen  returned  to-day 
and  stated  that  the  whole  herd  had  been  moved  to  Nucleet.  One  fawn 
died  on  the  way. 

June  8:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  35°.  Rained  during  the  night  and 
drizzled  all  day.  Ice  floated  down  the  river  to-day. 

June  9:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  36°.  Overcast;  calm.  Some  natives 
came  down  from  the  upper  village  in  boats  and  will  stay  near  the 
station  until  they  can  get  to  Unalaklik. 

June  10:  Temperature,  7  a  m.,  36°.  Clear  and  warm  during  the 
day,  clouding  up  in  the  evening.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  blocked 
with  ice. 

June  11:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  34°.  Misty. 

June  12:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  32°.  Cloudy.  The  superintend¬ 
ent  went  to  Unalaklik  to  invoice  the  Government  goods  in  the  ware¬ 
house. 

June  13:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  36°.  Clear. 

June  14:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  50°.  Clear.  Natives  from  the 
station  moved  to  Unalaklik  for  the  sealing  season.  The  ice  went  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Mosquitoes. 

June  15:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  50°.  Clear.  Temperature,  noon, 
63°. 

June  16:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  52°.  Clear.  Spring  flowers  resem¬ 
bling  the  pedicularis  family  in  bloom. 

June  17:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  50°.  Light  showers.  Superin¬ 
tendent  returned  from  Unalaklik. 

June  18:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  48°.  Cloudy,  with  rain.  Mr. 
Sanders,  trader  at  Unalaklik,  with  two  of  his  friends,  came  up  from 
Unalaklik  intending  to  go  to  Kaltag,  but  the  water  is  too  high  for 
traveling,  so  he  returned  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Willard  accompanied 
them. 

June  19:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  48°.  Cloudy.  Serosky  stopped  at 
the  station  for  the  night  and  continued  on  his  way  to  Unalaklik  this= 
morning.  Tatpan  came  in  from  the  herd  and  reported  everything 
favorable.  The  ocean  ice  is  gradually  moving  from  shore.  Nils  and 
Ole  were  sent  up  the  river  to-day  to  cut  timber  for  a  hundred  sleds. 

June  20:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  45°.  Raining  most  of  the  day. 
A  native  came  up  from  Unalaklik  and  stated  that  a  steamer  and  three  j 
sailing  vessels  are  lying  outside  the  ice.  The  west  wind  blew  the  ice 
in  to  shore  again.  Dr.  Gambell  and  Mr.  Lindseth  went  to  Unalaklik 
to  repair  the  whaleboat. 

June  21:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  49°.  Cloudy. 

June  22:  Temperature,  7  a.  m. ,  45°.  The  river  is  falling.  The 
superintendent,  assistant,  and  Mr.  Willard  returned  this  evening. 
The  west  wind  is  keeping  the  ice  near  shore. 
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June  23:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  50°;  noon,  62°.  Cloudy. 

June  24:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  45°.  Rainy.  Ole  and  Nils  returned 
with  timber  for  a  hundred  sleds. 

June  25:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  49°.  South  wind  blowing  and  the 
ice  is  receding.  The  sled  timber  and  harness  wood  was  taken  down. 

June  27:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  54°.  Cloudy,  with  light,  changing 
wind;  showers  in  the  evening. 

June  28:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  45°;  9  a.  m.,  41°.  Overcast;  thick 
mist,  with  rain  in  the  morning.  The  small  river  steamer  City  of 
Bradford ,  Captain  Cahill,  came  up  to  the  station  to-day.  It  is  the 
first  steamer  that  has  come  this  far  up  the  river.  Mr.  Willard  went 
to  Unalaklik  on  the  steamboat. 

June  29:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  40°.  Light  west  wind,  with  occa¬ 
sional  showers.  Mr.  Lindseth,  Mr.  Willard,  and  the  two  Lapps 
returned  this  evening  from  Unalaklik.  The  steamer  Sadie ,  from 
San  Francisco,  came  into  the  mouth  of  the  Unalaklik  River  at  mid¬ 
night  of  the  25th  instant  and  brought  the  first  news  of  the  outside. 
She  will  remain  at  Unalaklik  until  the  ocean  permits  her  to  leave. 
The  ice  is  so  close  to  shore  that  boats  can  not  get  to  St.  Michael. 
The  first  mail  reached  Nome  on  May  23.  Dr.  Gambell  started  to  walk 
to  St.  Michael.  Rations  were  issued  for  the  Lapps. 

June  30:  Temperature,  7  a.  m.,  50°.  Clear;  brisk  southwest  wind. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  MORAVIAN  REINDEER  STATIONS. 

Bethel,  Alaska,  February  J,  1901. 

Dr.  Francis  H.  Gambell, 

Superintendent  Eaton  Reindeer  Station ,  Eaton ,  Alaska. 

Dear  Doctor:  I  send  with  this  a  party  for  the  reindeer  herd  for 
Bethel.  Mr.  Henry  Noreen,  who  has  this,  is  in  charge  of  the  party. 
I  am  very  sorry  we  could  not  send  sooner,  but  hope  the  present  season 
will  be  soon  enough  to  get  the  herd  to  this  place  before  they  fawn.  I 
have  written  to  the  A.  C.  Co. ,  at  St.  Michael,  to  honor  any  bills  of 
necessary  expense  incurred  by  this  expedition.  May  I  ask  you  to  fit 
the  party  out  with  what  supplies  they  need  to  return  on  and  send  the 
bill  in  to  the  A.  C.  Co.,  at  St.  Michael.  Charge  Moravian  Mission, 
Bethel,  Alaska,  with  the  bill  of  your  expenses.  I  prefer  that  you 
would  use  your  judgment  in  outfitting  this  party  rather  than  they 
should  draw  “  ad  lib.”  Please  put  everything  in  charge  of  Mr.  Noreen 
I  and  instruct  my  men  or  the  herders  in  any  wa}7  that  you  may  see  will 
expedite  the  moving  of  the  herds. 

I  am  sorry  I  can  not  come  in  person  for  the  deer,  and  realize  that  the 
getting  off  of  the  herd  will  be  no  little  trouble  to  }^ou.  I  hope  that 
i  opportunity  may  permit  me  to  reciprocate  in  some  way.  Also,  could 
you  send  me  one  white  deerskin  and  about  six  pair  deer  legs  for  boots 
i  and  charge  on  bill. 
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We  wish  the  expedition  to  be  made  as  cheaply  as  possible  and  yet 
provide  anything  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  herders. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kind  offices  in  the  matter,  and 
for  the  exercise  of  your  discretion  and  judgment  in  fitting  out  the 
party, 

I  am,  most  respectfully,  J.  H.  Romig,  M.  D., 

Superintendent  Bethel  Mission . 


Bethel,  Alaska,  March  29, 1901. 

Dr.  Francis  H.  Gambell, 

Superintendent  Eaton  Reindeer  Station ,  Eaton ,  Alaska. 

Dear  Doctor:  The  return  of  the  Lapp  who  came  with  the  deer 
will  convey  to  you  this  letter.  The  deer  came  in  good  shape  on 
March  27,  and  will  be  able  to  reach  the  mountains  in  two  or  three 
da}^s  more.  One  deer  was  lost  en  route  for  Bethel  through  some 
accident.  Mr.  Noreen,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  party,  will  render 
an  account  of  the  journey.  In  the  spring  we  will  also  render  an 
account  to  the  general  agent  of  education  for  Alaska. 

I  return  one  of  the  agreements  between  the  mission  society  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  since  I  can  not  send  the  same  to 
Katmai.  The  agreements  of  the  Laplanders  I  also  send  back,  keeping 
one  copy.  I  am  very  thankful  for  your  hospitality  to  the  guides  sent 
from  here  and  for  your  prompt  starting  of  the  herd,  and  for  the 
exercise  of  your  good  judgment  in  equipping  and  sending  off  the  expe¬ 
dition.  As  you  have  sent  me  no  bills  from  your  station  for  supplies 
or  services  rendered  the  guides  and  herders,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  compensate  you  for  your  trouble.  In  the  meantime,  until  I 
hear  from  you  on  this  subject,  please  accept  my  recognition  and  grati¬ 
tude  for  these  favors  rendered  to  the  mission  on  this  occassion.  The 
herd  have  had  a  good  trip  and  found  pasturage  all  along  the  line.  We 
will  do  all  we  can  to  see  them  located  on  suitable  grounds  where  they 
may  thrive. 

With  best  wishes  and  friendly  greetings,  I  am,  most  respectfully, 

J.  H.  Romig. 


REPORT  ON  THE  REMOVAL  OF  A  HERD  OF  REINDEER  FROM  EATON 
STATION  TO  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  KUSKOKWIM  RIVER,  FOR  THE  j 
USE  OF  THE  MORAVIAN  MISSION. 

Bethel,  Alaska,  March  29,  1901. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Gambell, 

Superintendent  Eaton  Reindeer  Station,  Alaska. 

Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  send  you  a  copy  of  my  diary  while  in  charge 
of  the  moving  of  the  Bethel  herd  of  reindeer  from  Eaton  Reindeer 
Station  to  Bethel  Mission,  Alaska.  I  would  add  that  the  trip  was  a 
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pleasant  one.  We  were  favored  with  good  weather  nearly  the  whole 
time. 

•  1  was  three  or  four  days  longer  on  the  way  from  Andreafsky  to 
Bethel  than  I  should  have  been.  A  guide  was  not  obtainable  for  the 
tundra,  so  I  laid  my  course  by  the  best  map  I  could  obtain,  which  had 
Bethel  placed  too  far  west.  The  course  should  have  been — from  the 
place  where  1  started  to  go  by  compass — about  a  point  more  to  the 
east,  or  southeast,  instead  of  southeast  by  east,  as  1  traveled.  As  we 
were  approaching  the  Kuskokwim  the  air  was  thick,  and  remained  so, 
so  that  we  were  unable  to  see  the  mountains  to  the  east  of  the  Kusko¬ 
kwim.  The  native  I  had  along  knew  them  well,  so  we  could  have 
changed  the  course  long  before  we  did  had  we  been  able  to  locate  the 
mountains. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Henry  Noreen. 

P.  S. — Dr.  Romig  requests  me  to  ask  you  to  return  the  compass  by 
any  reliable  person  who  may  pass  through  this  way  should  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  present  itself.  He  does  not  wish  you  to  go  to  any  extra  trouble 
about  it.  The  compass  is  the  only  one  he  had  of  the  kind. 

H.  Noreen. 


TRIP  FRQM  EATON  REINDEER  STATION  TO  KUSKOKWIM  RIVER. 

March  1,  1901:  Took  over  from  Mr.  Lindseth,  the  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  at  Eaton  Reindeer  Station,  the  Bethel  Mission  herd  of  rein¬ 
deer.  He  reported  having  left  Eaton  Station  with  the  herd  on  the  26th 
of  February.  He  traveled  on  the  ice  along  the  coast.  Encountered 
ice  the  first  two  days,  which  compelled  him  to  follow  close  to  shore 
to  escape  glare  ice.  He  thereby  lost  a  half  day.  He  arrived  at  St. 
Michael  with  the  herd  this  evening  in  good  condition. 

March  2:  Could  not  get  ready  for  an  early  start  this  morning,  so  I 
thought  advisable  to  give  the  Lapps  and  reindeer  a  rest  till  Monday 
morning. 

March  3:  Keeping  Sabbath. 

March  4:  We  got  a  late  start,  12  m.  The  herd  was  a  long  distance 
from  camp,  and  we  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  repacking.  Camped  on 
the  tundra  10  miles  from  town.  Moss  plentiful.  Course  south. 

March  5 :  Broke  camp  8.15  a.  m.  Traveled  on  bare  tundra.  Camped 
near  Pitmiktalik  village.  Made  slow  progress  on  account  of  scarcity 
of  snow.  Moss  plentiful.  Course  south. 

March  6:  A  very  severe  snowstorm,  with  high  wind.  Unable  to 
travel. 

March  7 :  The  storm  moderated  during  the  day,  though  too  late  to 
make  it  worth  while  starting.  Went  over  to  Pitmiktalik  village  and 
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emplo3Ted  a  guide  for  portage  from  Pitmiktalik  to  Andreafsky.  Snow¬ 
ing  hard  in  the  evening  and  continued  till  a  late  hour.  Moss  plentiful 
on  high  tundra. 

March  8:  The  deer  strayed  far  away  during  the  night.  It  was  9 
o’clock  before  they  were  brought  to  camp.  One  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  spent  in  catching  and  hitching  up  the  driving  deer.  Took  a 
southerly  course  from  Pitmiktalik.  The  snow  that  fell  during  the 
past  two  days  made  the  going  good,  otherwise  the  tundra  would  have 
been  bare.  A  young  deer  injured  a  leg  on  a  snag.  Abundance  of 
moss. 

March  9:  A  start  was  made  T.35  a.  m.  Followed  westerly  base  of 
mountain  range,  which  runs  about  north  and  south.  Camped  on 
Pastolik  River  6.30  p.  m.,  about  65  miles  from  St.  Michael.  No  lack 
of  moss. 

March  10:  Started  8.45  a.  m.  Kept  same  course  till  4  p.  m.,  then 
crossed  over  low  neck  of  range  about  80  miles  from  St.  Michael. 
After  crossing  range  took  a  south  by  east  course.  More  snow  than  on 
west  side  of  mountain,  though  not  enough  to  interfere  with  travel  or 
feed  for  deer. 

March  11:  Started  off  at  9  a.  m.  The  country,  after  crossing  the 
range,  is  a  continuation  of  low  rolling  hills.  Nearly  all  hills  have 
moss,  but  covered  with  hard-crusted  snow  from  2  inches  to  2  feet. 
We  have  been  able  to  choose  good  feeding  places  for  the  deer.  There 
is  very  little  firewood;  we  have  at  times  had  to  do  with  half -cooked 
victuals.  We  are  camped  to-night  about  100  miles  from  St.  Michael 
by  route  we  have  traveled. 

March  12:  Got  off  at  7.35  a.  m.  As  we  are  nearing  Andreafsk}^  the 
hills  we  have  traveled  over  are  higher.  The  freighter  had  to  zigzag 
down  the  sides  at  times,  but  we  were  not  delayed  much.  Our  course 
has  been  parallel  with  the  Andreafsky  River,  about  3  miles  to  the  west 
of  the  same,  or  south  by  east.  We  are  camped  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  of  Andreafsky  village,  which  we  reached  at  2  p.  m.,  and  where 
we  will  keep  the  deer  until  I  ascertain  where  to  cross  the  Yukon.  A 
good  place  for  the  deer. 

March  13:  Myself  and  Nils,  the  freighter,  and  the  guide  left  the 
camp  at  8  a.  m.  with  two  deer.  I  found  we  were  camped  about  10 
miles  from  Andreafsky.  I  sent  the  freighter  back  3  miles  from 
Andreafsky,  or  as  soon  as  that  village  was  in  view,  and  instructed 
him  to  move  the  camp  to  within  4  miles  of  the  village.  Have  engaged 
another  guide  to  show  me  the  way  through  the  brush  on  south  side  of 
the  Yukon  on  to  the  tundra.  Consider  the  distance  from  St.  Michael 
to  Andreafsky  we  traveled  about  125  miles. 

March  14:  Left  Andreafsky  9  a.  m.  with  the  guide  and  dog  team. 
Went  out  about  20  miles.  Found  some  moss  about  15  miles  from 
Pitkas  Point,  in  a  south  by  west  direction,  though  not  plentiful.  The 
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guide,  Pitka  Andreoff,  gave  me  information  about  moss  for  the  next 
20  miles. 

March  15:  Went  on  foot  to  the  camp.  Instructed  the  Lapps  to  move 
to  the  Yukon  River,  half  a  mile  below  Pitkas  Point,  in  the  morning. 

March  16:  Moved  camp  over  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Yukon. 

March  17 :  Broke  camp  8.35  a.  m.  Traveled  south  by  west  magnetic 
course  from  Pitkas  Point  to  a  knoll  on  tundra.  Same  spot  mentioned 
in  note  of  March  1L  The  only  knoll  in  the  vicinity  that  carries  moss. 
Camped  2.30  p.  m.  Lost  three  days  at  Andreafsky  by  not  knowing 
conditions  of  moss  and  brush  on  the  south  side  of  the  Yukon. 

March  18:  Broke  camp  7.45  a.  m.  Traveled  in  a  southerly  direc¬ 
tion  about  15  miles,  camped  on  a  knoll  about  4  miles  southeast  from 
Chokagtaliganmte  village  that  carries  moss.  There  is  not  any^  moss 
between  our  camping  place  of  last  night  and  to-night. 

March  19:  Broke  camp  8  a.  m.  Took  a  southeast  by  south  magnetic 
course.  Traveled  till  5  p.  m.,  about  19  miles.  Abundance  of  moss  all 
the  way. 

March  20:  Broke  camp  7.25  a.  m.  Traveled  till  11  a.  m.,  about  9 
miles,  when  we  crossed  a  river  and  camped.  A  blinding  snow  storm 
coining  up.  Course  southeast  by  south,  magnetic.  Moss  in  abun¬ 
dance. 

March  21:  Broke  camp  8  a.  m.  Traveled  same  course  till  5.50  p.  in., 
about  19  miles.  Lost  two  hours.  Camped  on  the  shore  of  a  very 
large  lake.  Moss  abundant. 

March  22:  Broke  camp  7.20  a.  m.  Crossed  another  large  lake 
between  11  and  12  a.  m. ;  then  a  series  of  small  lakes  toward  evening. 
Traveled  over  high,  rolling  tundra.  Camped  5  p.  m.  Traveled 
about  19  miles.  Same  course.  Moss  abundant. 

March  23:  Got  off  at  9.10  a.  m.  Three  hours  were  lost  in  finding, 
catching,  and  hitching  up  the  deer.  Camped  at  5  p.  m.  Traveled 
about  15  miles  same  course.  Tundra  more  level  and  fewer  lakes.  No 
lack  of  moss.  A  young  deer  hopping  on  three  legs. 

March  24:  Broke  camp  7.45  a.  m.  Traveled  same  course  till  11  a.  m., 
when  we  sighted  a  village  3  miles  to  the  east  (Ingoragayukemute). 
The  course  we  traveled  proved  to  be  altogether  wrong.  I  engaged  a 
guide  there.  We  are  now  traveling  northeast.  Camped  6  p.  m. 
Traveled  about  20  miles.  Very  little  snow  on  the  tundra  in  spots. 
My  first  course  proves  Bethel  much  farther  east  than  the  maps  show. 

March  25:  Broke' camp  8.20  a.  m.  Lost  some  time  in  going  around 
thick  brush  in  forenoon.  1  regret  we  had  to  kill  a  young  deer  (male). 
He  had  injured  a  foot  two  or  three  days  ago,  was  getting  worse,  and 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  herd.  Moss  in  abundance.  Course  north¬ 
east.  Traveled  about  15  miles. 

March  .26:  Broke  camp  8.20  a.  m.  A  hard  trail;  traveled  over  a 
number  of  lakes  with  about  2  inches  of  loose  snow,  which  made  very 
S.  Doc.  98 - 6 
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slippery  going  for  the  deer.  Between  the  lakes  almost  bare  tundra; 
course  northeast.  Traveled  about  17  miles.  Moss  as  usual. 

March  27 :  Broke  camp  8.45  a.  m.  Traveled  northeast  by  east  the 
whole  day.  Sighted  Bethel  Mission  4.80  p.  m.  and  camped.  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  Bethel  and  turned  over  the  deer  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Romig.  Trav¬ 
eled  about  18  miles. 

Henry  Noreen. 


Bethel,  Alaska,  July  1 0,  1901. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D., 

Commissioner  of  Education  for  Alaska , 

Washington ,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  branch  of  the  deer  herd  consigned  to  and  established 
near  Bethel,  Kuskokwim  River,  Alaska  (under  the  care  of  the  Bethel 
Mission),  is  ready  to  render  its  first  report. 

Pardon  the  diversion  from  the  report  by  our  saying  that  the  mis¬ 
sion  has  watched  for  some  time  the  development  of  this  plan  and 
project,  and  now  views  with  pleasure  and  anticipation  their  successful 
introduction  here. 

Owing  to  the  long  lasting  and  wasting  epidemic  of  last  season,  the 
mission  found  itself  in  such  a  pressed  condition  of  work  for  and  in 
behalf  of  the  people  that  no  team  and  guides  could  be  dispatched 
early  after  the  deer  herd.  However,  a  very  reliable  man,  Mr. 
H.  Noreen,  with  his  guides,  started  for  the  deer  on  February  9,  1901, 
to  bring  them  in  the  then  lengthening  days  of  spring.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  was  promptly  started  for  the  Kuskokwim  as  soon  as  Mr.  Noreen 
arrived  at  the  Eaton  Reindeer  Station.  Dr.  Gambell,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  in  charge,  acting  wisely  and  promptly  on  the  hour,  deserves 
much  credit  for  the  success  of  the  expedition.  The  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent,  of  Eaton,  accompanied  the  herd  as  far  as  St.  Michael,  and 
an  expert  deer  man  helped  with  the  freighting  as  far  as  Bethel. 

On  March  27,  1901,  Mr.  Noreen  and  two  of  the  herders  arrived, 
having  left  the  herd  a  short  distance  from  Bethel.  The  trip  was  made 
with  no  marked  difficulty.  A  few  of  the  lakes  and  streams  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  glare  ice,  making  it  difficult  to  move  a  large  herd  of  deer 
across  them.  However,  only  one  deer  was  lost  b}^  a  mishap  on  the 
ice;  the  balance  of  the  herd  were  in  good  condition,  the  drivers 
stating  that  the  deer  looked  as  well  as  before  starting. 

Moss  was  found  in  abundance,  causing  no  difficulty  to  find  a  camping 
place.  The  guide  estimated  that  the  deer  did  move,  and  readily  could 
move,  from  20  to  30  miles  per  day,  excepting  the  days  necessitating  a 
halt  at  St.  Michaels  and  Andreafsky,  while  supplies  were  being  brought 
for  the  herders  and  guides.  The  Laplander  that  helped  with  the 
freighting  being  anxious  to  return  as  spring  was  rapidly  approaching, 
was  allowed  to  return  from  Bethel,  leaving  March  29,  1901. 
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On  March  29,  1901,  the  herd  passed  the  missiomfor  the  chosen  pas- 
ture  grounds  in  the  region  of  Mount  Hamilton.  The  herd  numbered 
88  males  and  88  females.  Photos  were  taken  of  the  herd,  one  view  of 
the  herd  moving  and  one  view  as  they  halted  in  front  of  the  mission. 
Many  spectators  viewed  the  deer  from  a  distance.  Little  did  this 
motley  array  of  orphans,  widows,  and  destitute  natives  realize  that 
this  is  to  be  the  source  of  food  and  clothing  for  many  of  their  number. 
Who  can  foretell  the  good  of  this  project?  The  Government  annuity 
to  the  Indians  of  the  States  has  verily  been  a  detriment  to  the  Indians 
instead  of  a  benefit.  So  here  in  a  time  when  game  and  furs  are  fast 
disappearing  should  something  be  done,  and  let  us  hope  that  all  efforts 
in  the  behalf  of  these  people  may  be  as  wisely  planned  as  the  reindeer 
project  of  to-day.  With  the  loss  of  individuality  and  the  necessity 
of  the  chase  the  Indian  dies,  and  writh  a  view  to  avoid  this  let  us  hope 
that  the  Government  will  put  aid  within  the  reach  of  the  native  that 
he  ma}r  be  assured  of  by  the  employment  of  his  natural  traits  and 
faculties. 

No  one  as  yet  has  visited  the  herd  since  the  leaving  of  the  ice,  but 
a  reliable  messenger  was  sent  in  from  the  herd,  and  reports  the  deer 
all  doing  well;  that  the  88  does  all  had  fawns,  and  all  of  these  fawns 
lived  but  2.  We  can  scarcely  believe  such  a  good  report  following 
the  long  and  late  trip  of  the  herd,  but  as  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
otherwise  we  judge  there  are  80  or  84  fawns  for  the  present  increase 
of  the  herd. 

As  soon  as  our  supplies  arrive  someone  will  go  to  the  herd,  and  a 
report  will  be  sent  you  on  the  fall  mail. 

As  the  present  location  of  the  herd  is  difficult  of  access  during  the 
summer,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  herd  will  be  moved  nearer  the 
coast  than  they  are  at  this  date.  We  hope  with  the  growth  of  the 
deer  herd  that  between  Good-news  Bay  and  Togiak  a  herd  may  be  kept, 
as  the  location  is  a  splendid  one  for  deer. 

The  Laplander  P.  N.  Bals  and  family  are  in  charge  of  the  herd. 
They  are  well  pleased  with  the  country,  and  say  it  is  a  splendid  region 
for  deer.  Between  Bethel  and  Nushagak  the  country  is  one  vast  deer 
pasture  ground,  and  in  time  we  hope  will  be  the  pasture  ground  for 
immense  herds  of  deer,  supplying  food  and  clothing  for  both  the 
native  and  Alaska’s  hardy  frontiersman. 

The  native  herders  are  well  pleased  thus  far  and  think  the  deer  are 
just  the  thing,  the  care  of  which  they  seem  to  take  a  pleasure  in,  trying 
to  learn  the  various  necessary  points  to  successfully  care  for  the  dee*l\ 
An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  sustaining  a  herder  will  be  sent  you  in 
the  fall. 

We  trust  the  deer  will  prove  to  be  the  boon  to  the  people  and  the 
mission  that  will  open  some  good  future  to  these  people. 
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The  United  States  mail  was  a  success  last  year,  and  now  that  the 
deer  are  on  hand  we  hope  nothing  will  be  more  evident  than  their 
utility  on  this  vast  realm  of  moss. 

I  am,  most  respectfully,  J.  H.  Romig, 

Superintendent  Bethel  Mission. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  REINDEER  STATION. 

St.  Michael,  Alaska,  August  30,  1900. 
Dr.  Gambell,  Eaton  Station. 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  you  and  to  talk  over  the 
question  of  the  reindeer  promised  by  contract  to  the  Nulato  Mission. 
Please  let  me  know  where  and  when  I  can  see  you  before  your  leaving 
St.  Michael.  As  1  am  going  soon  to  Nulato,  it  is  important  for  me  to 
have  the  matter  settled,  if  possible,  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  both 
parties. 

Yours,  sincerely,  J.  B.  Rene,  S.  J., 

St.  Michael ,  White  House,  between  A.  E.  Co. ,  and  A.  C.  Co. 


St.  Michael,  Alaska,  October  18,  1900. 

F.  H.  Gambell,  M.  D., 

Superintendent,  Eaton  Station. 

Dear  Sir:  I  received  yesterday  your  letter  of  October  13  about  the 
reindeer.  According  to  the  first  contract  their  destination  is  Nulato 
Mission.  I  will  write  at  once  to  Rev.  Father  Jette  to  know  his  inten¬ 
tions  about  the  time  and  manner  it  can  be  done.  Please  let  me  know 
also  what  would  be  the  best  time  and  manner  of  execution  when  our 
arrangements  could  be  made. 

Sincerely,  yours,  J.  M.  Treca,  S.  J. 


Eaton,  Alaska,  October  31,  1900. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Treca,  S.  J.,  St.  Michael,  Alaska. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  October  18  at  hand.  Should  1  be  able  to 
deliver  a  herd  of  deer  to  your  mission,  which  I  hope  to  do,  it  will  in 
all  probability  not  be  done  before  J anuary ,  1901.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  your  intentions  are,  though,  by  the  1st  of  December,  if  possible, 
as  we  may  be  able  to  move  the  herd  before  January. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Francis  H.  Gambell, 

Superintendent  Reindeer  Station,  Eaton,  Alaska . 


|  a 
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St.  Michael,  Alaska,  November  6 ,  1900. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  October  31  at  hand.  I  did  not  receive 
any  answer  to  the  letter  I  wrote  to  Father  Jette.  As  soon  as  I  know 
something  definite  on  the  matter  I  will  let  you  know. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

Rev.  J.  M.  Treca,  S.  J. 


Eaton,  Alaska,  December  7,  1900. 
Rev.  J.  M.  .TrUca,  S.  J.,  St.  Michael ,  Alaska. 

Dear  Sir:  I  called  at  your  residence  in  St.  Michael  on  the  morning 
of  the  23d  ultimo  to  confer  with  you  in  regard  to  the  Nulato  herd 
of  deer.  My  men  have  arrived  from  Nome  to  take  the  herd  to  its 
destination. 

Before  the  herd  leaves  the  station  I  will  either  come  to  St.  Michael 
myself  or  send  an  agent  and  have  all  necessary  papers  signed  and  wit¬ 
nessed.  Would  you  kindly  inform  me  when  it  would  be  most  con¬ 
venient  to  see  you  and  what  your  plans  are  in  regard  to  the  herd? 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Francis  H.  Gambell, 

Superintendent  of  Reindeer  Stations. 


St.  Michael,  Alaska,  December  26,  1900. 

F.  H.  Gambell,  M.  D., 

Superintendent ,  Eaton  Station. 

Dear  Sir:  1  received  your  letter  of  December  1  only  on  the  22d 
instant,  coming  back  from  a  trip,  and  1  was  sorry  to  hear  that  you  had 
called  besides  during  my  absence.  I  will  be  very  pleased  to  meet  you, 
and  if  possible  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  question  of  reindeer.  I 
expect  to  go  to  Nome  pretty  soon,  probably  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  and 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  your  station,  unless  you  prefer 
to  come  here  sooner  to  confer  on  the  subject.  Until  now  I  have  no 
plans  well  defined. 

Respectfully,  yours,  J.  M.  Treca,  S.  J. 


Unalaklik,  Alaska,  January  27,  1901.. 

F.  H.  Gambell,  M.  D., 

Superintendent ,  Eaton  Station. 

Dear  Sir:  After  our  conversation  at  the  reindeer  station  1  con¬ 
sider  your  suggestion  as  most  prudent  to  secure  the  transfer  of  the 
reindeer  to  Nulato,  and  avoid  any  risk.  Therefore  I  think  best  to 
separate  from  now  the  herd  destined  to  the  mission,  then  to  wait  as 
well  for  a  definite  answer  from  Father  Jette,  as  also  for  more  oppor- 
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tune  time  when  the  moss  can  be  had  easily,  either  toward  spring  or 
early  at  the  beginning  of  next  winter. 

Meanwhile  the  herd  could  be  kept  not  far  from  the  station,  and 
attended  by  the  Lapp  family,  the  increase  of  the  herd  coming  to  our 
credit,  and  we  would  pay  for  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  Lapps,  from 
the  time  after  the  separation  of  the  herd. 

Hoping  to  see  the  contract  fulfilled  according  to  the  wish  of  Rev. 
Father  Rene  this  year  and  in  the  best  circumstances,  I  remain, 
Respectfully,  yours, 


J.  M.  Treca,  S.  J. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  PRESBYTERIAN  REINDEER  STATION,  GAMBELL,  ST. 

LAWRENCE  ISLAND. 

Gambell,  St.  Lawrence  Island,  July  1 ,  1901. 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D., 

General  Agent ,  Bureau  of  Education ,  Washington ,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
Government  school  and  reindeer  station  at  Gambell,  St.  Lawrence 
Island,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901. 

Personnel. — At  the  opening  of  the  }Tear  the  personnel  of  the  station 
was  as  follows:  Rev.  William  F.  Dot\r,  teacher  and  missionary; 
P.  J.  H.  Lerrigo,  M.  D.,  superintendent  of  reindeer  station;  Mr.  Ole 
Krogh,  assistant. 

July  27  the  following  natives  were  taken  as  apprentices  to  the  rein¬ 
deer  service:  Ahtaky'ak,  Betwi'nkhuk,  Ka'hlo,  Aye'ta. 

September  9  Mr.  Nils  Sara  and  family  arrived.  Aye'yta  was  dis¬ 
charged  at  this  time  for  insubordination  and  general  worthlessness. 
Both  Aye'yta  and  Ka'hlo’s  wives  stole  everything  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on.  Aye'yta’s  wife  was  discharged,  of  course,  with  her  husband, 
and  I  linally  dismissed  Mrs.  Ka'hlo,  being  unable  to  stand  her  klepto- 
maniacal  performances  longer.  Ka'hlo  was  displeased  at  this  and  left 
also,  which  was  well,  for  he  was  too  lazy  and  self-opinionated  to  make 
a  good  herder.  Mr.  Krogh  could  do  nothing  with  him. 

When  Kahlo  left,  I  engaged  Sepi'lla,  a  young  unmarried  man,  to  fill 
his  place,  and  the  three  young  men,  Ahtaky'ak,  Betwi'nkhuk,  and 
Sepi'lla  still  remain.  They  are  among  the  best  young  fellows  of  the 
community,  strong  and  healthy,  fairly  honest,  and  interested  in  their 
work.  They  have  worked  faithfully,  and  1  am  quite  satisfied  with 
their  behavior  during  the  year.  Having  received  news  of  his  mother’s 
illness,  Mr.  Doty  left  upon  the  Bear  September  18,  since  which  time 
I  have  assumed  his  duties  in  addition  to  my  own,  retaining  Mr.  Krogh 
to  assist  in  the  house  and  go  between  the  camp  and  the  station. 

School  work. — The  printed  forms  accompanying  this  report  show 
attendance  at  school  during  105  days  with  an  average  of  21. 
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We  have  been  interrupted  by  many  things  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
After  Mr.  Doty  commenced  school  on  September  11,  the  Bear  arrived, 
and  the  landing  of  coal  and  supplies,  together  with  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Doty,  prevented  us  from  resuming  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
month.  It  was  then  continued  without  intermission,  except  for  a  day 
or  two  when  we  were  occupied  with  the  reindeer  work,  until  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

Having  resumed  on  January  2,  we  were  again  interrupted  toward 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  by  the  threatened  epidemic  of  smallpox, 
and  immediately  after  that  by  the  rescue  of  Mr.  Egan,  a  shipwrecked 
seaman,  and  the  search  for  his  companion.  Returning  from  the 
search,  I  found  it  necessary  to  operate  on  Mr.  Egan’s  foot,  and  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  was  called  to  the  reindeer  camp  to  attend  Mrs.  Sara 
in  confinement.  The  next  event  was  my  own  sickness  from  varioloid, 
which  laid  me  up  until  nearly  the  end  of  February. 

School  was  closed  the  1st  of  April,  both  because  there  were  many 
things  about  the  premises  which  we  were  compelled  to  leave  undone 
when  the  winter  closed  in,  and  because  the  ice  breaking  awa}'  very 
early  (about  a  month  sooner  than  usual)  took  most  of  the  children 
away  from  school. 

The  progress  of  those  scholars  who  have  approximated  regularity 
in  their  attendance  has  been  quite  gratifying.  Some  of  the  older  ones 
have  advanced  as  far  as  fractions  in  arithmetic,  most  of  the  pupils  who 
were  in  the  classes  last  year  have  been  advanced  one  grade,  and  great 
improvement  has  been  made  by  all  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  use  of 
the  English  language. 

Perhaps  in  the  latter  branch  of  study  the  most  marked  progress  has 
been  made.  Having  picked  up  a  large  part  of  their  English  from  the 
whaling  vessels,  it  was  formerly  a  heterogeneous  compound  of  pigeon- 
English,  intermingled  with  Kanaka  words  (as  u  make,  pau,  wahinny,” 
etc.);  French  as  “savey,”  and  other  barbarisms.  It  has  been  my 
endeavor  to  correct  these  bad  habits  of  speech  and  to  substitute  gram¬ 
matical  and  idiomatic  English.  While  there  is  still  much  to  be 
desired,  the  improvement  is  remarkable. 

The  premises. — During  the  past  year  the  schoolroom  has  been 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  20  feet  to  the  front  of  the  building.  The 
frame  was  constructed  by  the  carpenters  from  the  revenue  cutter 
Bear ,  and  the  addition  completed  by  us  with  the  assistance  of  the 
natives.  We  have  applied  three  coats  of  paint  to  the  new  part  and 
have  given  one  coat  to  the  old. 

The  old  part  of  the  house  still  needs  another  coat  of  paint,  but  the 
white  lead  gave  out  and  we  were  compelled  to  leave  it  as  it  is. 

We  have  also  doubled  the  size  of  the  coal  shed  by  building  a  lean-to 
upon  the  north  side  for  the  protection  of  the  lumber. 

After  considerable  search  we  found  a  suitable  location  for  the  winter 
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quarters  of  the  herders,  and  erected  a  small  house  22  by  12  by  7  feet 
at  the  eaves  and  12  at  the  ridgepole.  It  is  divided  into  two  rooms 
having  separate  doors  upon  the  west  side  and  windows  on  the  east. 
Mr.  Sara  and  his  family  occupy  the  south  room,  and  the  three  native 
herders  live  in  the  other.  Mr.  Krogh  also  made  tables  and  bunks  for 
the  herders’  house.  It  is  lined  and  ceiled  so  that  it  is  quite  warm. 

The  reindeer. — On  July  27,  29  deer  were  brought  from  Siberia  by 
the  revenue  cutter  Bear.  They  were  placed  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain,  about  15  miles  from  the  mission,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Krogh, 
with  Kahlo,  Betwinkhuk,  Ahtakyak,  and  Ayeta  to  assist. 

These  deer  were  very  wild,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  them 
to  stay  together  at  first.  However,  Mr.  Krogh  camped  near  where 
the  bulls  of  the  herd  were  feeding  and  hoped  to  capture  the  others 
later. 

September  9  the  Bear  arrived  again,  bringing  41  deer  from  Port 
Clarence,  with  a  Laplander,  Mr.  Sara,  and  his  family.  These  deer 
were  landed  near  the  camp  where  the  others  were  feeding,  but  imme¬ 
diately  scattered  widely. 

Mr.  Sara  was  furnished  with  provisions,  also  a  tent  and  stove,  and 
made  preparations  to  remain.  A  location  was  found  for  the  winter 
quarters  about  20  miles  east  of  the  mission,  and  on  September  22  I 
sent  the  first  boat  load  of  lumber  for  the  construction  of  a  house.  Mr. 
Krogh  went  also  to  build  it.  September  25,  after  scouring  the  country 
in  all  directions,  Mr.  Sara  found  10  of  the  deer;  but  as  they  were 
very  wild  he  was  unable  to  drive  them  to  camp,  and  had  to  remain 
with  them  some  days  until  they  got  used  to  his  presence,  when  they 
were  brought  to  the  camp. 

By  October  12  the  herders’  house  was  finished,  and  Mr.  Krogh 
returned  to  the  mission,  where  he  has  since  remained.  The  winter 
had  now  set  in;  northeast  winds  were  blowing  constantly,  with  snow. 
The  deer  were  somewhat  tamed  and  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
house  together. 

On  the  26th  of  April  the  first  fawns  were  born.  Bv  this  time  the 
weather  had  moderated,  the  sun  had  softened  the  snow  and  ice,  and 
the  moss  was  more  easily  accessible,  so  the  fawns  did  well.  The  fawn¬ 
ing  season  continued  through  May  and  June,  33  being  born  in  all;  4 
were  born  dead  and  3  died  subsequently  from  imperforate  urethra  and 
accidents. 

The  total  number  of  old  deer  that  have  died  since  their  arrival  on 
the  island  is  9.  Four  died  from  injuries  received  in  transportation, 
2  from  falling  upon  the  ice,  in  all  probability,  as  1  was  found  with  a 
broken  hip  and  the  other  with  injuries  upon  the  head.  The  remain¬ 
ing  3  died  of  the  disease  known  in  Lapland  as  “slabbs.”  This  is  an 
infectious  disease,  probably  having  a  special  bacillus  which  enters 
the  system  through  abrasions  on  the  foot  and  is  carried  by  the  lym- 
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phatics  to  the  glands  throughout  the  bodj^,  chiefly  to  those  in  the 
groin,  producing  multiple  abscesses  which  open  externally  and  dis¬ 
charge  foul  pus  of  a  dirty  yellowish  color.  The  disease  progresses 
slowly,  and  the  animal  finally  dies  of  exhaustion  and  the  toxic  action 
of  the  groin  products. 

I  examined  the  foot  of  one  of  the  deer  which  died  from  this  disease. 
The  ball  presented  two  scars  which  may  have  been  the  original  points 
of  invasion.  The  foot  was  much  swollen,  and  incision  showed  the 
whole  interior  to  be  a  mass  of  pus.  The  disease  is  said  to  be  endemic 
to  Lapland  and  Norway  and  frequently  epidemic.  No  remedy  has 
been  discovered  for  it,  and  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Laplanders  to  kill 
the  animal  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  discovered. 

The  total  number  of  deer  now  on  hand  is  as  follows:  Old  deer,  61; 
fawns,  26;  total,  87. 

The  rations  allowed  to  the  herders  were  as  follows: 


i  Mr.  Sara 
and 
family. 

Natives 

per 

capita. 

Mr.  Sara 
and 
family. 

Natives 

per 

capita. 

Flour  . 

_ pounds.. 

100 

35 

Potatoes . . 

_ pounds.. 

5 

2 

Oatmeal . 

. do.... 

10 

Yeast . . 

.  .packages. . 

2 

Peas . 

. do _ 

5 

Baking  powder.. 

_ pounds.. 

* 

i 

Green  coffee  . . . . 

. do _ 

9 

2j 

Soap . 

. do.... 

3 

1 

Cube  sugar . 

. do.... 

4 

Matches . 

packages. . 

2 

Brown  sugar. . . . 

. do.... 

9 

5 

Tea . 

_ pounds.. 

2 

£ 

Butter . 

. do.... 

10 

2 

Milk . 

4 

1 

Roast  beef . 

. do _ 

6 

2 

Chocolate _ _ _ 

_ pounds.. 

1 

i 

Salt  beef _ 

_ do _ 

12 

Corn  mea.l  .  . 

_ do _ 

2 

Bacon . 

. do.... 

24 

!2 

Molasses. . . 

_ ouarts. . 

2 

It  was  necessary  to  slightly  modify  the  ration  list  furnished  with 
our  instructions,  as  the  supplies  on  hand  did  not  admit  of  it  being  fol¬ 
lowed  in  all  points.  For  example,  we  found  in  November  that  the 
supply  of  salt  beef  was  not  sufficient  for  us  to  continue  allowing  it  to 
the  natives,  so  their  allowance  of  bacon  was  increased  to  12  pounds, 
and  having  only  159  pounds  of  oatmeal,  we  gave  the  natives  instead  ah 
increased  amount  of  split  peas. 

We  have  equalized  the  ration  as  well  as  possible  by  these  changes, 
and  the  foregoing  represents  about  an  average  for  the  year.  In  the 
account  book  will  be  found  an  itemized  statement  of  the  amounts 
allowed  each  month.  1  believe  the  Laplander,  Mr.  Sara,  is  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  ration  allowed,  although  1  have  from  time  to  time  sup¬ 
plemented  it  with  canned  fruit  and  milk  from  my  own  private  supplies. 
1  might  mention  that  his  ration  was  furnished  strictly  according  to 
contract,  except  that  the  supply  of  roast  beef  made  it  impossible  to 
give  him  the  total  amount  due  him,  and  that  the  cube  sugar  was 
exhausted  before  the  3Tear  was  out,  owing  to  the  pilferings  of  the 
natives  when  bringing  it  ashore. 

The  former  deficiency  I  supplied  by  giving  him  more  salt  beef  and 
the  latter  by  brown  sugar,  and,  in  addition,  he  has  had  a  considerable 
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amount  of  meat  from  the  carcasses  of  the  deer  which  died  from  inju¬ 
ries.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  his  complaints  are  entirely  unfounded, 
but  have  referred  him  to  you  for  satisfaction. 

Medical  work. — The  epidemic  of  influenza,  which  commenced  in  June 
of  last  year,  continued  through  July  and  part  of  August.  As  re¬ 
ported  last  year,  it  was  accompanied  by  complications  of  pneumonia 
and  entero-colitis  which  rendered  the  mortality  very  high.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  epidemic  until  August  1  there  were  46  deaths. 
Even  this,  however,  does  not  represent  the  total  mortality  resulting 
therefrom,  for  many  cases  which  were  simply  influenza  at  the  time 
and  apparently  recovered  speedily,  contracted  the  germs  of  tuberculo¬ 
sis  and  have  been  dying  one  by  one  through  the  year  from  that  disease. 

Tuberculosis  has  been  so  common  that  all  the  garments,  bedding, 
and  household  furniture  of  the  natives  are  impregnated  with  the 
germs;  hence  the  patient,  constantly  breathing  in  the  dried  and  flying 
sputum,  contracts  the  disease,  which  in  this  climate  is  always  rapidly 
fatal.  It  is  apparent  that  no  drug  will,  under  the  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances  which  surround  these  patients,  have  any  curative  effect,  and  the 
palliative  measures,  such  as  removal  to  a  more  favorable  climate,  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  diet  and  other  hygienic  measures  which  in  civilized 
countries  do  so  much  to  prolong  the  lives  of  consumptives,  are  of 
course  entirely  out  of  the  question.  I  have  therefore  turned  my 
attention  to  combating  the  growth  of  the  disease  by  a  device  as  to  the 
care  of  the  sick,  etc. ,  and  to  making  their  deaths  when  inevitable  as 
easy  as  possible,  endeavoring  to  relieve  the  more  distressing  symp¬ 
toms  and  preparing  food  for  them  when  they  are  unable  to  eat  the 
horrible  concoctions  of  the  native  cuisine. 

The  first  thing  a  native  cries  for  when  he  is  sick  is  “white  man’s” 
food,  and  I  have  found  many  opportunities  of  making  their  last  days 
easier  by  preparing  oatmeal,  granola,  beef  tea,  malted  milk,  etc.,  for 
their  consumption.  Also  in  the  less  fatal  cases  these  foods  have  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  recovery  of  the  patients. 

To  entirely  check  the  growth  of  the  disease  in  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  or  impossibility. 
Isolation  of  the  patients  is  of  course  impossible,  and  contagion  by 
means  of  the  skins  used  by  the  family  in  common  is  very  apt  to  occur. 
So  many  deaths  have  taken  place  in  the  last  year,  however,  that  there 
remains  comparatively  few  severe  cases  of  the  disease,  and  as  they  have 
just  gotten  a  new  supply  of  reindeer  skins  from  Indian  Point  with  which 
they  will  replace  the  old  ones,  which  have  been  in  use  for  two  or  three 
years,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  will  be  far  less  sickness  in  the 
next  few  years  than  during  my  residence  upon  the  island. 

Apart  from  these  cases  of  tuberculosis  there  has  been  much  sick¬ 
ness  of  a  less  fatal  nature  during  the  year.  About  thirty  cases  of 
influenza,  one  or  two  of  gonorrhoea,  one  case  of  acute  articular  rheu- 
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matism,  several  eases  of  muscular  rheumatism,  the  usual  coughs  and 
colds,  and  skin  diseases. 

I  must  mention,  in  addition,  the  threatened  epidemic  of  smallpox 
which  occurred  in  January.  The  first  case  brought  to  my  attention 
was  a  severe  type  of  variola  confluens,  and  on  investigation  I  found 
one  other,  a  medium  case  of  variola  discreta.  Immediately  upon  this 
discovery  I  vaccinated  a  large  number  of  the  natives,  continuing  until 
the  vaccine  was  exhausted,  and  proposed  to  vaccinate  the  remainder 
of  them  from  the  pustules  upon  the  arms  of  the  first  lot  when  they 
should  be  ready.  This  measure,  together  with  an  extremely  cold  spell 
which  occurred  at  that  time,  checked  the  spread  of  the  disease  and 
there  were  in  all  but  five  cases,  including  myself,  of  which  one  only 
proved  fatal. 

The  vaccine  virus  was  nine  months  old  and  further  weakened  by 
changes  of  temperature,  so  that  it  did  not  take  on  either  myself  or 
Mr.  Krogh,  both  of  whom  had  been  vaccinated,  Mr.  Krogh  about  two 
years  previously  and  I  something  like  twenty  years  ago.  It  acted 
well,  however,  upon  most  of  the  natives.  In  my  own  the  immunity 
conferred  by  the  previous  vaccination,  while  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  weak  virus  used  at  this  time,  was  not  sufficient  to  entirely  protect 
me  from  the  disease  itself,  with  which  I  was  necessarily  brought  into 
close  contact;  hence  I  suffered  from  an  attack  of  varioloid,  which, 
however,  produced  no  more  serious  consequence  than  that  I  was 
unable  to  vaccinate  the  remainder  of  the  natives. 

There  has  been  no  surgical  work  of  any  consequence  during  the  year 
beyond  the  amputation  of  three  toes  from  the  right  foot  of  Mr.  Egan. 
This  was  done  under  ether  and  difficulties,  but  gave  a  good  result. 

Vital  statistics. — Between  July  1,  1900,  and  June  30,  1901,  a  total 
of  18  deaths  have  occurred,  as  follows: 


Tuberculosis . 20 

Pneumonia .  14 

Influenza  and  enteritis .  12 

Variola .  1 

Uraemic  coma .  1 

Total .  48 


During  the  same  period  there  have  been  three  births,  making  a  net 
decrease  of  45.  The  census  statistics  are  influenced  somewhat  by 
members  of  the  village  who  have  been  at  Indian  Point  and  Cape  Nome, 
returning. 

The  number  of  persons  resident  at  Sivukuk  at  present  is  244;  at 
Southwest  Cape  there  are  20,  making  a  total  of  population  of  264. 


Last  report  of  Mr.  Gambell,  population .  365 

Spring  of  1899 .  334 

Spring  of  1900 .  299 

Spring  of  1901 . 264 
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Discipline. — The  order  has  not  been  so  good  as  during  last  year.  The 
return  of  Captain  Jack  and  Maiyukhuk,  the  men  who  attacked  Mr. 
Dot}-,  did  much  to  injure  the  discipline  of  the  village. 

The  former  told  great  stories  of  the  kind  way  in  which  the  4  fc  white 
men”  had  treated  him,  and  declared  that  all  the  chiefs  were  his  friends. 
He  seems  to  have  enjoyed  his  period  of  punishment  very  much,  and 
his  experiences  have  caused  the  natives  to  lose  a  great  part  of  their 
fear  of  the  punishment  of  the  white  man. 

In  the  fall  they  made  whisky  several  times,  those  particularly 
engaged  being  Maiyukuk  and  Uzuk,  but  involving  of  course  all  their 
families.  During  the  previous  year  no  one  had  dared  to  do  this,  fear¬ 
ing  the  revenue  cutter  and  Captain  Jack’s  fate,  but  no  sooner  had  he 
and  Maiyukhuk  returned  than  they  commenced  to  make  things  lively 
for  us.  Maiyukuk  signalized  his  return  by  hanging  a  sick  woman. 
Both  Mr.  Gambell  and  Mr.  Doty  worked  hard  against  this  custom, 
and  I  had  hoped  it  was  entirely  suppressed,  as  no  one  had  been  killed 
previously  during  my  residence  here.  They  also  stirred  up  a  great 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  natives,  so  that  it  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  them  to  do  any  freighting  for  us. 

May  10  some  of  the  Indian  Point  men  came  over  and  brought 
whisky,  which  resulted  in  the  intoxication  of  one  of  our  men.  I 
severely  reprimanded  them,  told  them  that  we  were  glad  to  have  them 
come  to  trade  with  the  natives,  but  would  on  no  account  tolerate  the 
introduction  of  whisky. 

In  view  of  the  drinking  which  took  place  last  fall,  and  also  a  few 
times  during  the  winter,  1  would  recommend  that  the  revenue  cutter 
search  the  village  for  stills  and  warn  the  men  to  refrain  from  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  whisky. 

/Supplies — The  following  supplies  are  now  on  hand: 


Split  peas . 

_ _ _ sacks.. 

11 

Small  butcher  knives  . . . 

2 

Green  peas . 

. sack.. 

1 

Large  butcher  knives  . . . 

7 

Butter . 

. pounds. . 

2i 

Tin  spoons . 

. ..dozen. . 

13* 

Butter . . 

. tins. . 

28 

Large  iron  spoons . 

3 

Tobacco . 

. .  .small  boxes. . 

3 

Bits . 

. box. . 

1 

Leaf  tobacco . . 

. package. . 

1 

Rasps . 

2 

Flour . 

. sacks.. 

6 

Iron  ladle . 

1 

Yeast . 

. box. . 

i 

4 

Hatchets... . 

18 

Soap . 

. packages.. 

2 

Hammers . 

3 

Black  powder. ... 

. boxes. . 

6 

Drawing  knives . 

2 

Cans  B  powder _ 

...half  pounds.. 

7 

Saucer . 

1 

Cans  B  powder . . . 

_ one  pound.. 

11 

44  cartridges . 

. .  .boxes. . 

700 

Tea . 

. boxes.. 

5 

Gun  parts . 

. box. . 

1 

Potatoes . 

. cans.. 

3 

Cotton  shirts . 

26 

Chicory . 

. . box.. 

1 

Shot . 

_ sack. . 

* 

Onions . 

. cans.. 

3 

Shells . 

_ boxes. . 

4 

Coal-oil  stoves - 

10 

44  reloading  tools . 

_ do _ 

4 

Bacon . . 

. pieces. . 

2 

Salt . . 

_ sacks. . 

8 

Hunting  knives  . . 

2 

Jean  shirts . 

2 
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Jean  pants .  3 

No.  2  primers .  2 

Patent  screw  driver .  1 

Fine  combs . boxes. .  6 

Large  comb . do _  2 

Needles . packages..  27 

Thimbles .  21 

Goggles . pairs..  6 

Scissors . do _  2 

Men’s  drawers .  4 

Felt  hats .  51 

Ad  7.  ---...I 

Ladies’  undershirts .  4 

Ladies’  underdrawers .  4 

Wool  socks . pairs. .  5 

Cotton  socks . dozen..  3| 

Suspenders  . . pairs.  .•  2 

Child’s  undershirts .  3 

Child’s  underdrawers .  2 

Men’s  undershirts .  2 

Box  scarfs . .  4 

Lamp  oil . gallon . .  25 

Tar  paper . rolls . .  2 

Molasses . kegs . .  3  \ 

Walrus  skin .  1 

Rlnnkpts  fi 

Leg  skins . boxes . .  2 

Red  paint . can . .  ^ 

Zinc . roll..  ^ 

Sheepskins .  22 

Reindeer  skins .  2 

Whistles . boxes..  5 

Canvas . pieces..  4 

Gun  wads . boxes..  40 

Telescopes .  6 

Lead . sack..  \ 

Evangelistic  work. — We  have  continued  through  the  year  the  lines 
of  work  laid  down  in  the  report  of  last  year,  weekly  meetings  at  which 
some  special  Gospel  story  or  phase  of  Bible  truth  has  been  presented, 
and  a  constant  effort  by  conversation  during  the  week  to  bring  the 
people  to  realize  the  reality  of  spiritual  things,  the  love  of  God  and 
the  life  of  Christ. 

The  work  has  been  very  much  more  encouraging  this  year  than  last, 
because  I  have  been  able  to  speak  so  much  more  freely  to  the  natives, 
to  explain  things  better,  and  to  get  their  ideas.  The  terrible  mortality 
which  resulted  from  last  summer’s  epidemic  awakened  in  many  of 
them  more  definite  desires  for  a  knowledge  of  the  hereafter  than  they 
have  yet  known,  and  I  was  able  to  make  a  deeper  impression  upon 
them  with  the  truth  of  God;  also  our  medical  work  gained  their  grat¬ 
itude  to  some  extent.  Many  of  them  claim  to  love  Jesus  and  to  be 
His  friends,  and  I  am  convinced  that  some  of  them  are  really  trusting 
Him. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  of  them  could  give  a  definite  and  con¬ 
cise  statement  of  the  Gospel  plan,  but  they  listen  attentively  to  the 
.  stories  of  Jesus  and  seem  to  grasp  after  the  knowledge  of  Him  as 
something  desirable,  so  that  while  they  are  not  far  enough  advanced 
yet  for  the  forming  of  a  church,  I  believe  that  the  time  is  not  very  far 
off  when  some  of  them  will  be.  And  some,  I  verily  believe,  have  passed 
into  the  presence  of  God  trusting  Him  as  well  as  they  knew  how.  I 
have  talked  with  the  sick  and  dying  many  times  about  the  love  of 
God,  and  while  they  at  first  did  not  care  to  listen,  now  they  give 
willing  attention. 

That  they  have  largely  lost  their  belief  in  the  old  superstitions  is 
certain,  for  Shamanism  is  little  in  evidence  now,  and  Assoona,  the 
most  influential  of  the  Shamans,  recently  said  to  Mr.  Kogoras,  a  lius- 
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sian  scientist  who  was  investigating  the  folk-lore,  that  he  had  ceased 
to  practice  his  tricks  of  legerdemain,  and  that  the  native  spirits  could 
not  stay  when  white  men  came  to  live  among  them.  1  am  sure  that 
the  work  would  be  much  facilitated  if  some  of  the  children  were  taken 
into  the  home  of  the  missionary  where  they  might  receive  the  careful 
training  of  Christian  home  life. 

It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  inculcate  into  them  habits  of  cleanliness 
while  the}^  are  constantly  under  the  influence  of  the  filthy  customs  of 
their  own  homes.  Some  of  the  habits  of  the  natives  are  loathsome  in 
the  extreme,  as,  for  instance,  washing  the  face  and  hands  in  urine, 
wiping  the  expectoration  and  nasal  discharge  upon  the  bedding,  care¬ 
less  handling  of  food,  and  other  things  not  to  be  mentioned.  The 
children  may  readily  be  taught  to  keep  themselves  clean,  but  it  can 
not  be  accomplished  while  they  are  on  the  outside.  They  must  enter 
the  home  and  observe  the  ways  of  the  white  man. 

Also,  as  the}^  necessarily  come  in  contact  with  very  few  white  men 
besides  the  missionary,  they  do  not  learn  English  by  any  means  so 
fast  as  do  the  natives  of  the  Siberian  coast  or  the  Alaskan  mainland. 
In  the  intimate  contact  of  daily  home  life  they  would  soon  gather  the 
genius  of  the  language,  and  it  would  be  possible  by  precept  and  exam¬ 
ple  to  mold  their  character,  to  establish  right  principles,  and,  above 
all,  to  teach  them  the  word  of  God  and  to  develop  them  into  a  medium 
of  expression  between  the  missionary  and  the  people. 

It  is  a  paramount  necessity  of  Christian  work  among  the  heathen, 
either  that  one  should  have  a  good  interpreter  or  that  one  should 
speak  the  language  perfectly.  The  latter  is  a  matter  of  veiy  great 
difficulty.  I  have  been  at  work  two  years  and  have  succeeded  in 
unraveling  a  great  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  language,  making 
extensive  notes  which  will,  I  trust,  be  of  service  to  my  successor,  but 
there  remains  much  to  be  done,  and  it  will  be  years  before  it  can  be 
thoroughly  mastered.  The  children,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  very  good  interpreters. 

As  far  as  the  practical  side  of  the  question  is  concerned,  it  would  be 
a  very  easy  matter  to  make  room  in  the  garret,  which  is  now  used  only 
for  storage.  By  cutting  out  some  superfluous  braces,  laying  a  floor 
and  putting  up  partitions,  there  would  be  ample  sleeping  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  ten  or  twelve  children,  perhaps  for  more.  Their  support 
would  cost  very  little,  perhaps  from  $35  to  $50  per  year  each.  It 
would  be  advisable  to  take  two  or  three  children  at  first  and  let  them 
become  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  usages  of  the  home.  Then  more 
could  be  taken,  and  they  would  learn  much  more  rapidly  from  the 
example  of  the  first. 

Appended  hereto  is  an  abstract  of  the  journal  kept  by  me  during 
the  past  year.  Trusting  this  report  will  meet  with  your  approval, 
I  am, 

P.  Ho  J.  Lerrigo,  M.  D. 


Yours,  sincerely, 
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ABSTRACT  OF  DAILY  JOURNAL  ON  ST.  LAWRENCE  ISLAND  KEPT  BY 
P.  H.  J.  LERRIGO,  M.  D. 

St.  Lawrence  Island,  Alaska,  July  J  1900. 

July  1,  1900:  Sunday.  Operated  on  the  Chinaman.  Quiet  day. 

July  2:  60°.  Southwest;  clear.  Washing  and  house  cleaning. 

July  3  to  9.  House  cleaning.  The  death  record  has  gone  up  to  22. 
Assoona  is  improving.  Shaalook’s  second  wife  and  child  died.  Mr. 
Doty  has  a  touch  of  enteritis,  but  is  recovering. 

July  13:  Twenty-six  persons  have  so  far  died  of  the  epidemic.  The 
direct  cause  of  most  of  the  deaths  was  pneumonia.  The  administration 
of  medicine  is  almost  useless,  as  it  seems  impossible  to  persuade  the 
natives  to  protect  their  heads  and  chests.  Many  of  them  sit  outside 
upon  the  ground  or  in  the  colder  parts  of  their  houses.  The  compli¬ 
cations  which  accompanied  the  epidemic  during  the  early  part  of  its 
course  were  mainly  respiratory,  pneumonia  and  bronchitis,  but  now 
many  of  the  natives  are  suffering  from  entero-colitis.  The  latter  is  not 
so  fatal  as  pneumonia,  all  those  complaining  of  it  having  so  far  recov¬ 
ered  under  treatment.  Nu'chones’s  wife,  however,  is  in  a  very  bad  way 
and  will  probably  die.  He  has  already  lost  his  twins  by  the  epidemic. 
Assoona  is  able  to  be  around  somewhat,  but  his  wife  and  boy  are  still 
very  ill.  Many  dogs  have  been  sacrificed  according  to  their  custom  of 
killing  a  dog  at  the  death  of  a  man.  The  Chinaman  is  progressing 
very  slowly,  systemic  infection  having  taken  place. 

July  14:  Nu'chones’s  wife  died  last  night.  Aiya'gon  and  Assoona’s 
wife  are  a  little  better,  also  Ana'gasook.  The  Chinaman  is  improving 
A  small  schooner  passed.  Temperature,  55°.  Light  northeast;  cloudy. 

July  15:  Shaalook’s  wife  returned  two  pans  which  she  had  stolen. 
We  had  found  it  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  not  for  the  value 
of  the  pans,  but  because  the  natives  apparently  gather  that  trifling 
robberies  can  be  committed  with  impunity.  No  service  could  be  held 
on  account  of  the  sick  Chinaman  in  the  schoolroom. 

July  16:  45°.  Northeast.  During  the  night  the  Progress  came  in 
again.  Mr.  Shockley  and  Captain  Gunderson  came  ashore  and  stayed 
until  about  4  a.  m.,  when  we  went  aboard,  taking  with  us  the  Chinaman, 
who  is  somewhat  better  and  desires  to  go  home  to  China.  Mr.  Shockley 
mentioned  that  they  had  discovered  a  coal  mine  on  the  Siberian  coast, 
yielding  first-class  coal,  easily  accessible.  We  purchased  from  Mr. 
Vanderslip  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions.  The  Progress  left 
during  the  morning. 

J uly  17 :  50°.  Northeast.  Found  the  natives  very  anxious  to  trade, 
having  a  large  quantity  of  merchandise  of  which  they  had  been  unable 
to  dispose  to  the  whalers.  They  were  in  need  of  many  things,  as  they 
were  just  recovering  from  sickness,  hence  we  considered  it  advisable 
to  trade  to  some  extent.  Rice  and  canned  goods  were  chiefly  desired. 
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July  18:  48°.  Northeast;  cloudy.  Mr.  Doty  traded  a  large  part 
of  the  day,  principally  rice  and  sugar.  The  natives  are  very  glad  to 
get  these  things.  In  many  cases  the  flour  and  pilot  bread  which  they 
received  from  the  whalers  early  in  the  year  are  gone,  and  they  have 
nothing  to  give  the  sick  people  but  seal  and  walrus  meat.  The  rice 
will  undoubtedly  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  community. 
Wrote  report  of  last  year’s  work. 

July  19:  48°.  Northeast;  cloudy.  Ongo'ra,  an  old  man,  died  last 
night.  He  had  previously  given  a  dance  to  drive  out  the  devil.  We  j 
have  not  recently  heard  of  any  devil  driving,  but  the  people  have  evi-  j 
dently  not  entirely  abandoned  the  custom.  Upai'ye  has  had  a  very  j 
severe  attack  of  epistaxis  from  the  posterior  nares.  We  did  not  hear  j 
of  it  until  the  morning,  although  it  had  been  continued  for  twenty-  1 
four  hours.  She  was  much  exhausted  and  her  pulse  almost  impercep¬ 
tible,  extremities  cold,  and  face  pale.  I  desired  to  plug  the  posterior 
nares,  but  the  relatives  would  not  permit  it,  fearing  to  hurt  her. 
Finally  checked  the  bleeding  by  spraying  with  astringent  solutions. 
She  is  very  weak,  but  I  think  will  do  well  now. 

July  20:  45°.  Bright  forenoon;  cloudy  afternoon.  Three  deaths 
occurred  to-day — a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  child.  The  woman  and  child 
were  buried  in  a  blubber  hole,  while  the  man  was  carried  to  the 
mountain,  as  usual.  Upai'ye  is  much  better.  The  bleeding  did  not 
return,  and  she  is  regaining  strength. 

July  21:  42°.  Mist  and  light  rain.  Commenced  a  tour  of  investi¬ 
gation  to  verify  the  death  record.  Many  of  the  people  are  suffering 
severely  from  entero-colitis.  The  rice  which  we  traded  has  helped 
some  of  them.  A  woman  in  Ifkowan’s  house  died  to-day. 

July  22:  40°.  Mist  and  clouds.  Sunday.  No  service  held  to-day, 
the  schoolroom  being  filled  with  lumber.  Assoona’s  wife  died. 

July  23:  45°.  Southeast;  cloudy.  Oksauhuk,  a  woman  in  Oozuk’s 
house,  died  last  night.  Completed  investigation  of  death  record,  and 
find  that  44  have  died  in  all,  including  the  6  who  were  drowned  in  the 
canoe  attacked  by  the  walrus.  Twenty-one  of  these  deaths  occurred 
prior  to  Juty  1  and  are  reported  in  last  year’s  record.  In  taking  a  j 
walk  to  the  mountain  we  discovered  the  body  of  Ongora,  who  died  on  : 
the  19th.  It  was  torn  very  much  by  the  dogs,  the  head  being  com-  j 
pletely  severed  from  the  trunk.  One  hand  and  the  toes  of  one  foot  i 
were  gnawed  away.  He  was  not  a  native  of  St.  Lawrence  Island,  j 
although  he  had  lived  here  many  years,  and  the  bearers  had  laid  him 
on  the  ground  about  halfway  to  the  mountain,  probably  becoming 
tired.  Held  a  belated  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  the  evening  by 
the  aid  of  some  crackers.  The  boys  and  even  men  seemed  to  be  quite 
enlivened.  They  have  hardly  been  themselves  since  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  epidemic.  A  pall  of  sadness  and  depression  has  hung  I 
over  the  village.  Sepilla  says  that  the  old  woman  who  died  in  Itko- 
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wan’s  house  on  the  21st  asked  to  be  killed,  according  to  the  old  cus¬ 
tom,  but  her  friends  refused,  saying  that  it  was  not  good  that  she 
should  die  in  that  way.  However,  she  refused  food,  and  died  of 
exhaustion.  So  the  power  of  the  heathen  superstitions  is  weakening. 
Notwithstanding  the  extreme  mortality  attending  the  epidemic,  none 
have  been  helped  to  their  death  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain. 

July 24:  54°.  Southeast;  bright.  Washday.  Sepilla and Pennyau 
have  learned  to  wash  quite  well  and  helped  us.  In  the  afternoon  we 
went  to  the  mountain  and  took  some  pictures. 

July  25:52°.  Northeast;  bright.  Aiyagon,  the  eldest  son  of  the  chief 
Assoona,  died  this  afternoon  at  about  4  o’clock.  His  father  and  aunt 
were  much  affected.  Aiyagon  was  one  of  the  most  promising  boys  in 
the  village,  a  good  student,  bright  of  intellect,  amiable  of  disposition. 
He  was  about  10  years  old.  Had  measles  earty  in  the  epidemic,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  influenza.  Exposure  resulted  in  pneumonia,  which  has  just 
terminated  fatally.  We  took  a  long  walk  to  the  peak  of  the  mountain, 
returning  down  the  precipitous  slope  which  juts  into  the  sea. 

July  26:  52°.  Northeast;  bright.  Printed  some  pictures  from  the 
plates  made  the  other  day.  For  first  attempts  they  are  pretty  good. 
Photographed  the  mountain  and  some  of  the  native  houses,  also  the 
mission  house  with  the  children  in  the  foreground. 

July  27:  54°.  Northeast;  bright.  Thick  fog  toward  evening.  We 
hired  Savilla’s  small  fishing  canoe  and  made  a  trip  to  the  other  end  of 
the  lake  and  up  the  ridge.  Should  have  made  a  more  extended  jour¬ 
ney,  but  feared  the  Bear  might  come  in  our  absence.  Had  a  very  hard 
pull  back  against  a  strong  northeast  wind.  The  lake  does  not  seem  to 
be  as  deep  as  we  had  supposed,  25  to  30  feet  being  its  greatest  depth. 
Big  dance  this  morning  (called  by  Sepilla  and  Ahoalako)  on  a  walrus 
skin  in  front  of  Ifko wan’s  house.  It  was  for  trading  purposes. 

July  27-30:  The  United  States  revenue  cutter  Bear  arrived  about 
10  a.  m.  July  27  with  Dr.  Jackson  aboard,  bringing  us  the  yearly  mail. 
Dr.  Jackson  came  ashore  with  three  carpenters,  who  immediately  com¬ 
menced  work  upon  the  schoolhouse,  putting  up  the  framework  of  a 
20-foot  addition.  The  Bear  also  brought  29  deer  for  this  place.  Dr. 
Jackson  had  been  unable  to  bring  the  Lapps  who  were  expected  and 
proposed  to  procure  natives  to  assist  Mr.  Krogh.  At  first  the  natives 
were  quite  reluctant  to  engage,  apparently  not  thoroughly  understand¬ 
ing  the  matter,  although,  it  has  been  repeatedly  explained  to  them. 
After  Shoolook,  who  had  been  on  a  hunting  trip,  arrived,  however, 
they  became  more  enthusiastic,  and  Ivahlo,  Aj^eytuk  and  wife,  Ahtakyak, 
and  Betwinkhuk  were  engaged.  The  Bear  landed  the  deer  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain  and  Mr.  Krogh  and  his  helpers  were  left  with 
their  supplies  to  care  for  them.  Dr.  Hawley  stayed  with  us  three 
days  while  taking  a  census. 
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Captain  Jack,  who  was  aboard  the  vessel,  was  landed  and  allowed  to 
visit  his  friends.  Dr.  Jackson  afterwards  took  him,  with  his  wife  and 
child,  over  to  Indian  Point,  furnishing  him  with  a  supply  of  provisions 
with  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  bring  deerskins  for  them  next 
year.  We  found  that  we  were  a  day  ahead  of  the  calendar  time,  hence 
a  repetition  of  the  29th.  The  Bear  left  about  8  p.  m. 

July  31:  During  the  morning  we  paid  olf  the  natives  whom  we  had 
working  for  us  during  the  Bear’s  visit,  building  the  house,  carrying 
loads  to  the  shore,  etc. ,  retaining  Ahtaiyukhuk,  Maiyukhuk,  Aguchky, 
Savila,  and  Tungaits  to  assist  upon  the  house.  In  the  afternoon  we 
worked  upon  the  house  and  straightened  up  the  rooms  to  some  extent. 

A  man  who  had  been  to  Nome  and  was  brought  back  by  the  Bear  died 
to-day. 

August  1:  Worked  upon  the  schoolhouse.  Mr.  Doty  made  inven¬ 
tory  of  the  goods  left  by  Dr.  J ackson  to  trade  in  behalf  of  the  rein¬ 
deer  service. 

August  2:  Buster  came,  saying  that  Mr.  Krogh  was  sick.  We  at  i 
once  started  for  the  camp,  taking  medicine  and  beef  extract.  Were 
glad  to  find  that  he  was  not  seriously  ill.  Walked  back  during  the 
night,  arriving  about  2  a.  m. 

August  3:  Slept  late  on  account  of  our  wearying  journey.  Com¬ 
pleted  the  weatherboarding.  Dispatched  supplies  to  Mr.  Krogh  by 
Atluguk’s  canoe.  Detected  him  in  an  attempt  to  steal  sugar;  repri-  ■ 
manded  him  severely,  but  promised  to  forget  it  this  time,  provided  the 
misdemeanor  were  not  repeated.  Mr.  Doty  traded  for  many  things  j 
needed  by  the  herders.  One  old  woman  died. 

August  4:  At  work  on  the  schoolhouse.  Floor  finished.  Child  in  t  j 
Owittillon’s  house  very  sick.  They  have  extracted  many  of  his  teeth, 
thinking  his  sickness  is  due  to  the  toothache.  He  has  entero-colitis;  || 
has  been  suffering  for  two  weeks  and  will  probably  die.  I 

August  5:  The  deer  are  very  wild  and  scatter  widely.  The  herders  . 
are  much  the  same.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Doty’s  persuasive 
eloquence  to  keep  them  satisfied  and  in  good  humor. 

August  6:  Worked  on  house.  Mr.  Doty  showed  Assoona  how  to 
commence  his  little  building.  Ahtakyak’s  mother,  who  is  receiving  a 
half -ration  from  the  Government,  brought  mittens,  socks,  and  trousers  | 
which  she  had  sewn.  * 

August!:  40°.  Southwest;  light  rain;  high  surf .  Finished  school¬ 
room. 

August  8:  45°.  Northeast.  Spent  a  large  part  of  the  day  cleaning 
out  the  storehouse.  Commenced  lining  the  walls  of  the  schoolroom. 
Mr.  Krogh  came  from  the  camp.  Betwinkhuk  and  Kahlo  are  sick 
and  have  returned  home  to  recover.  Betwinkhuk’s  mother  came  with  J 
her  child  asking  for  food.  We  offered  to  send  her  child  down  to  the 
school  at  Unalaska,  but  could  give  no  food,  as  the  supplies  in  the  store- 
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house  are  quite  inadequate  for  the  number  of  persons  already  depend¬ 
ing  upon  them.  Kahlo  says  that  while  he  was  with  the  herd,  when 
any  of  the  deer  ran  away  he  prayed  to  the  “Holy  Ghost,”  our  God, 
to  help  him  bring  them  back. 

August  9:  38°.  Northeast;  violent  gale  with  heav}^  rain.  The 
weather  too  severe  for  the  herders  to  go  back  to  camp.  Continued 
work  in  schoolroom. 

August  10:  41°.  Northeast;  cloudy;  a  little  rain.  Finished  work 
on  the  inside  of  the  schoolroom  except  fitting  the  door.  This  morning 
we  saw  a  corpse  being  carried  to  the  mountain  by  an  unusual  and  cir¬ 
cuitous  route.  We  heard  of  no  one  who  was  dangeously  ill,  and  so 
inquired  of  many  men  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the  death.  They  all 
assured  us  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  or  that  no  one  had 
died,  until  we  asked  Enuk,  who,  after  some  pressing,  told  us  that 
Sivahuk’s  wife  had  been  hung  on  account  of  sickness.  Enuk  says  that 
Maiyukhuk  performed  the  hanging.  This  man  is  an  Indian  Point 
native  and  tried  several  times  to  break  into  the  house  during  Mr. 
Doty’s  residence  here  and  threatened  his  life  with  a  pistol.  He  spent 
last  winter  at  Cape  Nome,  but  was  brought  back  by  the  Bear.  He  has 
been  very  surly  since  his  return  and  while  engaged  on  the  house  he 
left  the  boards  guarding  the  windows  so  that  he  could  get  in.  I  dis¬ 
covered  it  in  time  and  frustrated  him,  but  during  the  night  an  attempt 
was  made  to  force  an  entrance.  The  intruders  scattered  when  we  put 
in  an  appearance.  Mr.  Doty  has  been  quite  unwell  for  the  past 
two  days. 

August  11:  40°.  West;  light  clouds.  Talked  with  others  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  killing  yesterday  and  Enuk’s  story  was  confirmed.  We 
sent  a  message  to  Maiyukhuk,  through  the  chief,  severely  censuring 
his  conduct  and  bidding  him  walk  carefully  in  the  future.  If  he  con¬ 
tinues  his  present  attitude  we  may  find  it  necessary  to  ask  Captain 
Tuttle  to  remove  him  next  month.  Kahlo  is  still  sick.  It  seems  he 
considers  himself  a  great  medicine  man  and  powerful  with  God  in 
prayer.  He  desired  remuneration  for  his  intercessory  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  deer.  Endeavored  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  the  idea  that 
God  would  listen  to  him  more  than  to  others.  Mr.  Doty  is  somewhat 
better.  W orked  on  the  schoolroom  door  and  window  and  cleaned  the 
kitchen  chimney.  Mr.  Krogh  and  Betwinkhuk  returned  to  the  herd. 

August  12  (Sunday):  42°.  Southwest;  bright.  Assoona  worked 
upon  his  house,  although  we  told  him  that  this  was  God’s  day.  Nong- 
kora  came  and  desired  to  trade.  He  was  with  the  Anaska  when  she 
went  ashore  and  was  brought  back  by  the  Bear.  He  has  been  very 
sick,  is  extremely  emaciated,  and  can  not  live  long,  evidently  being 
far  gone  in  consumption. 

August  13:  48°.  Southwest;  bright.  Wash  day.  Many  of  the 
people  have  gone  to  summer  hunting  grounds.  Some  of  them  fished 
I  for  cod  to-dav. 
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August  14:  50°.  Southwest;  cloudy,  and  a  little  rain.  Put  mold¬ 
ings  upon  the  corners  of  the  house.  In  the  evening  we  finished  read¬ 
ing  Arnold’s  u  Light  of  Asia.” 

August  15:  50°.  Northeast;  bright  and  clear.  Commenced  paint¬ 
ing  the  house.  A  small  schooner  passed  in  the  morning. 

August  16:  48°.  Northeast;  bright  and  clear.  Painting.  Finished 
the  priming  coat.  The  little  boys  are  becoming  quite  fond  of  playing 
ball.  We  have  shown  them  how  to  use  the  balls  and  bats  brought  for 
them  by  Mr.  Doty,  and  they  amuse  themselves  all  the  day  with  them. 
Many  salmon  are  reported  in  the  lake  toward  the  middle  of  the  island. 
Rakhak  has  undertaken  to  bring  some  back  to  us  when  he  returns 
from  his  hunting  trip. 

August  1Y :  45°.  Northeast;  strong.  Painted  house,  second  coat. 
Shuluk  met  Mr.  Krogh  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  He  was 
prospecting  in  a  little  canoe  for  a  suitable  place  to  put  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  herders. 

August  18:  48°.  Bright  and  clear.  Painting.  Mr.  Krogh  returned. 
He  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  a  site  for  the  winter  quarters.  He 
tells  us  that  he  finds  great  difficulty  in  inducing  the  natives  to  work, 
complaining  particularly  of  Ayeytuk,  with  whom  we  shall  have  to 
“labor.”  The  herders  found  the  carcass  of  a  deer  with  its  left  hind 
thigh  broken.  It  had  not  been  shot  and  Mr.  Krogh  did  not  think  the 
dogs  had  killed  it,  although  it  was  partly  eaten.  Eleven  deer  are  in 
camp. 

August  19:  Sunday.  40°.  Strong  southwest;  cloudy.  A  small 
two-masted  schooner  anchored  near  the  reindeer  camp  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain.  Sepilla  says  the  captain  tried  to  trade  with  the 
native  herders  (Mr.  Krogh  being  absent)  for  a  deer,  giving  a  small  boat  j 
in  exchange.  In  .the  evening  she  sailed  westward.  We  could  not  go 
to  her  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  on  account  of  the  heavy  surf. 

August  20:  Monday.  40°.  Rain.  Mr.  Krogh  returned  to  the 
herd.  Unable  to  paint  on  account  of  the  rain.  Spent  the  day  read¬ 
ing  and  studying. 

August  21:  50°.  Bright.  Painted. 

August  22:  48°.  Northeast;  light  clouds.  Gave  exterior  a  third 
coat  of  paint  and  started  on  interior. 

August  23:  48°.  Cloudy.  Separated  lumber  for  the  herders’ house.  * 
Started  to  enlarge  the  coal  shed  for  the  purpose  of  storing  lumber  and 
for  the  accommodation  of  reindeer  when  visits  are  made  from  the 
herd  in  the  winter.  Continued  painting  interior  of  schoolroom  and 
put  new  base  piece  in  stove.  Read  Les  Miserables  in  the  evening. 

August  24:  46°.  Cloudy;  light  rain  in  the  morning.  Continued  i 
work  in  schoolroom  and  on  shed.  Baked.  Piled  lumber  ready  for  * 
storing  in  shed.  In  evening  a  small  schooner  anchored  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain. 
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August  25:  52°.  Cloudy;  southwest.  In  afternoon  the  Hattie , 
Captain  Coule,  anchored  offshore.  She  is  a  schooner  chartered  by 
Mr.  Bruce  for  trading  purposes.  The  captain’s  wife  sent  us  some 
newspapers,  which  were  most  welcome.  Mr.  Doty  went  aboard  and 
had  a  pleasant  call.  Finished  the  shed  and  stored  the  lumber.  Qwi- 
tillon’s  baby  died  of  catarrhal  pneumonia.  Mr.  Krogh  has  found  a 
suitable  place  for  the  winter  quarters  about  20  miles  east  of  the 
mission,  upon  the  shore. 

August  26:  40°.  East;  violent  with  rain.  The  schoolroom  being 
uncompleted,  we  were  unable  to  hold  service. 

August  27:  40°.  Severe  gale  from  the  east.  We  had  expected  to 
make  an  effort  to  transport  the  lumber  for  the  herders’  house  to  the 
site  selected  by  Mr.  Krogh,  but  the  weather  was  too  severe. 

August  28:  36°.  Storm  continues;  north  wind. 

August  29:  36°.  Stormy;  not  so  much  rain.  Made  forms  and  tables 
for  schoolroom. 

August  30:  40°.  North;  cloudy.  Prepared  September  rations. 
The  Samoa ,  a  Russian  steamer,  passed.  The  United  States  revenue 
cutter  Manning ,  Captain  Roberts,  dropped  anchor  off  the  west  shore. 
We  dined  with  the  captain,  who  had  letters  for  Mr.  Doty.  She  left 
about  8  p.  m. 

August  31:  48°.  Southwest;  bright.  Transferred  the  lumber  for 
the  herders’  house  to  the  beach  and  sent  two  boat  loads  to  the  camp. 
The  natives  caught  a  considerable  quantity  of  cod. 

September  1:  45°.  Northeast;  light  showers.  Sent  two  loads  of 
lumber  to  the  herders.  Mr.  Doty  went  in  Shuluk’s  boat.  Yesterday 
morning,  when  we  started  to  move  the  lumber,  we  had  a  very  distinct 
understanding  with  the  natives  that  we  were  to  pay  them  75  pieces  of 
bread  per  load.  Shuluk’s  boat,  with  Mr.  Doty,  returned  about  8  p.  m. 
and  shortly  afterwards  Shuluk  presented  himself  for  payment.  I 
opened  the  storehouse  and  counted  out  150  pieces  of  bread  for  the  two 
loads  which  Noonwock,  Shuluk’s  son,  and  Upa  received  in  their -key- 
paguks.  It  was  dusk,  rapidly  darkening,  and  with  Shuluk  were  his 
two  brothers  and  his  two  sons  also,  Tungait  and  Upa.  They  seemed 
to  have  come  in  a  body  to  make  trouble.  After  paying  Shuluk  I  gave 
Tungait  6  pieces  for  services  in  the  morning.  Shuluk  then  broke  into 
protestations  that  he  had  not  received  enough  pay.  I  reminded  him 
of  the  agreement  and  asked  what  plea  he  had  for  extra  payment.  He 
answered  only  by  a  wildly  incoherent  outburst.  After  considering 
some  time  I  endeavored  to  make  plain  to  him  the  injustice  of  his 
demands,  but  quite  failed  to  pacify  him.  Finally,  I  said  to  him 
sternly,  “Shuluk,  I  have  linished,”  and  started  to  close  the  door.  He 
resisted  me,  as  he  was  leaning  against  it.  He  then  grew  more  demon¬ 
strative  and  insulting,  telling  the  boys  to  throw  the  bread  back  into  the 
storehouse,  which  I  prevented  them  from  doing,  then  tried  to  close  the 
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door  forcibly,  but  Shuluk  was  equal  to  several  of  me.  This  angered  him 
more,  and  he  sent  W umkone  home  to  fetch  his  gun.  Pretty  soon,  taking 
him  when  he  was  off  guard,  I  shut  and  locked  the  storehouse  and  left 
them  to  their  own  devices. 

September  2:  Sunday.  40°.  Southwest;  rain.  Held  service  in  the 
morning,  Mr.  Doty  speaking  upon  Psalms  122:1:  “I  was  glad  when 
they  said  unto  me,  let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.”  The  attend¬ 
ance  was  very  good,  considering  the  weather.  Shuluk  was  in  the 
audience,  but  went  out  without  speaking  to  us.  Concerning  his  out¬ 
break  yesterday,  it  was  the  more  remarkable  in  that  he  has  always 
been  the  staunchest  friend  of  the  mission.  Tungait,  who  was  present 
last  night,  volunteered  the  information  to-day  that  he  considered 
Shuluk  to  have  received  sufficient  payment.  Shuluk  seems  quiet  and 
has  evidently  seen  the  error  of  his  ways. 

September  3:  40°.  Rain;  southwest.  The  letters  which  Mr.  Doty 
received  by  the  Manning  brought  grave  news  in  reference  to  his 
mother’s  serious  indisposition,  and  his  brother  and  sister  having 
written  him  urging  him  to  return  home,  he  has  decided  to  return  on 
the  revenue  cutter  Bear.  We  spent  the  day  preparing  for  his 
departure. 

September  4:  38°.  Violent  north  wind.  Mr.  Doty  opened  school 
for  the  year,  holding  a  two-hour  session  in  the  morning  and  two  in 
the  afternoon.  Twenty-seven  children  were  present. 

September  5:  36°.  South;  a  little  snow  mingled  with  the  rain. 
One  of  the  native  houses  was  set  on  fire  by  the  overturning  of  a  lamp. 
Considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  interior,  but  it  was  extinguished 
before  the  walls  were  seriously  hurt.  Mr.  Doty  held  school. 

September  6:  36°.  Southeast;  a  little  snow.  School. 

September?:  45°.  Southwest;  bright  and  clear.  School.  Took 
some  pictures  in  the  afternoon. 

September  8:  44°.  Northeast;  cloudy;  rain.  Mr.  Doty  is  quite 
unwell. 

September  9  and  10:  36%  Northeast.  On  Sunday  morning  about 
10  o’clock  the  Bear  arrived.  We  were  unable  to  go  aboard  for  some 
time,  on  account  of  heav}^  seas.  About  2  o’clock  we  went  off  in  Shuluk’s 
boat.  The  breakers  were  too  heavy  for  the  landing  of  coal,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Tuttle  took  the  boat  around  the  mountain  and  landed  41  deer 
near  the  camp.  The  Laplander,  Mr.  Sara,  and  his  family  came  from 
Port  Clarence  to  care  for  them.  The  Bear  left  about  1  p.  m.  the  10th 
for  Indian  Point  and  will  return  to-morrow  to  land  the  coal.  The 
mail  sack  most  acceptable. 

September  11:  The  Bear  returned  at  noon.  Four  boats  went  out  to  I 
her  and  landed  about  115  sacks  of  coal.  The  natives  would  not  work 
after  dark.  Mr.  Doty  went  aboard.  The  natives  have  been  told  by 
some  one  on  the  Bear  that  the  captain  is  about  to  send  ashore  a  large 
amount  of  provisions,  clothing,  etc.,  to  be  given  to  them  gratis,  and 
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are  clamoring-  on  every  side  for  their  share  of  the  spoil.  I  have  had 
a  talk  with  Captain  Tuttle  about  this  matter  and  have  requested  him 
not  to  leave  any  supplies  for  distribution  among  the  natives.  Many 
reasons  lead  to  this  request.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  had  distinct 
and  emphatic  instructions  from  the  Department  not  to  give  food  and 
clothing  to  the  natives.  It  was  a  constant  effort  of  my  predecessor, 
Mr.  Doty,  and  has  been  also  of  mine,  to  encourage  self-support  and 
manliness  among  the  natives.  We  have  employed  them  on  all  possible 
occasions,  paying  them  liberally  each  time,  but  have  given  nothing  to 
them  except  a  little  food  in  isolated  cases  of  severe  illness  and  a  feast 
at  Christmas  time.  While  they  resent  this  and  constantly  beg  for  one 
thing  or  another,  we  believe  that  it  has  stimulated  them  to  a  proper 
exertion  for  their  daily  bread  and  taught  them  the  dignity  of  honest 
labor.  They  are  at  present  in  no  special  need  of  supplies.  The  epi¬ 
demics  by  no  means  crippled  the  working  force  of  the  community, 
indeed  they  may  almost  be  said  to  have  helped  it,  for  the  ones  who 
have  succumbed  are  the  aged  and  feeble  and  -children,  so  that  their 
relatives  are  relieved  from  the  burden  of  their  support.  We  have 
repeatedly  offered  to  send  the  children  of  the  poorer  ones  to  Unalaska 
to  be  supported  and  educated  free  of  cost,  but  they  do  not  care  to 
consent.  There  is  no  real  indigency  in  the  village.  At  the  same  time 
they  would  all  like  the  “white  man”  to  give  them  food  and  clothes  so 
that  they  might  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  working.  There  is  a 
smoldering  fire  of  discontent  in  the  village.  Maiyukhuk,  the  leader 
of  the  opposition,  takes  every  opportunity  to  vent  his  spleen,  and  even 
Shuluk  and  the  natives  who  have,  hitherto,  been  most  favorable  to 
the  mission  are  disaffected.  I  believe  that  the  giving  of  food  and 
clothes  with  the  inevitable  inequality  which  they  would  see  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  would  be  a  “casus  belli”  which  would  undoubtedly  lead  to 
an  irruption,  and  to  give  them  these  things  indiscriminately  would 
undo  the  work  of  two  veiy  arduous  years,  pauperize,  and  demoralize 
the  people.  1  might  add  that  Mr.  Doty  concurs  thoroughly  with  me 
in  this  opinion.  Mr.  Krogh  came  from  the  herd.  Two  deer  have 
died  from  injuries  received  in  transportation. 

September  12:  35°.  Northeast;  violent  gale.  The  Bear  had  to  go  to 
the  western  shore  on  account  of  the  gale.  After  a  great  deal  of  urging 
1  induced  two  boats  to  go  out  to  her.  In  going  around  the  point  they 
were  caught  between  the  two  currents,  and  after  being  out  all  morning 
had  to  return  without  a  load.  In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  Bear 
disappeared  into  the  storm.  Paid  the  boats  for  the  work,  giving  40 
pieces  of  bread  for  each  load,  and  extra  on  account  of  the  severe  trip 
(which,  however,  was  fruitless)  this  morning.  Have  had  a  very  hard 
day  of  it. 

September  13:  35°.  Gale  continues;  very  hard  rain  all  day. 
Brought  coal  from  the  beach  to  the  coal  house. 
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September  14:  35°.  Weather  about  the  same.  Wrote  letters. 
Ahtakyak  picked  up  coal  which  had  escaped  from  the  broken  coal  and 
carried  it  to  the  coal  house. 

September  15:  38°.  Wind  moderated;  rain.  The  Bear  came  in 
sight,  but  disappeared  again  in  the  fog. 

September  16:  45°.  Light  northeast  breeze;  cloudy.  Service  in 
the  morning.  Spoke  to  the  people  about  the  ecumenical  conference 
for  foreign  missions.  The  Bear  came  about  1  o’clock,  but  could  not 
go  out  to  her  on  account  of  the  heavy  surf. 

September  IT:  45°.  Northeast;  cloudy.  'Spent  most  of  the  day 
trying  to  induce  the  natives  to  go  to  the  ship.  Finally  persuaded 
Wungaiye  and  went  in  his  boat.  Was  unable  to  bring  a  load  back  on 
account  of  the  surf. 

September  18:  48°.  Northeast;  bright.  Succeeded  in  landing  all 
the  reindeer  goods  and  about  25  sacks  of  coal.  The  breeze  had  by 
that  time  freshened  and  the  surf  was  too  high  to  continue  unloading. 
The  Bear  left  about  1.30  p.  m.  Had  great  difficult}^  in  satisfying  the 
natives  when  it  came  to  payment.  Had  to  give  a  sack  of  flour  per 
boat  load,  which  is  about  three  times  the  value  of  the  work. 

September  19:  40°.  Northeast.  Had  most  of  the  coal  brought 
from  the  beach.  Nils  Sara  and  Betwinkhuk  came  from  the  herd. 
Three  deer  have  died  since  landing.  Others  are  sick.  Kahlo  has 
trouble  with  his  eyes. 

September  20:  36°.  Northeast;  cloudy;  light  rain  and  snow.  Spent 
most  of  the  day  arranging  the  reindeer  supplies  in  the  storehouse. 
Sara  and  Betwinkhuk  returned  to  the  herd.  Yawaksuk,  who  recently 
found  five  deer  astray  and  drove  them  to  camp,  came  for  pay.  I  gave 
him  a  sack  of  flour.  He  claims  to  have  spent  three  days  in  the  matter, 
which  I,  however,  do  not  believe.  As  he  was  not  satisfied,  I  told  him 
to  talk  to  Dr.  Jackson  about  it  next  year. 

September  21:  Northeast;  cloudy.  Sorted  out  remainder  of  lumber 
for  herders’  house  and  had  it  carried  to  the  beach.  Kahlo  came  in;  he 
is  just  married  and  desires  to  take  his  wife  to  the  camp.  I  consented 
upon  the  condition  that  she  do  all  the  sewing  for  the  herders. 

September  22:  45°.  Northwest.  Sent  Shuluk’s  boat  with  the  lum¬ 
ber  and  supplies  for  the  herders.  Mr.  Krogh  went  also  and  will  stay 
until  the  house  is  finished.  Washed  clothes. 

September  23:  42°.  Northeast;  cknufy.  Service.  Subject,  u  Shew 
me  Thy  way,  O  Lord.” 

September  24:  38°.  Northeast;  heavy  rain.  School.  The  gale 
made  attendance  small.  Asked  Ahninga  not  to  come.  He  turned  up 
this  morning  and  evidenced  his  intention  of  pleasing  himself.  Do  not 
care  to  have  my  experience  of  last  year  repeated  with  him. 

September  25 :  36°.  Northeast;  cloudy.  Mikkel  Sara  and  Ahtokyak 
came  from  camp.  The  Lapp  has  found  ten  of  the  deer,  but  can  not 
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drive  them  to  the  camp  on  account  of  their  wildness.  Must  stay  with 
them  for  a  while. 

September  26:  30°.  Northeast;  cloudy  Sent  canvass  for  a  small 
tent  to  be  used  by  the  men  who  are  to  stay  with  the  ten  straying  deer; 
also  provisions  for  them. 

September  27:  40°.  Southwest;  bright.  Most  of  the  people  hunt¬ 
ing,  consequently  small  attendance  at  school. 

September  28:  40°.  Southwest;  cloudy.  All  the  children  are 
helping  their  parents  to  catch  fish.  Could  hold  but  one  session  of 
school  to-day. 

September  29:  40°.  Southwest;  clear.  Baked  bread.  Prepared 
October  rations  for  the  herders. 

September  30:  41°.  Southwest;  mist  and  rain.  Spoke  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins. 

October  1:  36°.  Southwest;  heavy  mist.  School. 

October  2:  36°.  Northeast;  heavj7  rain.  School.  Sent  October 
rations  to  camp. 

October  3:  46°.  Southeast;  rain  and  mist.  Commenced  to  induct 
the  older  boys  into  the  mystery  of  factoring  preparatory  to  taking  up 
fractions.  The  attendance  is  so  irregular  that  it  is  a  question  whether 
we  shall  reach  the  latter  subject  before  the  year  is  over. 

October  4:  46°.  Southeast;  mist.  School.  Sepilla  came  from 
camp.  Reports  house  nearly  finished. 

October  5:  36°.  Snow.  School.  Am  quite  unwell.  Severe  cold 
with  enteritis.  Was  forced  to  close  school  early. 

October  6:  40°.  West.  Baked. 

October  7 :  44°.  Calm  and  bright.  Service  in  morning.  Am  still 
quite  unwell. 

October  8:  36°.  Southeast;  rain.  School.  Ahtakyak  came  from 
camp. 

October  9:  37°.  West;  rain  and  mist.  School. 

October  10:  32°.  Bright  and  calm.  School.  Made  some  pictures. 

October  11:  34°.  Bright  and  clear;  east.  School. 

October  12:  30°.  Violent  northeast.  School.  Mr.  Krogh  came 
from  the  camp,  having  completed  the  herders’  house.  He  reports  55 
deer  now  in  camp.  One  has  died,  making  a  total  of  5,  and  several 
more  are  sick,  suffering  from  large  ulcers  caused  by  insects  laying 
their  eggs  under  the  skin.  Kahlo  is  not  behaving  well,  and  his  wife 
refuses  to  do  the  sewing  required  of  her. 

October  13:  32°.  North;  snow. 

October  14:  28°.  North-northeast;  cloudy.  Service  in  morning. 

October  15:  30°.  Northeast;  snow.  A  two-masted  schooner  passed 
down  the  straits. 

October  16:  30°.  Northeast;  bright  and  clear.  Another  deer  has 

died.  Ahlonga  is  suffering  from  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  He  is 
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Gave  him  medicine  to-day  and 


very  ill,  and  nothing  can  save  him. 
food,  as  he  is  unable  to  eat  seal  meat. 

October  17:  30°  to  26°.  Northeast;  cloudy;  snow.  A  dance  wa^ 
held  this  morning  in  Oozuk’s  house,  which  most  of  the  people  attended 
so  that  I  was  unable  to  hold  the  early  session  of  school.  Mr.  Krog 
afterwards  saw  an  intoxicated  man  coming  from  the  direction  of  the 
house. 

October  18:  26°.  North;  snow.  Lake  partly  frozen.  Big  dance 
at  Ahlonga’s  house.  The  children  did  not  come  to  school  on  account 
of  it.  I  went  around  to  see  many  of  them  and  urged  them  to  come 
to-morrow.  Could  get  no  information  as  to  who  furnished  the 
whisky. 

October  19:  25°.  North;  cloudy.  Better  attendance  at  school 
to-day.  Ahlonga  is  rapidly  declining.  Cooked  some  gruel  for  him 
and  gave  him  medicine.  Mr.  Krogh  put  double  windows  in  the  sit¬ 
ting  room,  which  makes  it  very  much  warmer. 

October  20:  25°.  Wind  changeable;  cloudy;  snow.  Lake  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  ice.  No  school.  Washed  clothes. 

October  21 :  26°.  Southeast;  snow.  Service  in  morning.  4  4  Except 
a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone:  but  if 
it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.”  Ahtaiyukhuk  interpreted  for 
me,  and  1  was  able  to  speak  much  more  freely  than  usual.  Mr.  Krogh 
called  my  attention  to  a  drunken  man,  whom  he  had  observed  through 
the  window.  Sara  came  from  the  herd. 

October  22:  20°  to  34°.  Northeast  and  southeast;  gale;  snow.  The 
storm  prevented  the  children  from  attending,  and  made  it  in  fact 
impossible  to  light  a  fire  in  the  school  room.  As  soon  as  it  abated 
somewhat,  in  the  afternoon,  Sara  returned  to  the  herd.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  we  felt  two  light  shocks  of  earthquake.  The  natives  are  persuaded 
that  it  is  of  demoniac  origin  and  presages  some  terrible  calamity  to  the 
village.  Most  of  them  have  discharged  rifies  in  their  houses  to  drive 
away  the  devil.  Ahtaiyukhuk  says  that  the  old  men  tell  of  an  earth¬ 
quake  which  was  followed  by  a  winter  of  famine,  and  they  fear  a  like 
catastrophe.  Have  been  endeavoring  to  reassure  them. 

October  23:  32°.  Northwest;  snow  all  day.  A  dance  this  morning 
kept  the  children  from  school  until  10.30,  but  the  session  was  prolonged 
in  the  afternoon  to  make  up  for  it. 

October  24:  30°.  West;  clear  and  bright.  Dance  at  Shuluk’s  house. 
Kahlo  came  from  the  camp;  reports  all  well.  Have  allowed  him  to 
remain  and  repair  his  house. 

October  25:  30°.  Clear  and  calm.  The  boys  are  very  much 
interested  in  learning  to  swing  Indian  clubs. 

October  26:  30°.  Clear  and  calm.  Kahlo  returned  to  the  herd. 
His  wife  is  constantly  stealing  things  belonging  to  the  other  herders 
and  refuses  to  do  any  work,  so  I  have  instructed  him  to  send  her  back. 
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October  27:  30°.  Clear  and  calm.  Mr.  Krogh  and  1  have  occu¬ 
pied  most  of  the  day  in  erecting  the  new  stove.  It  suffered  a  great 
deal  in  transportation  and  was  very  rusty,  so  that  we  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  in  putting  it  together. 

October  28:  28°.  Cloudy.  Service  in  the  morning.  Explained  to 
the  people  the  cause  of  earthquakes;  told  them  the  story  of  the  flood, 
drawing  evangelical  lessons.  Am  now  able  to  speak  much  more  freely 
and  with  more  assurance  that  my  meaning  is  gathered  by  the  hearers, 
so  that  the  attention  is  better  than  formerly. 

October  29:  30°  to  25°.  Bright  and  calm. 

October  30:  27°.  Southeast;  light  clouds. 

October  31:  23°  to  29°.  Southeast;  violent  snowstorms.  Prepared 
November  rations  for  the  herders. 

November  1:  30°  to  32°.  West;  rain;  violent  storm. 

November  2:  17  to  20°.  Howling  blizzard  from  the  west*  attend¬ 
ance  at  school  small  in  consequence. 

November  3:  20°  to  24°.  Light  snow.  Sent  November  rations  to 
herders,  also  lumber  for  tables  and  beds.  Mr.  Krogh  accompanied 
them.  Ahlonga  died  from  acute  miliary  tuberculosis. 

November  1:  27°  to  30  .*  South;  snow.  Service  in  morning.  Sub¬ 
ject:  “■  The  Treasure  Hid  in  the  Field.” 

November  5:  30  .  Calm;  cloudy.  Gave  half  rations  to  Betwink- 
huk's  and  Aktokyak’s  mothers,  also  to  Kahlo’s  children. 

November  6:  24°  to  16°.  North;  snow.  Mr.  Krogh  returned  from 
camp  having  completed  the  tables  and  beds.  It  has  been  a  wild  day 
and  he  had  a  hard  journey  against  the  wind. 

November  7:  13  to  23 :.  Southeast;  cloudy.  Very  fewT  children 
came  when  I  rang  the  bell  this  morning,  and  after  waiting  a  reasonable 
time  I  went  on  a  still  hunt  and  found  them  all  down  at  the  lake  skat¬ 
ing,  where  I  administered  collective  and  individual  exhortations. 
Some  of  them  were  impressed  sufficiently  to  leave  their  sport,  but  with 
a  manifestly  bad  grace. 

November  8:  34°.  Southwest;  misty. 

November  9:  34°.  Southwest;  severe  snow  storm.  The  storm  Kept 
many  of  the  children  from  school. 

November  10:  26°.  West;  bright.  Commenced  breaking  my  dogs 
to  the  sled. 

November  11:  32°.  Severe  snowstorm  from  7  to  6.  Rather  a  small 
attendance  at  church.  Spoke  of  the  two  natures  illustrated  by  the 
story  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael  in  fourth  chapter  of  Galatians. 

November  12:  30°.  Cloudy;  east.  Observed  Shuluk’s  family  and 
connections  engaged  in  the  slaughter  of  a  little  puppy  by  hanging  and 
stoning.  The  process  seemed  to  afford  them  a  great  deal  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  I  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  dog  had  been  killed  because 
it  was  sick.  Had  not  previously  known  that  they  extended  this  ami- 
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able  custom  to  the  brute  creation.  Mr.  Krogh  saw  another  drunken 
man. 

November  13:  34°.  Southeast;  cloudy.  It  has  been  so  warm  in 
the  past  week  that  pools  of  water  are  lying  upon  the  ground.  Mr. 
Krogh  thinks  that  the  tundra  will  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  ice, 
making  it  difficult  for  the  deer  to  get  food  in  the  winter.  Had  a  talk 
with  the  chief,  Assoona,  about  the  drunkenness,  but  he  disclaims  all 
knowledge  of  it.  1  am  convinced  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
but  am  sorry  I  can  not  induce  him  to  exert  his  authority  to  stop  the 
making  of  whisky.  Nongreylu,  Assoona’s  son,  has  a  severe  chronic 
eczema,  which  I  am  treating.  Sa villa  is  also  sick.  Gave  him  medi¬ 
cine  and  food. 

November  14:  32°.  Clear  and  calm. 

November  15:  34°.  East;  cloudy;  light  snow. 

November  16:  34°.  Calm  and  bright. 

November  17:  30°.  Takmadeluk,  a  Southwest  Cape  man,  claims 
that  his  dog  has  been  shot,  and  desires  pay  for  it. 

November  18:  30°.  Southeast;  violent  gale.  The  wind  made  it 
impossible  to  keep  a  lire  in  the  schoolroom,  blowing  the  smoke  and 
fire  out  into  the  room,  so  that  we  have  been  unable  to  hold  service. 
Storm  increased  toward  night  with  rain.  Ahtakyak  came  from  the 
camp  to  get  medicine  for  Mrs.  Sara. 

November  19:  36°.  The  storm  continued  with  rain  all  day,  so  that 
we  could  not  make  fire  for  school.  Mr.  Krogh  built  bookshelves. 
Oozuk’s  son  is  very  sick;  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  1  have  told  him 
he  has  only  a  little  while  to  live,  and  tried  to  point  him  to  the  u  Lamb  of 
God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.”  He  is  afraid  of  death, 
and  does  not  want  to  believe  that  he  must  die,  but  there  is  no  hope  for 
him.  Gave  him  food,  as  he  can  not  eat  walrus  meat  and  the  unsavory 
native  preparations. 

November  20:  36°.  The  wind  shifted  a  few  points  to  the  south  and 
we  were  able  to  light  a  fire  and  have  school.  Storm  continued  all  day. 
Visited  the  sick  man  after  school.  He  was  afraid  to  eat  the  food 
which  I  gave  him  yesterday,  because  he  had  heard  that  1  had  also  given 
some  to  Ahlonga,  who  died,  so  I  sent  him  some  bread.  He  will  not 
believe  that  his  illness  is  to  prove  fatal. 

November  21:  32°.  East.  Held  an  interesting  session  upon  the 
roof  to-day  in  an  endeavor  to  make  the  chimney  higher,  which  we 
hope  will  remedy  the  smoking.  After  a  great  deal  of  work  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  putting  in  a  new  piece  of  clay  pipe  and  surrounding  it  with 
zinc.  Its  workability  remains  to  be  demonstrated.  Also  brought 
some  coal  from  the  coal  house  to  the  shed. 

November  22:  26°.  Our  efforts  were  not  entirely  successful,  for  the 
stove  still  smokes  badty,  but  we  were  able  to  hold  school  to-day.  I  am 
much  discouraged  about  the  school;  have  urged,  coaxed,  and  entreated 
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the  children  to  come  to  school  over  and  over  again,  but  they  much 
prefer  skating.  There  was  a  very  small  attendance  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  only  three  bo}7s  came.  Had  another  talk  with 
Assoona  about  it,  and  he  promised  to  urge  the  men  to  send  their  boys 
to  school;  but  I  have  spoken  to  him  and  others  so  frequently  without 
any  result  that  I  fear  nothing  will  come  of  it.  Sepilla  came  from  the 
camp.  Mrs.  Sara  is  better. 

November  23:  26°.  Bright  and  clear.  The  attendance  at  school 
somewhat  improved,  but  I  had  to  send  some  of  the  bo}Ts  to  the  lake 
for  children  in  the  afternoon. 

November  24:  27°.  Northeast;  cioudy.  Washed  clothes. 

November  25:  26°.  Northeast;  cloudy.  Service  in  morning. 
Assoona  and  Itaka  are  sick. 

November  26:  23°.  Northeast;  cloudy. 

November  27 :  19°.  Cloudy  and  calm. 

November  28:  14°.  Northeast;  cloudy.  For  the  language  lesson 
this  afternoon  told  the  children  a  story  and  questioned  them  upon  it. 

November  29:  12°.  Clear  and  calm.  Two  men  captured  a  walrus 
to-day. 

November  30:  18°.  Light  snow.  Prepared  December  rations  for 
herders  to-day.  Nine  of  the  missing  deer  have  been  captured. 

December  1:  15°.  Clear  and  calm;  snow  during  the  night.  Mr. 
Krogh  accompanied  the  rations  to  the  camp  and  returned.  Sixty -two 
deer  are  now  on  hand.  One  was  found  dead  this  morning,  presuma¬ 
bly  from  falling  upon  the  ice  and  injuring  its  head.  The  moss  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  ice  and  they  have  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  food. 

December  2:  17°.  Violent  snowstorm  from  northwest.  There  is 
young  ice  near  the  shore;  soft  and  mushy,  apparently  formed  in  the 
water.  Service  in  the  morning.  Subject:  uThe  Children  in  the  Fiery 
Furnace.”  Mr.  Krogh  and  I  observed  the  evening  by  prayer  and 
reading  of  the  Word. 

December  3:  2°.  Clear  and  calm. 

December  4:  15°.  Clear  and  calm.  Borrowed  Assoona’ s  dogs  and 
sled  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  reindeer  camp  to  see  the  house  and  how  things 
are  going.  The  house  is  about  22  by  12,  and  has  separate  rooms  for  the 
natives  and  Mr.  Sara’s  family.  Two  doors  open  from  the  west  side 
and  two  windows  on  the  east.  1  find  that  Ayeyta  and  Kahlo  stole  sev¬ 
eral  things  when  leaving  the  camp,  particularly  deerskins  and  seal¬ 
skins.  I  must  have  an  interview  with  the  gentlemen. 

December  5:  20°.  Southeast;  cloudy;  snow  during  night.  Suc¬ 
ceeded  in  inducing  Kahlo  to  return  the  things  which  he  stole  from 
the  camp.  Ayeyta  is  absent  from  the  village. 

December  6:  23°.  Southeast;  cloudy.  Mr.  Sara  came  from  the  camp. 
A  dog  has  badly  bitten  the  foot  of  one  of  the  deer. 

December  7 :  24°.  Bright.  Sara  returned  to  the  camp. 
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December  8:  15°.  Northeast;  bright.  Brought  coal  from  the  coal 
house,  and  prepared  lumber  for  transportation  to  the  camp  to  finish 
ceiling  the  house. 

December  9:  18°.  Northeast;  strong  wind;  cloudy.  Service  in  morn¬ 
ing.  Spoke  concerning  the  fall  of  man  and  the  redemption  through 
Christ. 

December  10:  19°.  Tremendous  gale  from  northeast,  with  snow. 

December  11:  18°.  Storm  continues. 

December  12:  8°.  Storm  continues.  Sewed  up  a  deep  wound  in 
Savilla’s  arm.  The  ice  is  packed  hard  and  the  men  are  doing  a  little 
hunting  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  weather. 

December  13:  1°.  Still  storming. 

December  14:  —2°.  Storm  continues.  Many  walrus  and  seal  have 
been  killed.  The  children  were  all  busy  to-day  helping  their  parents 
and  we  were  unable  to  hold  school. 

December  15:  5°.  Storm  rather  less  toward  dark. 

December  16:  8°.  Northeast;  light  snow.  Service  in  morning. 
Subject:  “The  two  paths.”  Was  called  to  see  Qwittillon’s  boy.  He 
has  been  suffering  from  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  and  was  dying.  I 
was  able  to  give  him  a  little  temporary  relief,  but  he  died  later  in  the 
afternoon.  The  direct  cause  of  his  death  was  cardiac  failure,  from 
acute  emphysema.  Shortly  before  death  he  presented  extreme  dysp¬ 
noea  and  a  high  degree  of  hyperresonance  over  the  lung  area.  This  is 
rather  an  unusual  condition. 

December  17 :  8°.  Calm  and  clear. 

December  18:  —5°.  Calm  and  clear.  So  few  boys  presented  them¬ 
selves  at  school  this  morning  that  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  search,  which  was  quite  successful. 

December  19.  0°.  Calm  and  cloudy.  Betwinkhuk’s  father  com¬ 
plains  to-day  that  his  food  is  all  gone,  and  was  kind  enough  to  say 
that  if  1  would  give  him  a  sack  of  flour  he  would  refrain  from  “  speak¬ 
ing  bad”  about  me  when  the  Bear  comes.  He  is  a  cripple  and  can  not 
hunt,  but  has  a  sick  wife  and  two  children,  so  I  gave  him  some  pease 
and  bacon,  although  he  had  already  received  his  customary  allowance 
for  the  month.  Otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  for  Betwinkhuk  to 
leave  the  camp  and  go  to  hunting,  and  we  could  not  get  another  so 
good  a  boy.  Ahtakyak  went  to  the  camp  with  boards  for  ceiling  the 
boys’  room. 

December  20:  2°.  Northeast;  clear. 

December  21:  —4°.  Northeast;  clear. 

December  22:  9°.  Northeast;  clear.  Commenced  to  prepare  for 
Christmas. 

December  23:  —2°.  Cloudy  and  calm.  Christmas  service  in  morn¬ 
ing.  Oozivushuk  and  Ogineskivapuk  are  sick. 

December  24:  Calm  and  cloudy.  Spent  almost  all  day  preparing 
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for  Christmas.  Atluguk  has  influenza.  Hope  these  cases  are  not  the 
precursors  of  another  epidemic. 

December  25:  8°.  Northeast;  snow.  Gave  the  children  a  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner,  and  distributed  magazines  to  those  who  have  attended 
more  faithfully. 

December  26:  3°.  Northeast.  Scrubbed  schoolroom.  My  patients 
are  all  much  improved. 

December  27:  —2°.  Northeast;  snow. 

December  28:  10°  to  20°.  Southwest;  light  clouds.  Floe  ice  is 
moving  rapidly  in  the  strait. 

December  29.  Southeast;  clear.  Prepared  January  rations. 
Brought  coal  from  coal  house. 

December  30:  24°.  Clear;  southeast;  snow  in  evening.  Service. 
Subject:  “Nicodemus’s  conversation  with  Jesus.”  Betwinkhuk  has 
influenza  badly. 

December  31:  32°  to  35°.  Snow  changing  to  rain  in  the  afternoon. 
South  wind  and  mist.  Spent  a  large  part  of  the  day  cleaning  the 
attic. 

January  1,  1901:  32°  to  35°.  Storm  continues.  Mr.  Krogh  took 
rations  to  camp. 

January  2:  35°.  Rain;  southwest.  Am  beginning  to  get  my  notes 
on  the  native  language  into  shape. 

January  3:  10°.  Clear  and  calm.  All  the  people  from  Southwest 
Cape  have  come  to  visit,  and  there  has  been  dancing  all  day. 

January  4:  10°.  Calm  and  clear.  Ice  packed  solidly  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  Etego’s  father  got  a  large  whitefish.  Anagasook  is  very  ill: 
visited  her  three  times  to-dav  and  gave  her  medicine.  Have  still  great 
difficulty  in  getting  the  children  to  school. 

January  5:  10°.  Misty  and  cloudy. 

January  6:  20°  to  24°.  Southeast;  cloudy.  Service.  Subject: 
u  Jesus  cleansing  the  temple.”  More  of  the  people  are  sick.  Ana¬ 
gasook  is  better. 

January  7:  15°  to  10°.  Northeast;  cloudy;  snow. 

January  8:  —2°.  Northeast;  snow. 

January  9:  —5.  Northeast;  snow. 

January  10:  —8°.  Northeast;  clear.  Cautioned  Mr.  Sara  against 
eating  the  meat  of  the  diseased  deer  without  thorough  cooking. 

January  11:  —8°.  Clear  and  calm. 

January  12:  6°.  Northwest;  cloudy.  Wash  day. 

January  13:  —6°.  Calm  and  cloudy.  Spoke  to  the  people  about 
“Judgment,”  describing  the  United  States  criminal  court  proceedings 
as  illustrations.  Rakok  and  Ifkowan’s  children  now  have  influenza. 
Am  visiting  them  daily  with  food  and  medicines. 

January  14:  —  8C  to  —10°.  Southwest;  cloudy.  Rakok  is  better. 

Januarvl5:  —5°.  Southwest;  clear. 
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January  16:  0°.  Cloudy;  northeast. 

January  17:  —5°.  Northeast;  cloudy;  wind  increasing  to  a  gale  at 
night,  with  snow. 

January  18:  —4°.  Northeast;  cloudy. 

January  19:  —20°.  Northeast.  The  ice  is  piling  up  on  the  beach. 

January  20:  —12°.  Northeast.  Last  night  the  roof  was  blown 
from  the  wood  shed,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  assembling  the  debris 
in  the  cold  this  morning.  Addressed  the  morning  service  on  the  “  Con¬ 
fusion  of  tongues  at  Babel.”  Sa villa’s  little  girl  died  last  night  after 
only  a  few  hours’  illness.  I  did  not  see  her,  but  from  the  symptoms 
which  they  gave  me  I  should  judge  that  she  died  of  uraemic  coma 
excited  by  the  extreme  cold  upon  a  preexisting  chronic  nephritis,  which 
may  have  escaped  their  attention. 

January  21:  —12°.  Northeast.  Have  been  too  unwell  to  hold 
school  to-day. 

January  22:  —22°.  Northeast;  bright  and  clear.  Brought  coal 
from  the  coal  house. 

January  23:  —22°.  Calm  and  clear.  Mr.  Sara  and  Mikkel  came 
from  the  camp.  Ahtagyak  has  been  behaving  badly,  absenting  him¬ 
self  from  the  camp  for  six  days  without  permission.  To-day  Enuk 
reported  to  me  Seevahuk’s  sudden  death.  They  had  not  told  me  of 
his  illness,  so  that  I  was  unable  to  do  anything  for  him.  On  going  to 
the  body,  I  found  that  he  had  died  of  smallpox.  Another  unmis¬ 
takable  case  of  the  disease  appeared  this  afternoon,  and  there  are 
several  others  who  appear  to  be  in  the  first  stages.  Presume  it  was 
brought  from  Nome  during  the  summer.  Vaccinated  Mr.  Krogh  and 
myself,  and  shall  do  the  same  for  as  many  of  the  natives  as  possible 
to-morrow. 

January  24:  —10°  to  0°.  Northeast;  clear.  Vaccinated  a  large 
Inumber  of  the  natives  to-day,  until  the  vaccine  was  exhausted.  It 
was  nine  months  old  and  I  am  afraid  it  was  spoiled;  however,  it  will  do 
no  harm.  Ahninga  is  much  better  and  no  new  cases  have  appeared 
to-day.  Three  other  people  have  the  influenza. 

January  25:  —23°.  Northeast;  cloudy.  The  natives  brought  a 
shipwrecked  white  man,  whom  they  found  some  30  miles  across  the 
coast. 

January  26:  —25°  to  —20°.  Calm  and  bright.  Mr.  William  A. 
Egan  tells  the  following  story:  The  schooner  Halcyon ,  12  tons,  left 
Cape  Nome  November  17  with  cargo  of  provisions  for  starting  a  road 
house  on  the  Alaskan  coast,  between  Nome  and  Teller,  Capt.  Charles 
Thomas  in  command,  Mr,  Egan,  owner,  assisting  in  working  the  ves¬ 
sel.  On  the  second  day  she  got  among  the  ice.  Every  breeze  which 
came  they  endeavored  to  utilize  for  jamming  a  way  through  the  ice, 
but  met  with  no  success,  until  finally  the  pack  was  so  hard  that  further 
attempts  would  have  only  resulted  in  smashing  the  vessel.  They  were 
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now  carried  about  with  the  ice  by  the  different  currents  in  more  or 
less  of  a  circle  between  this  island  and  Nome,  until  January  s,  when 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  headlands  of  Northeast  Cape.  By  this  time 
the  schooner  was  so  badly  damaged  by  jamming  as  to  render  its  further 
occupancy  dangerous.  Therefore  the  two  men  started  for  the  shore 
hoping  to  find  inhabitants.  When  about  halfway  there  the  captain 
decided  to  return  for  more  provisions,  while  Mr.  Egan  kept  on  his 
way.  They  arranged  that  Mr.  Egan  should  travel  the  north  shore 
and  the  captain  the  south.  When  Mr.  Egan  got  ashore  he  camped 
for  the  night.  On  the  following  day  he  resumed  his  journey,  and 
from  the  top  of  the  bluff  saw  the  schooner  and  the  captain  returning 
to  her.  He  then  kept  on  along  the  north  shore,  sometimes  upon  the 
land  but  more  often  upon  the  ice,  for  the  sake  of  the  shelter  from  the 
wind  which  it  offered,  until  he  arrived  at  the  wreck  of  the  Eacrett , 
about  60  miles  east  of  tfiis  place.  Here  he  found  the  remains  of  a 
seal  or  whitefish  and  ate  some  of  it.  He  had  had  nothing  since  coming 
ashore  but  three  mice,  which  came  to  enjo}^  his  camp  fire.  Having 
slept  in  the  Eacy'dt  over  night,  he  left  his  gun  there  on  account  of 
being  top  weak  to  carry  it  and  proceeded  along  the  shore.  About  20 
miles  farther  he  found  a  native  underground  house  where  there  was 
also  some  seal  meat,  of  which  he  ate,  but  was  made  sick  by  it.  He 
stayed  in  this  house  two  days,  and  finally  the  native  to  whom  it  belonged 
came  and  brought  him  to  the  village.  The  journey  from  the  ship 
occupied  seventeen  days,  for  many  times  he  lost  his  bearings  and 
made  wide  detours  upon  the  ice.  When  he  arrived  he  was,  of  course, 
extremely  weak  from  hunger,  somewhat  frozen  as  to  the  hands  and 
feet,  and  had  fever  and  a  mild  delirium.  We  fed  and  bathed  him  and 
put  him  to  bed.  Some  men  from  Southwest  Cape  have  gone  along 
the  southern  shore  toward  the  wreck  and  will  look  for  the  captain,  but 
we  fear  he  can  not  have  survived.  Have  been  working  hard  all  day 
trying  to  induce  some  of  the  natives  to  go  along  the  north  shore,  but 
they  all  refuse,  saying  that  they  are  afraid  of  a  northeaster  coming 
and  that  they  would  probably  never  return  alive.  Finally,  Rakok 
promised  to  go,  but  not  alone,  and  as  I  can  get  none  of  the  others  to 
accompany  him,  1  shall  go  myself  in  the  morning. 

January  27-29:  —25°,  —30°,  —20°.  Northeast.  Early  upon  the 
morning  of  the  27th  Rekok  and  I  started  along  the  north  shore  to 
search  for  Captain  Thomas,  returning  yesterday.  We  went  about  55 
miles,  but  saw  no  traces  of  him.  It  was  then  late  at  night;  and,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  cold  (about  —30  or  —35°)  and  a  northeast 
wind  which  had  risen,  Rakok  refused  to  go  any  farther.  My  nose 
was  frozen,  but  otherwise  I  sustained  no  injury  from  the  trip.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  kill  another  deer  on  account  of  the  foot  disease. 

January  30-31:  —10°,  —25°.  Northeast.  On  January  30  I  ampu¬ 
tated  three  toes  of  Mr.  Egan’s  right  foot,  under  ether.  Had  great 
S.  Doc.  98 - 8 
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difficulty  on  account  of  lack  of  proper  instruments  for  the  operation. 
When  this  was  finished,  was  called  to  attend  Mrs.  Sara,  who  was  about 
to  be  delivered  of  a  child.  Found  all  well;  the  little  one  is  a  girl. 
There  was  a  strong  northeast  wind  blowing,  and  the  cold  was  most 
intense.  My  nose  was  frozen  again,  and  I  have  been  quite  unwell 
to-day.  Prepared  February  rations  and  sent  them  to  the  camp  this 
morning. 

February  1:  —10°.  Northeast;  snow. 

February  2:  —20°.  Violent  northeast  snowstorm.  Mr.  Egan  is 
rapidly  improving  in  health. 

February  3:  —15°.  Southwest;  much  snow.  Service  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Parable  of  the  lost  sheep.  We  were  glad  of  the  addition  of  Mr. 
Egan  to  our  little  evening  service.  Dressed  the  amputation  wound. 
It  is  doing  well. 

February  4:  —10°.  Northeast  gale;  snow.  Storm  was  so  severe 
that  we  could  not  hold  school. 

February  5:  —7°.  Northeast;  cloudy. 

February  6:  —10°.  Northeast;  snow.  The  extremely  severe  weather 
kept  the  children  from  school. 

February  7:  —10°.  Northeast;  clear.  Oozuk’s  son  died  yesterday 
of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis. 

February  8:  —10°.  Northeast;  bright. 

February  9:  Northeast;  clear. 

February  10:  0°.  Clear.  Service  in  morning;  subject,  Hebrews 
2:3.  Many  of  the  people  are  manifesting  considerable  interest  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  work  will  bear  fruit  before  long. 

February  11:  —10°.  Clear. 

February  19:  During  the  past  week  have  been  quite  ill.  The  vac¬ 
cine  used  January  24  took  quite  well  with  the  natives,  who,  of  course, 
had  not  been  previously  vaccinated,  but  not  so  with  Mr.  Krogh,  who 
was  vaccinated  three  years  ago,  or  myself.  I  presume  that  the  immu¬ 
nity  given  by  my  vaccination  twenty  years  ago  was  still  sufficiently 
strong  to  overcome  the  weak  vaccine  used  the  other  day,  but  not 
strong  enough  to  protect  me  from  the  disease,  so  that  I  have  had  a, 
light  attack  of  variola,  or  rather  a  severe  attack  of  varioloid.  Am  now 
recovering,  but  am  still  very  weak. 

February  20:  32°.  Southeast  by  east.  Eguntunk  and  Shoonogeruli 
scrubbed  the  schoolroom  floor. 

February  22:  32°.  Southeast  by  east;  snow. 

February  23:  34°  to  24°.  East.  The  boys  washed  the  clothes. 

February  24:  10°.  Northeast;  snow.  Service  in  morning.  Spoke 
about  the  Philippian  jailor.  Mr.  Egan  also  addressed  the  meeting. 

February  25:  10°.  Northeast.  Oozuk  is  observing  what  he  calls  a 
Messinga  Sunday,  lasting  several  days,  during  which  he  abstains  from 
his  ordinary  work. 
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February  26:  —15°.  North.  Endeavored  to  hold  school  this  morn¬ 
ing,  but  the  storm  was  so  severe  that  only  a  few  of  the  boys  came.  I 
made  another  tour  of  the  village,  urging  the  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school. 

February  27:  0°.  Northeast;  clear.  School.  The  boys  attended 
in  force  to-day. 

February  28:  —10°.  Northeast;  cloudy.  School  in  morning.  Pre¬ 
pared  March  rations  in  afternoon.  Yesterday  Dagimaka  died,  appar¬ 
ently  from  old  age  and  influenza. 

March  1:  —3°.  Northeast;  clear.  Sent  March  rations  to  the  camp. 

March  2:  0°.  Northeast;  clear. 

March  3:  0°.  Northeast;  cloudy.  A  very  large  attendance  at  the 
service  this  morning.  Spoke  on  the  conversion  of  Saul  of  Tarsus. 

March  4:  —10°.  Northeast. 

March  5:  0°.  Northeast. 

March  6:  —2°.  Northeast. 

March  7:  —10°.  Violent  snowstorm  from  northeast.  Very  few 
children  at  school. 

March  8:  -5°. . 

March  9:  4°.  Clear  and  calm.  Saturday  worked  most  of  the  day 
upon  the  language.  Am  trying  to  arrange  a  grammar  and  vocabulary 
for  my  successor. 

March  10:  0°.  Northeast.  Spoke  to  the  people  about  Paul’s  ser¬ 
mon  at  Mars  Hill;  particularly  in  reference  to  the  offering  of  sacrifices. 
Explained  to  them  that  God  had  at  one  time  required  sacrifices  and 
burnt  offerings  of  men,  but  when  Christ  came  He  “offered  one  sacri¬ 
fice  for  sins  forever,”  and  there  remains  no  necessity  for  further  sac 
rifice.  Some  of  the  people  were  quite  pleased  with  this  view  of  the 
gospel,  and  I  believe  that  their  hearts  are  strongly  drawn  to  God. 
Others,  however,  showed  considerable  antagonism,  and  desire  to  cling 
to  the  customs  of  the  “first  men.” 

March  11:  —10°.  Northeast;  cloudy. 

March  12:  —15°.  Stormy. 

March  13:  0°.  Northeast. 

March  14:  0°.  Northeast. 

March  15:  0°.  Northeast. 

March  16:  0°.  North.  Worked  on  the  language. 

March  17:  —5°.  Had  a  most  interesting  meeting.  Mr.  Egan  also 
addressed  the  people,  and  considerable  interest  was  manifested. 

March  18:  —10°.  North.  Mr.  Egan  cooked  some  seal  meat,  which 
was  quite  good. 

March  19:  —10°.  Northeast. 

March  20:  5°.  Northeast. 

March  21:  10°.  North;  cloudy. 

March  22:  10Q.  North;  cloudy.  Mr.  Egan  has  a  severe  attack  of 
asthma. 
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March  23:  10°.  Northeast;  snow. 

March  24:  15°.  Northeast;,  snow.  Service.  Subject:  David  and 
Goliath.  1  feel  that  the  people  are  being’  prepared  for  an  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

March  25:  15°.  Calm  and  cloudy. 

March  26:  5°.  Northeast;  snow. 

March  27 :  10°.  Northeast;  snow. 

March  28:  10°.  Northeast;  cloudy. 

March  29:  15°.  North;  bright  and  clear. 

March  30:  16°.  Northwest.  Prepared  April  rations  for  the  herd¬ 
ers.  The  thermometer  went  up  to  50°  in  the  sun. 

March  31:  20°.  Southwest;  snow.  A  large  expanse  of  open  water. 
Three  canoes  went  out  and  two  walruses  were  captured.  Service  in 
the  morning.  Subject:  Forgiveness. 

Apiil  1:  Held  a  short  session  of  school  and  distributed  to  the  more 
regular  scholars.  Made  case  for  the  drugs.  Sent  April  rations  to  the 
camp. 

April  2:  25°.  Southwest;  clear  and  bright.  Finished  medicine  case. 
Massaiyus’s  little  boy  died.  He  had  tuberculosis  a  long  time. 

April  3:  20°.  Clear  and  calm.  Studied  the  Eskimo  language  and 
worked  upon  grammar. 

April  1:  15°.  Clear  and  bright;  northeast.  Commenced  house 
cleaning.  Worked  on  language. 

April  5:  Bright  and  calm.  House  cleaning  and  fixing  locks.  Hired 
Nuchan  to  shovel  the  snow  from  the  woodhouse,  so  that  we  may  fix 
the  roof. 

April  6:  15°.  Northeast;  cloudy;  snow.  Worked  upon  school 
report  and  native  vocabulary.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  food  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  The  weather  and  ice  have  not  been  favorable  to  hunting  in 
some  time.  The  snow  is  now  softer  and  the  deer  have  less  difficulty 
in  finding  food. 

April  7:  5°.  Northeast;  violent  gale;  snow.  Small  attendance  at 
the  service.  Spoke  of  the  manna  in  the  wilderness. 

April  8:  10°.  Northeast;  driving  snow.  Washed  clothes.  The 
people  have  little  food. 

April  9:  15°.  Northeast;  bright  and  clear.  Large  expanse  of  open 
water.  A  number  of  seals  were  captured  to-day. 

April  10:  20°.  Northeast;  bright  and  clear.  We  replaced  the  roof 
of  the  woodhouse,  which  was  blown  off  some  time  ago.  Angakha  died 
to-day.  He  had  been  sick  for  a  long  time  with  miliary  tuberculosis, 
with  which  he  was  infected,  during  an  attack  of  influenza,  from  the 
mother,  who  is  a  chronic  tuberculosis  patient.  I  treated  him  for  a 
long  time  both  with  medicine  and  by  prepared  foods,  but  was  unable 
to  do  more  than  relieve  the  more  distressing  symptoms.  He  was  a 
good  boy,  about  9  or  10  years  old,  and  1  am  confident  loved  oesus 
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as  well  as  his  understanding  permitted.  A  large  walrus  was  killed 
to-day. 

April  11:  20°.  Northeast;  snow.  Worked  on  grammar  and  dic¬ 
tionary. 

April  12:  8°.  North;  snow.  Worked  on  dictionary. 

April  13:  26°.  Northwest;  bright  and  clear.  Started  to  clean  the 
storehouse  and  worked  up  accounts 

April  14:  24°.  Southwest;  cloudy.  Service  in  morning.  Subject, 
The  Resurrection.  Think  the  people  got  a  clearer  idea  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  results  of  Resurrection  than  they  had  had  before. 

April  15:  32°.  Northwest;  cloudy;  snow.  Allowed  Kowarra  to 
put  skins  upon  the  frame  of  his  canoe  in  the  schoolroom.  Worked 
upon  language. 

April  16:  27°.  Northwest;  bright.  Except  for  small  pieces  of  ice 
the  sea  is  clear  for  a  great  distance.  Worked  on  dictionary.  Cleaned 
schoolroom  locker  and  the  back  shed. 

April  17:  32°.  West;  cloudy.  Vocabulary. 

April  18:  34°.  Warm  west  wind;  snow.  The  ice  has  all  gone 
except  along  the  shore.  Cleaned  the  garret.  Worked  on  language. 

April  19:  30°.  Calm  and  bright;  northwest.  Vocabulary  and 
grammar. 

April  20:  26°.  Calm  and  bright.  Cleaned  schoolroom. 

April  21:  10°.  Easf  and  southeast;  violent  gale  with  snow.  Serv¬ 
ice  in  morning.  Mr.  Sara  came  from  the  camp,  reporting  that  two 
of  his  children  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog.  Made  a  trip  to  the  camp 
and  found  that  the  bites  were  the  merest  possible  scratches  and  that 
the  dog  was  quite  healthy.  Cauterized  the  wounds  and  returned.  The 
gale  was  veiy  severe  and  for  a  long  time  I  was  lost  upon  the  mountains, 
as  the  driving  snow  obliterated  every  trace  of  the  trail  and  the  heavy 
mist  made  it  impossible  to  see  more  than  a  few  feet.  Finally  arrived 
home  considerably  after  dark,  quite  used  up. 

April  22:  34°.  Light  south  breeze;  dark  and  gloomy.  To-day  the 
whaleboats  were  launched,  the  ice  having  all  given  way  before  the 
east  wind.  A  number  of  walruses  were  captured. 

April  23:  30°.  South;  open  water  in  all  directions.  Ten  whale¬ 
boats  hunting.  Finished  cleaning  the  garret. 

April  24:  36°.  Calm  and  cloudy.  Commenced  repairing  paint  on 
front  of  house. 

April  25:  40°.  Calm  and  cloudy;  snow  rapidly  thawing.  A  bear 
and  cub  were  shot:  Tumkaras  divided  the  skin  among  the  people,  cut¬ 
ting  it  into  small  pieces.  Cleaned  the  shed  adjoining  the  schoolroom. 

April  26:  42°.  West;  cloudy;  snow.  Language. 

April  27:  30°.  Cloudy.  Have  been  too  unwell  to  do  much  of  any¬ 
thing  to-day.  Worked  a  little  upon  the  language. 

April  28:  25°.  Bright.  Unable  to  hold  service  to-day  on  account 
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of  sore  throat  and  being  generally  under  the  weather.  Six  deer  have 
fawned. 

April  29:  24°.  Calm  and  cloudy.  Worked  all  day  upon  grammar. 
Am  feeling  a  little  better. 

April  30:  20°.  Clear  and  calm.  Ice  has  come  heavily  packed. 
Prepared  May  rations  for  herders. 

Ma}7  1:  22°.  North;  bright.  Sent  rations  to  camp.  Worked  on 
language.  A  fawn  born  dead. 

May  2:  28°.  Clear  and  calm.  Raised  flagstaff.  Worked  upon 
vocabulary. 

May  3:  15°.  North;' cloudy.  Language. 

May  4:  25°.  North;  cloudy.  Language.  Two  boats  (Shoolook’s 
and  Umwahluk’s)  were  caught  by  the  ice  and  unable  to  get  free.  They 
will  have  to  remain  out  until  to-morrow. 

May  5:  28°.  North;  bright  and  clear.  The  boats  returned  safely. 
Service  in  the  morning. 

May  6:  20°.  Northwest;  snow.  Worked  on  language.  Ifkowan’s 
daughter  died  of  miliary  tuberculosis. 

Ma}7  7:  22°.  North;  bright.  Took  census  of  village. 

May  8:  34°.  Clear  and  calm.  Scrubbed  paint  and  woodwork  in 
the  bedroom.  A  bark  passed. 

May  9:  40°.  North.  Scrubbed  paint  in  sitting  room.  Kowarra 
got  a  whale. 

May  10:  30°.  Northwest;  cloudy.  A  boat  arrived  from  Indian 
Point  this  morning.  In  the  afternoon  Nuchon  was  intoxicated  and 
ran  around  the  village  naked  from  the  waist  up,  shouting  and  raving. 
I  took  him  home  with  the  aid  of  Rakok  and  Uzivushuk  and  gave  him 
an  opiate.  Natives  are  very  dangerous  when  they  are  drunk,  and  I 
feared  he  would  cause  trouble.  As  it  was,  he  attacked  Ifkowan,  who 
knocked  him  down  and  jumped  on  his  head.  I  severely  reprimanded 
the  Indian  Point  men  for  bringing  whisky  and  ordered  them  to  go 
back  home  as  soon  as  the  ice  permitted.  They  denied  bringing  liquor 
and  asserted  that  it  was  made  by  our  natives.  This,  however,  is  not 
true,  as  our  people  had  nothing  from  which  to  make  it,  and  the  coinci¬ 
dence  of  their  arrival  is  too  great.  Gittugaita’s  wife  died  of  long¬ 
standing  tuberculosis. 

May  11:  36p.  West.  The  Indian  Point  natives  came  to  see  me 
to-day,  anxious  for  a  reconciliation.  They  still  disclaim  having 
brought  whisky,  but  in  such  mild  fashion  as  to  be  almost  a  confession. 
I  told  them  that  we  desired  to  be  friends  to  them  as  well  as  to  our  own 
natives;  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  them  to  come  and  trade,  but  that 
I  would  under  no  circumstances  tolerate  the  trading  of  whisky.  Their 
spokesman  said  he  had  “felt  bad  in  his  head”  for  a  long  time  last 
night  after  I  had  spoken  to  them.  He  promised  to  tell  all  his  people 
what  1  had  said,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  pretty  well  frightened 
and  will  think  twice  before  bringing  any  more  whisky. 
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May  12  and  13:  Sunday.  32°.  Service  in  morning.  Th e,  Belvidere 
came  in  the  evening  and  I  went  off  to  her  in  Ifkowan’s  canoe.  Had 
great  difficulty  getting  through  the  ice.  Quite  a  dangerous  trip.  The 
Belvidere  has  caught  five  whales.  Reports  open  to  the  west  along  the 
Siberian  coast.  Says  that  the  rest  of  the  fleet  came  by  the  eastern 
route  and  are  held  back  by  the  ice  which  is  massed  to  the  southeast  of 
the  island.  Did  not  get  home  until  4  this  morning  on  account  of  the 
ice.  Cleaned  the  kitchen  chimney. 

May  IT:  26°.  West.  Worked  on  language.  Another  boat  came 
from  Indian  Point. 

May  15:  30°.  Calm  and  cloudy.  During  the  night  the  Jeanette , 
Captain  North,  came,  leaving  soon  after  dawn.  Assoona,  the  chief, 
tells  me  that  the  Indian  Point  chief  had  sent  him  a  message  requiring 
him  to  pa}7  tribute,  in  default  of  which  he  will  make  an  attack  upon  the 
village  and  kill  him.  I  assured  Assoona  that  we  will  assist  in  protect¬ 
ing  the  village  and  ask  the  captain  of  the  revenue  cutter  to  attend  to 
the  matter  when  he  comes. 

May  16:  26°.  North.  Worked  all  day  on  language. 

May  1  T:  25°.  North.  Worked  on  language. 

May  18:  25°.  Southwest  by  south;  cloudy  and  snow.  Wash  dav. 

May  19:  34°.  Southwest  by  south;  foggy.  Much  drifting  ice. 
Service  in  morning.  Most  of  the  men  away  hunting.  Ahninga  and 
his  father,  Gittugaits,  seem  to  be  very  much  softened  by  the  death  of 
Angakha  and  his  mother.  Had  a  talk  with  Ahninga  to-day  about 
them.  He  seems  really  to  trust  them  to  Jesus  and  to  live  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  them  again.  He  was  very  sad.  44  Big  house,”  he  said,  “all 
quiet,  nobody  in  it.” 

May  20:  30°.  Southwest;  foggy.  Language.  A  reindeer  died  of 
foot  disease. 

May  21:  35°.  Southwest;  clear.  Vessel  in  sight  almost  all  day, 
but  unable  to  come  in  on  account  of  the  ice. 

May  22:  25°.  Northeast;  cloudy.  Ice  constantly  moving  in  and 
out. 

May  23:  30°.  West;  bright.  Worked  on  language.  Kowarra 
killed  another  whale. 

May  24:  35°.  Calm  and  clear.  Mr.  Sara  came  from  the  camp. 
Twenty-five  deer  have  been  born.  Three  born  dead  and  one  died  sub¬ 
sequently  from  imperforate  urethra. 

May  25:  40°.  Clear  and  calm;  west  wind  all  night;  snow  thawing 
rapidly. 

May  26:  28°.  Foggy;  west.  Related  the  chief  events  in  the  life 
of  Jesus  for  the  benefit  of  the  Plover  Bay  men  who  were  at  the  service 
this  morning.  Aguchky  got  a  whale. 

May  27 :  40°.  Foggy.  Cleaned  out  the  cellar  of  the  storehouse. 

May  28:  40°.  Foggy.  At  work  in  the  storehouse  and  on  report. 

May  29:  28°.  Northeast;  foggy. 
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May  30:  30°.  Northeast  by  north. 

May  31:  36°.  Northeast  and  northwest;  clear.  Kumeyarus’s  sis¬ 
ter  died  of  tuberculosis.  The  bark  Fearless  came  to  anchor.  Brought 
me  some  letters  from  Unalaska.  Captain  McKenna  has  promised  to 
do  all  he  can  to  prevent  his  men  from  trading  whisky  here,  although 
he  makes  no  bones  about  acknowledging  that  he  has  plenty  of  it  for 
trade  upon  the  Siberian  coast.  Put  up  J une  rations  for  herders. 

June  1:  44°.  Northwest;  clear  and  bright.  The  Fearless  is  trading 
largely.  Sent  June  rations  to  camp.  M}^  letters  bring  news  that  my 
mother  is  ill,  and  1  certainly  must  go  home. 

June  2:  39°.  Clear  and  calm.  The  Fearless  left  yesterday  without 
getting  any  of  our  natives  intoxicated.  The  Belvidere  came  to-day. 

June  3:  35°.  West;  heavy  mist  and  rain.  The  BelvidereXAt  this 
afternoon.  The  captain  said  he  had  no  whisky,  but,  nevertheless, 
two  natives  were  drunk.  This  occurred  also  the  last  time  he  was  here. 

June  4:  35°.  West;  misty. 

June  5:  35°.  Southwest;  misty.  A  large  passenger  steamer  passed 
going  south.  Three  boats  came  from  Indian  Point,  bringing  Mr. 
Waldmar  Bogoras,  a  member  of  the  Jessup  expedition. 

June  6:  35°.  Southwest;  misty.  Assisted  Mr.  Bogoras  in  investi¬ 
gating  the  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  natives.  The  steam 
brig  Grampus  came.  Captain  Porter  brought  me  two  letters.  She 
left  in  the  afternoon  for  the  Diomedes. 

June  7:  40°.  Southwest;  misty;  rain. 

June  8:  36°.  Southwest;  misty;  rain. 

June  9:  36°.  Southwest;  misty.  Service  in  the  morning.  Mr. 
Bogoras  very  kindly  assisted  me. 

June  10:  36°.  Southwest;  bright.  Mr.  Bogoras  and  the  Indian 
Point  men  left  for  Indian  Point. 

June  11:  40°.  Southwest.  Two  boats  arrived  this  morning  with  a 
letter  from  Captain  Leavitt  of  the  steam  whaler  Balaena.  She  is 
wrecked  near  Southeast  Cape,  having  run  upon  a  reef  in  a  fog  J  une  9. 
She  is  badly  broken  and  not  seaworthy.  The  crew  are  camping  on 
the  beach.  The  Alexander  came  in  during  the  morning.  We  went 
aboard  and  notified  the  captain  of  the  wreck,  and  he  has  gone  to  see 
what  he  can  do  for  them. 

June  12:  40°.  West;  clear. 

June  13:  34°.  West;  misty;  clear  about  noon.  Took  some  pictures. 

June  14:  32°.  Northeast;  cloudy.  A  barkentine  passed  south  in 
the  offing. 

June  15:  32°.  Northeast;  cloudy  and  misty.  Worked  on  report. 

June  16:  45°.  Clear;  northeast.  Service  in  morning,  subject: 
Watchfulness. 

June  19.  Went  around  Southwest  Cape  to  the  wreck  of  the 
Balaena.  Provisions  and  crew  taken  on  board  the  Alexander  and  the 
wreck  burned. 
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June  23:  Returned  to  Sivukuk.  Six  deer  have  been  born  in  the 
past  week,  one  born  dead.  Mr.  Egan  went  ashore  and  will  wait  for 
the  arrival  of  the  Bear.  Obtained  1  slab  of  bacon  and  30  pounds  of 
•  sugar  from  Captain  Tilton  to  complete  July  rations  for  the  herders. 
Left  for  Cape  Nome  on  board  Alexander.  Mr.  Krogh  remained  in 
charge  of  the  station. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  NORWEGIAN  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  MISSION 
HERD,  TELLER  STATION. 

Teller  Reindeer  Station,  Alaska,  July  1 ,  1901. 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

Geneml  Agent  of  Education  for  Alaska. 

Honored  Sir:  When  arriving  at  the  station,  June  30,  1900,  and 
taking  immediate  charge,  affairs  at  the  herd  were  found  in  a  precari 
ous  condition.  The  then  prevailing  epidemic  of  measles  and  pneu¬ 
monia  had  also  sought  its  victims  among  the  native  deermen  in  charge 
of  the  herd.  Wocksock,  son,  and  daughter  died  about  our  arrival. 
Mrs.  Wocksock  and  only  living  son  came  in  sick  soon  after;  the  mother 
died  a  few  days  later.  Tautook’s  wife,  mother,  sister,  and  brother 
were  dead,  or  died  some  days  afterwards.  Sekeoglook  lost  his  wife 
and  child.  Dunnak  lost  wife,  child,  and  sister,  and  all  but  Dunnak 
had  left  the  herd,  sick  or  tending  their  sick  family.  Dunnak  was  also 
|  getting  sick  and  the  herd  about  to  disperse,  when  men  were  sent  up 
from  the  station  and  the  herd  kept  intact.  The  buildings  were  found 
in  a  better  condition  than  expected,  but  the  filth  accumulated  by  white 
trespassers  was  beyond  expectation  and  defies  description. 

During  the  winter  the  herd  was  kept  partly  on  north  side  of  Grantlv 
Harbor  and  after  New  Year,  until  the  1st  of  June,  on  the  Ah-gee-o-puk 
around  the  old  winter  quarters.  In  June  it  was  started  in  easy  stages 
toward  the  chosen  summer  ground,  7  miles  northwest  from  the  station 
on  the  lagoon,  where  it  is  now  encamped  remote  from  the  general 
course  of  travel. 

The  herd  was  not  divided  as  proposed,  because  the  many  prospectors 
and  hunters  traveling  over  the  country  made  a  strict  watch  necessary, 
and  one  herd  could  be  easier  controlled  than  many.  According  to 
instructions,  1  delivered  to  Captain  Tuttle,  commanding  the  Bear ,  15 
male  and  30  female  deer,  to  be  landed  at  St.  Lawrence  Island,  that 
being  the  number  the  captain  was  willing  to  take.  Dunnack  also 
received  19  male  and  31  female  deer,  and  the  Norwegian  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Synod  of  North  America’s  Mission  station  at  Teller  Rein¬ 
deer  Station,  25  male  and  75  female  deer.  In  the  fall  the  common 
hoof  and  joint  disease  caused  the  loss  of  some,  but  during  the  winter 
and  spring  we  have  been  free  from  all  sickness  among  the  deer. 

The  native  deermen  have  been  faithful  with  the  herd  since  recover¬ 
ing  from  their  sickness,  with  the  exception  of  Sekeoglook,  who  has 
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been  away  from  the  herd  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  without  any 
valid  excuse  given,  keeping  a  boy  at  the  herd  to  look  after  his  deer. 
Per  Larsen  Anti  has  been  with  the  herd  all  fall  and  spring.  During 
the  winter  he  made  a  trip  to  Shismareff  Inlet,  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
during  February,  March,  and  April  he  was  with  Dr.  J.  Bevans,  Army 
surgeon,  at  Fort  Davis,  with  5  deer  to  Kotzebue  Sound  on  an 
expedition  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  natives  in  that  region 
and  around  Nome,  and  came  near  causing  the  death  of  5  deer  from 
starvation.  Unless  drastic  measures  are  taken  this  season,  and  imme¬ 
diately  against  burning  the  tundra  in  this  region,  it  will  be  burned 
and  the  reindeer  industry  entirely  ruined. 

The  death  of  native  owners  of  herds  has  raised  the  question  of 
inheritance,  and  showed  the  danger  of  herds  falling  into  the  hands  of 
schemers  or  natives  not  fitted  to  assume  charge  of  a  herd.  The  super¬ 
intendents  of  herds  and  the  general  superintendent  of  stations  in  Alaska 
should  meet  with  you  and  devise  some  plan  by  which,  in  case  of  death, 
the  herd  could  be  kept  in  proper  hands. 

In  March  Dr.  Gambell,  from  Eaton  Reindeer  Station,  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  stations  in  Alaska,  visited  the  station  on  his  trip  of  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  in  January,  Dr.  J.  Bevans,  assistant  surgeon  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and  party,  stayed  some  days  with  us;  also  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lopp  paid  us  a  visit  in  January,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp  again  in  March. 
Miners  and  prospectors  have  been  passing  to  and  fro  all  winter,  a  few 
acting  roughly. 

During  the  epidemic  last  summer  45  natives  were  fed  for  some  time, 
and  for  32  food  was  prepared  and  the  sick  looked  after  for  six  weeks 
before  any  Government  aid  was  sent  in.  In  the  near  vicinity  about 
30  died.  I  buried  20  in  all  that  died  in  the  buildings  or  in  tents 
pitched  around  the  buildings  for  sick  natives.  Many  orphans  were 
left.  The  mission  took  in  12  orphans,  2  widows,  each  with  a  child, 
and  3  young  men,  which  have  been  cared  for.  Ten  orphans  and  the 
3  young  men  are  yet  with  us,  the  3  latter  being  employed  as  appren¬ 
tices.  The  widows  have  left  us,  1  to  marry  a  native,  the  other  to  stay 
with  an  uncle. 

School  was  kept  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  end  of 
May,  and  as  the  pupils  were  all  in  the  building  the  attendance  was  reg¬ 
ular  and  progress  was  marked.  One  hundred  and  eighty  days’  school 
was  taught  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  16.  Besides  the  reg¬ 
ular  studies  the  girls  have  been  taught  sewing  and  housekeeping,  and 
the  boyTs  had  their  regular  hours  of  work  every  day,  and  all  have  done 
their  best  to  do  their  duties. 

The  natives  have  fared  well  this  winter;  tomcod  and  seal  at  times 
in  abundance.  A  few  cases  of  sickness  have  appeared  among  them. 
A  few  may  at  times  have  been  pressed  for  food,  but  in  every  case 
caused  by  indolence  and  intemperance.  With  but  few  exceptions  the 
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natives  in  this  region  have  all  been  drinking,  and  some  have  bartered 
away  their  last  morsel  of  food  and  their  clothing  for  whisky,  being 
able  to  procure  all  they  could  pay  for  from  saloons  and  private  parties. 
About  600  sacks  of  flour,  1,500  pounds  navy  bread,  1,500  pounds 
bacon,  and  1,200  pounds  sugar  have  been  distributed  among  the  natives 
’either  as  a  gift,  pay  for  work,  or  in  barter,  besides  some  canned  meat, 
milk,  and  considerable  clothing. 

December  4, 1900,  Kahwan,  an  orphan  at  the  station,  died,  and  April 

21. 1901,  Na-zoo-kuk,  a  brother,  died,  both  brothers  of  Tautook.  March 

25. 1901,  Thelma  Marie  Brevig  was  born  and  baptized  April  25.  Johan 
Tornensis  has  been  sickly  since  New  Year’s,  and  often  not  able  to  be 
on  duty. 

During  the  winter  the  apprentices  had  considerable  exercise  in 
driving,  principally  between  camp  and  the  station,  and  hauling  wood, 
but  also  made  longer  trips  with  freighting  trains;  and  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  I  would  especially  mention  Kozetuk,  a  young  man  or  boy  about 
17  years  old,  the  youngest  of  the  3  mission  apprentices.  In  May  he, 
with  Johan  Tornensis,  took  a  train  of  18  loaded  sleds  to  Tuttle  Creek, 
on  the  Arctic  slope,  about  65  miles  from  the  station,  Kozetuk  driving 
a  string  of  5  deer  with  loaded  sleds,  the  last  4  being  tied  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sled.  From  there  he  alone  took  2  harnessed  deer  with  sleds 
and  10  loose  deer  to  Mr.  Lopp’s  herd,  45  miles  distant,  returning  to 
camp,  and  in  a  week  taking  10  more  deer  to  Mr.  Lopp’s  herd.  Return¬ 
ing  to  camp  on  June  1,  he  started  for  the  station  with  4  deer  and  8 
empty  sleds  during  the  worst  possible  condition  of  travel,  the  snow 
melting  and  rivers  opening,  arriving  at  the  station  June  4,  without 
accident  and  the  deer  in  good  condition,  having  traveled  245  miles  with 
a  string  of  deer,  and  all  alone,  showing  that  natives  can  learn  to  handle 
deer.  This  is  his  first  year’s  apprenticeship. 

Respectfully,  T.  L.  Brevig, 

Teacher  and  Superintendent. 


Report  of  deer  died  or  killed. 


Date. 

Owner. 

Male. 

Female. 

Cause  of  death. 

1900. 

July  31  1 

Government . 

1 

Foot  rot. 

Aug.  17 

. do  . 

1 

Do. 

Aug.  27 

. do  ... 

1 

Do. 

Aug.  30 

Tautook . 

1 

Do. 

Do.. 

Wocksock . 

1 

Do. 

Sept.  2 

. do  . . . 

1 

Do. 

Sept.  19 

Government . 

1 

Do. 

Sept.  29 

.' — do . 

3 

3 

Do. 

Do.. 

Sekeoglook _ _ 

1 

Do. 

Do. . 

Mission  . 

1 

Do. 

Oct.  8 

. do . 

1 

1 

Heart  disease. 

Do..1 

Tautook . 

1 

1 

Foot  rot. 

Oct.  12 

Mission  . 

•> 

Do. 

Oct.  22 

Wocksock . 

1 

Do. 

Nov.  1 

Tautook . 

1 

1 

Do. 

Nov.  8 

Government . 

2 

Do. 

Nov.  15 

2 

Do. 
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Report  of  deer  died  or  killed. 


Date. 

Owner. 

Male. 

Female. 

Cause  of  death. 

1900. 

Nov.  23 

Sekeoglook . 

1 

1 

Killed  for  food;  old  and  barren. 

Do.. 

Tautook . 

2 

1 

Foot  rot. 

Do.. 

Dunnak . 

1 

Killed  for  food. 

Nov.  28 

Tautook . 

i 

Foot  rot. 

Dec.  14 

Mission  . 

i 

. 

Killed  for  food. 

Dec.  21 

i 

Foot  rot. 

Dec.  28 

Mission  . 

1 

Killed  for  food;  broken  hip  joint. 

1901. 

Jan.  12 

Tautook . 

1 

Killed  for  food. 

Jan.  15 

Dunnak . 

i 

Do. 

Jan.  31 

Mission  . 

i 

Strangled  in  breaking. 

Do.. 

Sekeoglook . 

1 

Killed  for  food. 

Feb.  1 

Wocksock . 

i 

Killed  by  dogs  on  trip. 

Feb.  14 

Tautook . 

1 

Found  dead  near  herd. 

Feb.  21 

Mission  . 

1 

Broken  back. 

Do.. 

Wocksock _ 

i 

Died  during  the  night  while  tethered. 

Mar.  7 

Sekeoglook . 

i 

Killed  for  food. 

Mar.  13 

Dunnak  . 

i 

Strangled  in  training. 

M-ar.  26 

Sekeoglook . 

i 

Killed  for  food. 

Mar.  28 

Tautook . 

i 

Do. 

Apr.  12 

. do  . : . 

i 

Internal  disease. 

Apr.  25 

Sekeoglook .... 

i 

Killed  for  food. 

Do. 

. do . . 

1 

Died  in  fawning. 

Total . 

31 

22 

Fawns  born ,  season  of  1901. 


Born. 

Died 

Living. 

Government . . 

28 

3 

25 

Dunnak  . 

25 

3 

-22 

Mission  . .  . 

62 

6 

56 

Wocksock . 

42 

5 

37 

Tautook . . 

52 

9 

43 

Sekeoglook . 1 . 

35 

5  1 

30 

Total . 

244 

31 

213 

The  following  apprentices  were  employed  at  Teller  Station  by  the 
Mission  and  by  the  native  herders:  Coxrook,  Kozetuk,  and  Seraw- 
look,  employed  by  Mission;  Erlingnuk,  employed  by  Sekeoglook; 
Ahmukdoolik,  employed  by  Tautook;  Nunahzarlook  and  Bahsuk, 
employed  by  Dunnak. 


Teller,  Alaska,  October  1 J,  1901. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  Washington ,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Have  made  several  visits  to  the  herd  and  find  things 
improving,  but  some  deer  are  }7et  veiy  sick  and  may  succumb.  Nels 
and  Alfred -have  been  busy  making  sleds  and  harness.  Dunnak  came 
in  from  a  fishing  trip  lately  and  reports  but  little  tundra  burned  in  the 
lake  region,  with  the  exception  of  the  Coogrock  River,  and  plenty  of 
good  feeding  ground.  He  had  made  some  trips  to  investigate  this. 
Natives  had  told  him  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  divide  toward  Golo¬ 
vin  Ba}7  the  whole  region  was  burned,  and  as  this  is  the  territory  we 
must  pass  through  with  the  herd  I  have  decided  to  send  a  Lapp  and 
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either  Tautook  or  Dunnak  to  investigate  before  I  dare  to  send  the 
herd,  as  lack  of  food  for  three  or  four  days  might  cause  the  loss  of 
many  deer. 

1  have  taken  in  two  orphans,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  since  I  last  wrote  and 
I  expect  two  metre  boys  soon.  We  have  now  14  children  and  5  herders, 
in  all  43  people  connected  with  the  station.  Sekeoglook  was  married 
a  short  time  ago,  and  Coxrook,  one  of  my  herders,  was  married  yester¬ 
day  to  Tautook’s  cousin  (both  married  in  native  style).  Dr.  Mecheam 
told  me  the  other  day  that  Mrs.  Scroggs  was  giving  satisfaction  as  a 
teacher.  Dr.  Mecheam’s  son  went  out  on  the  last  trip  of  the  Kimball. 
The  news  from  the  creeks  is  discouraging  and  nearly  everybody  has 
left  the  creeks.  Tautook’s  brother  died  last  Wednesday  leaving  Tau¬ 
took  sole  survivor  of  a  large  family. 

All  are  well  and  send  their  greetings. 

Yaiy  respectfully,  yours,  T.  L.  Brevig. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  CONGREGATIONAL  MISSION  REINDEER  HERD. 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  July  J,  1901. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

General  Agent  of  Education  for  Alaska ,  Washington ,  I).  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  hereby  submit  our  report  of  the  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales  herd  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901. 

The  winter  has  been  a  severe  one.  More  snow  has  fallen  than  we 
have  ever  observed  in  any  former  winter.  On  January  1  a  southerly 
wind  brought  rain,  causing  the  snow  to  thaw.  The  freezing  weather 
which  followed  froze  this  into  a  solid  sheet  of  ice,  encasing  the  moss  in 
such  a  way  that  it  was  impossible  for  deer  to  get  feed  within  18  miles 
of  the  Cape.  Fortunately  our  herd  was  about  38  miles  northeast  of 
here,  where  the  ice  crust  formed  was  so  thin  that  it  did  not  interfere 
with  grazing.  Just  across  the  strait,  in  the  region  of  St.  Lawrence 
Bay,  Siberia,  entire  herds  perished  from  the  effect  of  this  rain  and 
thaw. 

In  June  and  July  our  herders  were  taken  with  measles,  complicated 
with  bronchial  trouble,  which  disabled  them  for  weeks  and  kept  them 
weak  all  summer  and  fall.  Sickness  m  the  village  at  the  same  time 
made  it  very  difficult  to  get  natives  to  assist  in  herding.  September 
and  October  were  unusually  rainy  and  stormy  months. 

The  mission  had  hoped  to  pay  this  year’s  expenses  for  sleds,  harness, 
food,  and  clothing  for  herders,  etc.,  by  hauling;  but  money  seemed 
so  scarce  at  Teller  that  we  were  unable  to  get  any  cash  contracts.  How¬ 
ever,  by  giving  time,  we  were  able  to  get  contracts  to  the  amount  of 
$600.  For  some  cause  or  other  there  seems  to  be  a  prejudice  against 
reindeer.  But  the  people  we  have  hauled  for  seem  so  well  satisfied 
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with  them  that  we  think  there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  them  next 


year. 

The  birch  sled  and  harness  timber  which  Superintendent  Gambell 
sent  us  from  Eaton  Station  last  summer  was  highly  appreciated  by 
our  herders.  It  is  impossible  to  get  suitable  sled  and  harness  timber 
on  the  beach. 

During  the  }^ear  75  deer  have  been  killed  for  clothing  and  meat  and 
33  have  died  from  disease  and  accident.  Of  the  276  fawns  born,  48 
died  of  desertion,  freezing,  and  44  still  born,”  leaving  228  living  fawns. 
The  herd  now  contains  993. 

Superintendent  Gambell  visited  and  inspected  our  herd  in  March. 

Very  truly, 


W.  T.  Lopp, 

Superintendent  in  Charge. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  HERD,  POINT  BARROW,  j 

Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  August  7,  1901. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D., 

General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska ,  United  States. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request  dated  April  27,  1901,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  regarding  the  deer  left 
here  in  my  charge  by  Dr.  Marsh  in  August,  1900: 


Total  number  of  deer  August  1,  1901 _ _ .  227 

Number  of  deer  belonging  to  Government _  100  1 

Number  of  deer  belonging  to  mission _  85  , 

Number  of  deer  belonging  to  Ojello _  42 


The  number  of  deer  killed  and  died  for  the  year  is:  Ojello,  3;  Gov-  ! 
ernment  and  mission,  5;  total,  8.  The  several  causes  of  death  are  as  . 
follows: 

Oyellds  herd. — Two  males  were  killed  last  fall  for  skins — this  after 
consultation  with  Bear  officers  and  myself.  It  was  thought  that  as 
the  destruction  was  of  males  only  it  was  warranted,  it  being  also  a  case  1 
of  need  and  the  increase  not  being  lessened.  One  female  died  this  I 
spring  while  fawning,  the  fawn  not  being  properly  delivered. 

Government  and  mission. — August  24,  1900,  one  female  died  from 
some  internal  derangement,  existing  since  its  previous  fawning,  j 
November  6,  1900,  one  fawn,  an  internal  trouble,  something  of  an 
ulceration  of  the  bowels.  December  15, 1900,  one  male  killed  by  dog. 
February  16, 1901,  one  female  sick  from  time  of  its  arrival  here,  in 
1897-98;  disease  unknown. 

There  is  now  at  the  herd  another  deer,  lame,  appearing  to  be  a  sort 
of  paralysis;  it  seems  it  must  eventually  die. 

As  to  the  number  of  deer  left  here  August  15,  1900,  Dr.  Marsh  in 
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his  memorandum  to  me  reported  147.  After  his  departure  I  counted 
to  verify,  but  could  not  do  so.  Repeated  countings  would  give  but 
145.  Dr.  Marsh’s  count  may  have  been  out  by  two.  His  report,  I 
believe,  dates  July  1.  If  so,  this  would  account  for  one,  which  was 
butchered  by  him  when  the  first  ships  arrived  at  the  end  of  July.  The 
other  deer  is  probably  a  miscount.  To  count  them  is  far  from  easy, 
and  a  mistake  could  easily  creep  in. 

I  have  reckoned  the  original  100  deer  as  belonging  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  increase  (not  yet  assigned  to  apprentices)  as  belonging  to 
the  mission. 

I  can  not  understand  any  reason  why  so  many  fawns  died  this  year. 
The  storms  were  not  severe,  and  many  were  born  in  fine  weather. 
Yet  out  of  71  possibilities  in  the  Government  and  mission  herd,  but 
45  lived — 63  per  cent  as  against  74  per  cent  last  year.  There  may  be 
no  assignable  reason,  the  percentage  must  vary  from  year  to  year,  and 
this  may  be  bordering  on  the  lower  limit. 

The  deer  herd  has  been  located  about  25  miles  below  here,  and  has 
kept  in  good  condition.  Another  winter  they  will  have  to  move, 
probably  inland,  and  come  to  the  shore  during  the  whaling  and  sealing 
seasons,  reserving  the  shore  pasturage  especialty  for  this  purpose. 

.  Seal,  walrus,  and  whale  must  be  depended  on  many  years  yet  as  the 
staple  diet,  and  it  is  necessaiy  that  a  shore  pasturage  be  kept,  so  that 
the  herd  can  be  brought  along  with  the  herders,  and  tended  there  by 
part  of  the  herders  while  the  other  part  hunts. 

The  Eskimos  all  prize  the  presence  of  the  deer,  the  gradual  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  whaling  vessels  foretelling  them  of  a  time  when  they  must 
provision  themselves  from  their  own  larders,  and  not  from  the  ships, 
which  in  time  will  come  no  more. 

The  trained  deer  have  done  only  local  traveling,  for  the  reason  that 
no  opportunity  has  arisen. 

During  the  past  year  one  of  the  apprentices  died  from  pneumonia. 
We  had  him  brought  from  the  village,  where  he  was  taken  sick,  to 
the  mission  house,  but  he  died  here  in  our  rooms,  in  spite  of  all  I  did 
for  him. 

Trusting  this  report  may  reach  you  safely,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 


Samuel  R.  Spriggs. 

P.  S. — The  Government  property  consists  of  one  dag,  one  stove, 
and  sundry  school  supplies,  as  readers,  arithmetics,  geographies, 
histories,  physiologies,  slates,  crayons,  and  a  globe. 


S.  R.  S. 


EXPEDITION  TO  SIBERIA. 


REPORT  OF  LIEUT.  E.  P.  BERTHOLF,  REVENUE-CUTTER  SERVICE. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education,  Alaska  Division, 

Washington ,  I).  C. ,  December  J,  1901. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Harris, 

Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington ,  D.  C. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your  order  | 
dated  January  3,  1901,  I  left  this  city  on  the  11th,  and,  taking  passage  ! 
from  New  York  on  the  North  German  LI03M  steamship  Trave ,  reached 
Southampton,  England,  the  23d.  Thence  I  proceeded  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Russia,  via  Havre  and  Paris,  reaching  that  city  February  4,  j 
and  the  following  day  presented  myself  and  letters  to  the  ambassador. 
He  had  already  been  informed  by  the  State  Department  of  my  pro-  I 
jected  trip  and  had  been  requested  to  procure  from  the  Russian  Govern-  f 
ment  such  letters,  etc.,  as  would  facilitate  nry  efforts,  but  had  decided  : 
to  await  my  arrival  before  proceeding  in  the  matter.  I  therefore  1 
explained  fully  the  nature  of  my  mission,  and  the  necessity  for  my 
speedy  departure  from  St.  Petersburg  in  order  to  reach  my  destina-  j 
tion,  for  the  winter  was  already  well  advanced.  The  ambassador  j 
thereupon  communicated  with  the  authorities,  but  owing  to  the  usual  ,! 
delays  in  such  matters  it  was  not  until  February  20  I  was  informed  by 
the  ambassador  that  the  Russian  Government  had  issued  the  necessary 
instructions  to  the  various  officers  of  eastern  Siberia  to  facilitate  my  i  j 
passage  and  mission,  and  I  was  at  liberty  to  depart. 

Meanwhile  I  had  made  inquiries  at  the  departments  concerning  the 
reindeer  herds  in  eastern  Siberia,  and  was  informed  there  were  no  j 
large  herds  south  of  the  Gishega  region.  That  region  was,  therefore,  | 
my  objective  point,  and  unless  I  could  reach  there  by  the  winter  route  j 
it  appeared  to  me  inadvisable  to  set  out  during  the  winter.  As  I  had 
informed  myself  at  the  post-office  department  regarding  times  and 
distances,  I  saw  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  Gishega  before  the 
rivers  became  impassable,  and  on  February  20  cabled  the  Depart-  I 
ment  to  that  effect,  advising  going  to  Vladivostok  and  taking  the 
first  steamer  to  the  Okhotsk  Sea.  My  letter  of  the  same  date,  con-, 
firming  this  telegram,  explained  fully  the  situation. 
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Having  received  your  cable  on  the  23d,  however,  directing  me  to 
proceed  in  any  case,  I  left  St.  Petersburg  February  24  for  Moscow, 
arriving  the  25th,  having  engaged  as  interpreter  Mr.  W.  S.  Smith,  an 
American  residing  in  Russia,  at  a  salary  of  200  rubles  per  month  and 
necessar}^  expenses,  including  transportation  back  to  St.  Petersburg  at 
the  termination  of  his  employment.  February  27  we  left  Moscow  on 
one  of  the  biweekly  trains  over  the  trans-Siberian  railroad  and  reached 
Irkutsk  March  8.  We  were  met  at  the  station  by  the  chief  of  police 
of  Irkutsk,  who  had  been  directed  by  the  governor-general  to  look 
out  for  us.  This  officer  at  once  proffered  his  service  and  advice  in 
procuring  the  necessary  outfit  for  the  post  travel,  and  it  was  mainly 
through  his  energy  and  experience  that  we  were  not  unduly  delayed. 
The  following  day,  March  9,  I  paid  my  respects  to  the  governor-gen¬ 
eral  at  Irkutsk,  who  informed  me  that  he  had  already  sent  instruc¬ 
tions  along  the  line  to  Yakutsk  and  would  furnish  me  with  an  open 
order  to  all  posts  which  would  prevent  any  unnecessary  delays,  and 
that  the  governor  at  Yakutsk  would  attend  to  the  route  farther  on. 

All  along  the  route  I  found  it  the  same,  the  governor  at  Yakutsk 
and  all  the  officials  in  the  various  towns  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  facilitate  our  progress  and  to  obtain  what  information  I 
needed  concerning  errand.  The  next  day  being  Sunday,  nothing 
could  be  done.  Monday  and  Tuesday  were  spent  in  getting  together 
our  necessary  outfit  and  provisions,  and  with  the  kind  assistance  of 
Colonel  Nikolsk}^,  the  chief  of  police,  we  were  enabled  to  complete 
all  preparations  by  Tuesday  night. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  delay  in  changing  sleds  and  shifting  provisions 
and  baggage  at  each  post  station,  a  second-hand  pavoska,  or  winter 
traveling  sled,  large  enough  for  two  persons,  was  purchased  and  put 
in  repair.  This  is  a  heavy,  strongly  built  wooden  sled,  partially  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  sort  of  carriage  top,  and  is  long  enough  for  the  occupants 
to  lie  at  full  length.  The  front  end,  being  also  covered,  furnishes 
a  seat  for  the  driver  as  well  as  protection  for  the  traveler.  The  inside 
is  completely  lined  with  thick  felt  to  keep  out  the  wind,  and  a  felt 
apron  is  fitted  which  buttons  over  and  closes  up  the  face  of  the  sled  top, 
so  in  case  of  snowstorms  or  head  winds  the  traveler  can  be  entirely 
shut  in  and  protected. 

The  sled  runners  are  very  close  together,  but  to  prevent  the  pavoska 
from  capsizing  on  uneven  roads  a  stout  outrigger  is  fitted  on  each 
side,  the  forward  ends  being  bolted  close  in  to  the  head  of  the  sled, 
and  the  other  ends  spread  out  and  secured  with  cross  pieces  at  the 
back  of  the  pavoska.  This  brings  the  after  ends  of  the  outriggers 
some  3  feet  outside  the  sled  runners  and  about  a  foot  above  them. 
These  outriggers,  taking  on  the  road  when  the  pavoska  is  thrown  out 
of  the  vertical,  prevent  any  further  inclination  and  the  sled  soon 
rights  itself.  On  the  back  of  the  pavoska  is  strapped  the  provision 
S.  Doc.  98 - 9 
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box.  For  our  clothing,  etc. ,  a  chemodan,  or  small,  flat,  and  practically 
water-tight  leather  trunk,  was  purchased.  This  fitted  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pavoska  and  answered  also  for  a  seat.  Plenty  of  straw  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sled,  two  mattresses  on  top  of  the  straw,  pillows,  and 
a  double  sheepskin  blanket  completed  the  pavoska  outfit. 

Our  fur  clothing  consisted  of  a  shuba  or  great  coat  of  winter  deer¬ 
skins  (lined  with  squirrel  skins  and  fitted  with  a  big  collar),  a  pair  of 
deerskin  boots,  felt  boots,  gloves,  and  cap  for  each  of  us.  Our  camp 
outfit  consisted  of  a  rifle,  shotgun,  ammunition,  a  cooking  pot,  and  a 
strong,  compact,  Russian  traveling  basket,  containing  two  each  of 
knives,  forks,  spoons,  cups,  and  plates,  together  with  teakettle  and 
receptacles  for  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  salt,  and  pepper. 

As  nothing  in  the  way  of  food  can  be  procured  at  the  different  post 
stations,  food  must  be  carried  in  the  pavoska,  and  our  supply  consisted 
of  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  butter,  hard  bread,  canned  and  dried  meats,  soup 
prepared  and  frozen  in  cakes  of  a  convenient  size,  and  “pelmenia,”  the 
last  two  being  the  principal  articles  of  food.  The  “pelmenia'’  are 
small  balls  of  cooked  meat  rolled  in  dough  and  frozen,  and  we  found 
this  frozen  soup  and  “pelmenia”  most  excellent  and  convenient  for 
traveling.  You  simply  have  to  put  a  cake  of  frozen  soup  and  some 
apelmenia”  in  a  pot,  hang  it  over  a  fire,  and  b}^  the  time  the  soup  is  | 
melted  and  comes  to  a  boil  it  is  ready.  Half  an  hour  is  quite  sufficient 
to  prepare  and  eat  a  meal  of  this  sort. 

FROM  IRKUTSK  TO  YAKUTSK. 

All  preparations  being  completed  by  Tuesday  night,  and  having 
paid  my  parting  respects  to  the  governor-general,  we  left  Irkutsk 
9  o’clock  Wednesday  morning,  March  13,  being  escorted  to  the  first  ; 
post  station  be}mnd  by  a  police  officer,  detailed  for  the  purpose  by  the  .. 
obliging  and  courteous  chief  of  police.  As  I  was  carrying  a  consider-  i; 
able  sum  of  money  on  my  person,  my  interpreter  and  myself  were  j 
each  provided  with  a  revolver  and  belt,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the 
condition  of  eastern  Siberia  that  we  never  had  the  slightest  use  for 
them  in  all  our  travel. 

The  severe  part  of  the  winter  had  passed,  and  at  the  time  of  our 
departure  from  Irkutsk  the  thermometer  was  only  20°  F.  during  the  i 
day  and  —2°  at  night.  As  we  proceeded  farther  toward  Yakutsk,  ; 
which*  is  reputed  to  be  the  coldest  part  of  Siberia,  the  weather  of  i 
course  got  a  little  colder,  but  the  lowest  thermometer  we  had  on  the  I 
entire  trip  was  — 24°  one  night  on  the  road  to  Yakutsk. 

Leaving  Irkutsk  our  route  took  us  across  a  gentle  rolling  country, 
with  occasional  hills,  for  the  first  eleven  stations,  to  Verkolinsk,  where 
we  struck  the  Lena  River.  The  day  before  we  started  the  biweekly 
mail  left  Irkutsk,  and  as  this  generally  uses  all  the  horses  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  stations  between  Irkutsk  and  Verkolinsk,  the  chief  of  police 
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ver}T  kindly  had  detailed  an  ispravnik  (who  corresponds  to  our  sergeant 
of  police)  to  escort  us  to  the  first  station  beyond  Irkutsk.  At  the  first 
station  this  ispravnik  was  replaced  by  the  local  ispravnik,  who  went 
to  the  next  station,  and  so  on,  so  that  we  had  a  police  escort  for  the 
eleven  stations  until  we  reached  Verkolinsk,  after  which  we  found  the 
horses  were  more  plentiful  at  the  post  stations. 

This  was  very  thoughtful  on  Colonel  Nikolsky’s  part  and  I  felt  very 
grateful  to  him,  as  it  saved  us  much  time,  for  at  most  of  these  sta¬ 
tions  the  post  horses  were  all  out  and  the  presence  of  the  ispravnik 
hurried  the  post  keeper  off  to  procure  extra  horses  from  the  village 
people. 

The  distance  from  Irkutsk  to  Yakutsk  bj'  the  winter  road  is  1,800 
miles,  with  122  post  stations  in  between,  placed  at  convenient  distances 
along  the  route,  varying  from  9  to  21  miles  apart,  though  the  usual 
distance  between  stations  is  from  13  to  17  miles.  The  post  stations 
are  in  villages  and  presided  over  by  the  post  keeper,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  see  that  the  station  is  kept  clean  and  in  repair,  keep  the  post  drivers 
at  hand  and  in  order,  attend  to  travelers,  receive  the  money  for  the 
hire  of  the  post  horses,  and  particularly  to  see  that  sufficient  fresh 
horses  are  in  readiness  when  the  mail  is  due.  The  post  keeper  is  paid 
by  the  Government. 

The  station  is  built  and  furnished  by  the  post  drivers,  who  also  must 
do  the  work  necessary  to  keep  the  place  clean  and  in  repair.  The 
post  drivers  own  their  own  horses  and  receive  all  the  money  paid 
for  the  use  of  the  same,  the  Government  revenue  from  the  post  routes 
being  derived  from  an  additional  charge  of  5  cents  for  each  post  horse 
that  leaves  the  station. 

As  a  rule  the  stations  between  Irkutsk  and  Yakutsk  are  well  kept 
and  scrupulously  clean.  When  a  traveler  arrives  at  a  station  the  post 
keeper  is  bound  to  furnish  horses  and  a  driver  if  he  has  them,  although 
no  driver  is  obliged  to  take  his  horses  out  before  the  expiration  of 
four  hours  after  their  return  from  a  trip.  There  are  printed  rules 
posted  in  each  station  governing  the  hiring  of  post  horses,  and  they  are 
very  explicit  and  plain.  The  number  of  horses  the  traveler  must  take 
depends  upon  the  size  and  description  of  his  pavoska,  but  when  the 
roads  are  bad  or  the  snow  is  deep  the  drivers  will  put  on  extra  horses 
to  make  it  easier  on  the  others,  for  which  no  extra  charge  is  made 
other  than  the  Government  tax  of  5  cents. 

From  Irkutsk  to  Verkolinsk  the  charge  is  about  2\  cents  per  horse 
for  each  mile,  while  between  the  latter  place  and  Yakutsk  the  charge 
is  3£  cents.  Besides  this  each  driver  must  receive  a  small  4 4  tip”  or 
gratuity,  without  which  he  can  not  be  induced  to  drive  his  horses 
beyond  a  slow  trot.  The  speed  the  traveler  makes  between  stations 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  tip.  The  horses  must  be  paid  for  before 
they  leave  the  station,  but  the  tip  is  always  given  to  the  driver  when 
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you  arrive  at  the  next  station,  and  as  the  driver  passes  the  word  on  to 
the  next  driver  you  are  always  sure  of  service  and  speed  in  proportion 
to  your  u  tea  money,”  as  the  tip  is  called.  The  least  amount  ever 
given  is  10  cents,  and  a  tip  of  25  cents  will  insure  the  horses  going  at 
full  speed  as  long  as  they  can  stand  it. 

For  the  first  eleven  stations  beyond  Irkutsk  we  did  not  make  very 
good  time,  for  while  we  traveled  at  an  average  of  10  versts  an  hour, 
considerable  time  was  lost  at  the  different  stations  collecting  horses 
from  the  village  when  the  post  horses  were  all  out,  and  we  did  not 
reach  Verkolinsk  until  9  p.  m.  of  the  14th,  having  taken  thirty-six  hours 
to  accomplish  the  first  194  miles.  At  this  station  we  struck  the  Lena 
River,  and  from  here  all  the  way  to  Yakutsk  we  traveled  on  the  Lena, 
except  the  few  places  where  we  cut  across  the  country  to  avoid  a  big 
bend  in  the  river.  This  gave  us  a  good  level  road,  and  as  we  now 
found  horses  plentiful  in  the  stations  we  made  excellent  time,  doing 
usually  10  miles  an  hour  in  the  daytime,  and  at  the  different  stations 
losing  only  the  time  necessary  to  change  horses,  except,  of  course, 
when  we  stopped  for  meals  three  times  a  day. 

At  night  we  could  not  travel  as  fast  as  in  the  daytime,  for  the  driver 
could  not  see  the  road  so  plainly  and  had  to  be  more  careful.  At 
night,  too,  it  required  more  time  to  exchange  horses,  for  the  station 
people  were  generally  asleep  when  we  arrived,  whereas  during  the 
day  our  pavoska  could  be  seen  coming  and  the  horses  would  be  ready 
for  us.  At  some  places  we  were  able  to  change  horses  and  leave,  ten 
minutes  after  we  pulled  into  the  station  yard. 

The  order  the  governor-general  had  sent  along  the  line  caused  the 
people  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  us,  and  very  often,  when  some  station 
happened  to  be  at  a  place  where  the  river  banks  were  high  and  steep, 
the  keeper  would  be  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  with  fresh  horses  waiting 
for  us.  In  this  way,  traveling  night  and  day,  we  made  as  high  as  164 
miles  in  twenty -four  hours. 

We  slept  in  the  pavoska,  taking  turn  about,  so  that  there  would 
always  be  one  of  us  awake  to  pay  for  the  horses  at  the  stations,  or  in 
case  anything  happened.  The  pavoska  being  large  we  were  not 
cramped  for  room,  and  with  mattresses  to  sit  or  lie  upon,  pillows  to 
lean  against,  great  coats  and  sheepskin  blankets  to  keep  us  warm,  we 
were,  all  things  considered,  quite  comfortable.  Of  course  there  was 
considerable  jolting  when  the  road  was  rough  and  uneven,  but  one  soon 
gets  accustomed  to  that.  The  weather  was  for  the  most  part  clear; 
the  thermometer  averaged  about  5°,  with  little  wind,  so  that  we  could 
generally  keep  the  apron  down  and  get  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  as  we  went  along.  Very  often  when  the  hoises  weie  being 
changed  at  a  station  one  of  us  would  walk  ahead  along  the  road  until 
the  pavoska  came  up,  and  in  this  way  get  a  little  exercise. 

When  we  left  Irkutsk  we  had  one  driver,  and  our  pavoska  was  drawn 
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by  three  horses,  abreast,  which  arrangement  continued  as  far  as  sta¬ 
tion  33.  The  road  then  became  somewhat  narrower,  and  the  horses 
were  usually  harnessed  either  two  abreast  and  one  ahead  or  all  three 
tandem  fashion.  In  this  latter  case  we  had  two  drivers,  one  of  whom 
rode  the  head  horse.  Occasionally  when  the  road  was  bad  and  a  recent 
fall  of  snow  had  made  it  hard  pulling  we  had  four  horses  harnessed 
tandem.  The  driver  on  the  head  horse  kept  him  in  the  road,  looked 
out  for  holes  or  bad  places,  and  when  necessary  gave  warning  to  the 
driver  on  the  pavoska.  Between  Irkutsk  and  Yakutsk  there  are  but 
two  towns  of  any  importance,  Kirinsk  and  Vitim.  We  reached  the 
former  on  the  fifth  day  at  2  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  as  we  found 
a  small  hotel  and  bath  at  this  place  we  remained  until  the  afternoon, 
when  having  been  refreshed  with  a  bath,  a  good  rest,  and  a  good  din¬ 
ner,  we  again  took  the  road  at  4  o’clock  on  the  18th. 

From  Kirinsk  to  Vitim  the  road  was  rather  bad  in  places,  and  our 
pavoska  was  overturned  twice.  The  first  time  we  were  dumped  in  the 
soft  snow,  and  were  delayed  only  long  enough  to  right  the  pavoska 
and  straighten  out  our  belongings,  but  the  second  time  we  were  not 
so  fortunate. 

In  the  fall,  when  the  river  has  frozen  sufficiently  to  sustain  travel, 
the  winter  route  is  started,  the  post  drivers  of  each  station  preparing 
the  road  halfway  to  the  two  adjacent  stations.  The  ice  is  carefully 
inspected,  and  having  selected  a  trail  free  from  air  holes,  it  is  marked 
with  bushes  or  tree  branches  stuck  in  the  ice  at  short  intervals.  This 
enables  the  driver  at  night  to  see  the  direction  of  the  road  for  some 
distance  ahead,  and  by  the  continual  use  of  this  road  by  the  caravans 
and  travelers  going  up  and  down  the  snow  is  packed  as  it  falls,  so  that 
by  the  middle  of  the  winter  there  is  a  plain,  hard  road,  while  on  either 
side  the  snow  is  deep  and  soft.  Near  Irkutsk,  where  there  is  more 
travel,  the  road  is  quite  wide,  but  beyond  Kirinsk  it  is  quite  narrow, 
in  fact  just  wide  enough  for  the  pavoska,  and  necessitating,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  harnessing  the  horses  tandem.  Sometimes  during  the 
winter  new  holes  are  formed  in  the  ice,  for  the  current  is  very  swift. 
Then  the  water  overflows  and  spoils  the  road  necessitating  a  new  road 
to  get  around  this  bad  place. 

Where  we  capsized  the  hard,  packed  road  was  very  narrow,  scarcely 
wider  than  the  sled  runners,  and  if  the  driver  was  careless  one  runner 
would  get  off  the  road  and  sink  down  in  the  soft  snow,  which  afforded 
no  resistance  to  the  outriggers  and  over  we  would  go.  This  did  not 
make  much  difference  if  it  was  only  snow  that  we  fell  into. 

The  second  time  it  happened  it  was  just  about  dusk.  The  water 
had  overflowed  during  the  day  and  soaked  the  snow  flush  with  the  road 
bed,  and  the  weather  had  not  been  cold  enough  to  form  a  strong  crust. 
We  were  traveling  at  a  good  rate,  and  I  was  taking  my  turn  asleep, 
when  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  finding  myself  in  a  lot  of  slush  with 
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Mr.  Smith  on  top  of  me.  We  scrambled  out  and  found  that  the  driver 
who  rode  the  head  horse  had  been  jerked  from  his  seat  and  was  stuck 
in  the  slush  head  first,  unable  to  get  out,  while  the  other  had  his  legs 
pinned  under  one  of  the  horses.  IV e  pulled  them  both  out,  and  then 
finding  we  were  unable  to  straighten  up  our  rig,  sent  one  driver  on 
horseback  to  bring  help  from  the  next  station,  which  was  fortunately 
but  two  miles  farther  on. 

Meanwhile  we  got  our  effects  out  of  the  pavoska,  everything  being 
soaking  wet.  We  ourselves  were  in  the  same  condition,  and  in  a  short 
time  our  clothes  were  frozen  stiff.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  post 
keeper  arrived  with  five  men  and  we  soon  righted  our  pavoska,  threw 
in  our  outfit,  and  galloped  the  horses  to  the  station,  reaching  there 
about  7  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Although  we  were  but  two  stations  j, 
from  Vitim,  where  I  intended  to  make  a  short  stop,  we  were  obliged 
to  remain  at  this  station  to  dry  out;  so  we  kept  a  roaring  fire  going  all 
night  and  at  5  the  next  morning  were  able  to  start,  which  brought  us 
into  Vitim  before  noon  of  the  21st. 

By  this  time  our  pavoska  was  rather  rickety,  for  we  had  passed 
through  long  stretches  of  woods,  where  we  made  short  cuts  to  avoid  a 
bend  in  the  river,  and  as  the  road  was  narrow  the  drivers  in  making 
time  had  bumped  up  against  stumps  and  trees,  so  that  our  outriggers 
were  smashed  and  the  pavoska  shaky.  As  it  would  take  two  days  to 
repair  the  damage  and  we  were  still  but  half  way  to  Yakutsk,  anothei 
pavoska  was  obtained.  We  shifted  over  the  provision  box,  had  some 
few  repairs  made,  and  left  Vitim  shortly  before  noon  the  following  day ,  i 
March  22. 

No  stops  were  made  from  here  to  Yakutsk,  and  as  the  loads  weie 
fair  and  the  weather  held  good,  we  pulled  into  Yakutsk  shortly  after  , 
noon  March  28,  having  been  fifteen  days  and  a  few  hours  in  making 
the  trip  from  Irkutsk,  including  stops  of  forty-eight  hours  in  all  on 
the  way.  We  were  told  that  was  fast  time,  as  the  mail  generally  takes 
about  twenty  days  for  the  same  trip.  But  then  no  one  is  in  a  hurry 
in  Russia. 

After  striking  the  Lena  River  at  Verkolinsk  the  villages  became 
fewer,  and  beyond  Vitim  we  passed  scarcely  any,  save  those  at  the  post 
station.  We  saw  plenty  of  life,  however,  all  along  the  route,  and  it 
was  rare  indeed  that  we  did  not  meet  between  stations  some  caravan 
or  traveler,  or  a  peasant  hauling  a  load  between  the  villages.  Some 
of  these  caravans  were  very  long,  and  we  once  counted  30  sleds  in 

the  train.  I 

There  being  no  hotels  in  Yakutsk,  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
us  in  anticipation  of  our  coming,  and  instructions  sent  to  the  post 
keeper  of  the  adjacent  station,  so  that  when  we  arrived  at  lakutsk  we 
were  not  driven  to  the  post  station,  but  were  taken  to  the  house  in 
which  we  were  to  lodge  during  the  time  it  might  be  necessary  to  remain 
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in  the  place,  Here,  shortly  afterwards,  the  chief  of  police  presented 
himself,  and,  like  every  official  we  met  along  the  route,  placed  himself* 
at  our  disposal  for  any  assistance  or  advice  he  might  be  able  to  give. 

It  soon  developed  that  from  Yakutsk  to  Okhotsk  the  road  was  very 
narrow,  scarcely  wider  in  fact  than  the  usual  dog  sled,  and  as  our  con¬ 
veyance  would  be  drawn  successivel}7  by  horses,  reindeer,  and  dogs, 
our  heavy  pavoska  would  be  of  no  further  use  to  us  being  both  too 
wide  and  too  heavy.  There  are  comparatively  few  travelers  along  the 
route  between  Yakutsk  and  Okhotsk,  and  the  mail  goes  but  once  a 
month,  so  that  when  we  looked  about  for  sleds  there  was  not  one  to 
be  had.  A  sled  builder  was  therefore  directed  to  build  two  single 
covered  sleds  and  a  baggage  sled,  and  though  it  happened  that  this 
man  had  other  work  on  hand,  the  chief  soon  persuaded  him  to  start 
our  outfit  at  once. 

The  following  day  I  should  have  paid  my  respects  to  the  governor, 
but  having  received  word  that  he  was  ill,  I  deferred  my  visit  until  the 
next  day  when  I  also  had  the  honor  of  dining  with  him.  I  found  him 
exceedingly  affable  and  pleasant,  very  much  interested  in  our  mission, 
and  anxious  to  assist  us  in  every  way  he  could. 

Yakutsk  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  coldest  place  in  Siberia  dur¬ 
ing  the  severe  part  of  the  winter,  December  and  January,  but  when 
we  passed  through  in  March  the  heavy  snows  had  practically  ceased, 
the  thermometer  averaged  but  5°  F.,  and  that  time  of  the  year  is  con¬ 
sidered  best  for  travel.  Yakutsk  has  a  population  of  some  3,000  people 
in  the  town  itself,  though  there  are  many  thousands  more  in  the  numer¬ 
ous  small  villages  about,  some  of  which  are  so  close  to  the  main  town  as 
to  be  almost  a  part  of  it.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Yakuts,  the  people 
to  whom  that  country  formerly  belonged  before  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Russian  Cossacks,  and  the  town  of  Yakutsk  is  on  the  site  of  what 
was  in  olden  times  the  head  village  of  the  Yakut  people.  But  that  was 
sufficiently  long  ago  for  the  Yakuts  to  have  become  affiliated  with  the 
Russians,  and  they  now  have  their  own  priests  and  churches.  Many 
of  the  minor  court  officials  also  are  Yakuts,  though,  of  course,  all  the 
higher  officials  are  Russian.  Like  the  Russian  peasant,  the  Yakut  is 
never  in  a  hurry,  and  as  our  sled  carpenter  was  a  Yakut  workman,  our 
sleds  progressed  slowly,  nothwithstanding  the  constant  urging  of  the 
chief.  Consequently  it  was  not  until  April  6  that  we  were  able  to  set 
out  again,  having  thus  been  delayed  nine  days. 

Meanwhile  we  had  been  gathering  what  information  was  available 
regarding  the  Okhotsk  Sea  region,  particularly  as  concerned  the  rein¬ 
deer,  and  1  learned  for  the  first  time  that  deer  might  be  obtained  south 
of  the  Gishega  country. 

While  we  were  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  sleds,  a  merchant, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Bushuyef,  arrived  at  Yakutsk  from  Okhotsk.  This  mer¬ 
chant  maintains  trading  stations  at  several  places  on  the  coast  of  the 
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Okhotsk  Sea,  and  as  he  was  familiar  with  that  country  X  gained  much 
valuable  information  from  him.  He  informed  me  that  most  of  the 
larger  herds  of  Tunguse  deer,  which  are  reported  to  be  the  most  supe¬ 
rior  breed  of  all  the  Siberian  reindeer,  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Ola,  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  Okhotsk  Sea,  about  halfway  between  Okhotsk 
Gisgeha,  this  town  being  about  the  central  part  of  the  Tunguse 
section  of  the  country;  that  not  75  miles  from  Ola  lived  two  rich 
Tunguse  deermen  who  owned  some  10,000  deer  between  them;  that 
the  Tunguse  of  this  section  understood  and  used  money;  and  that  I 
could  undoubtedly  purchase  deer  from  them  with  currency  since  he 
had  bought  deer  himself,  though  he  did  not  know  how  they  would  take 
the  idea  of  selling  a  large  number  at  one  time.  Mr.  Bushuyef  also 
signified  his  readiness  to  enter  into  a  contract  to  deliver  500  deer  the 
succeeding  year,  but  of  course  1  could  make  no  agreement  with  him 
at  that  time.  Mr.  Bushuyef  having  a  business  connection  with  the 
Russian  Seal  Skin  Company’s  trading  stations,  upon  which  I  had  been 
authorized  to  draw,  readily  furnished  me  with  authority  to  draw  upon 
his  own  stations  at  Ola  and  Yarmsk  for  whatever  I  might  need.  All 
this  was  good  news,  for  Ola  was  now  my  objective  point  and  not 
Gishega  as  I  thought  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  I  was  reasonably  sure  of 
getting  to  Ola  before  the  winter  roads  became  impassable. 

FROM  YAKUTSK  TO  OKHOTSK. 

Our  sleds  being  completed,  on  the  5th  1  paid  my  respects  to  the 
governor,  and  the  next  morning,  April  6,  having  replenished  our 
stock  of  provisions  and  obtained  a  fresh  supply  of  frozen  soup  and 
“pelmenia,”  we  set  out  for  Okhotsk.  The  country  between  Yakutsk 
and  Okhotsk  is  peopled  mostly  by  the  Yakuts,  and  as  the  post  drivers 
are  almost  without  exception  Yakuts,  many  of  them  unable  to  speak 
Russian,  a  second  interpreter  was  necessary.  The  governor  therefore 
kindly  detailed  to  accompany  us  as  far  as  Okhotsk  a  Cossack,  who 
understood  both  Russian  and  Yakut. 

Mr.  Smith  and  I  each  occupied  a  pavoska,  a  portion  of  our  provi¬ 
sions  being  distributed  between  us,  while  the  rest  of  our  provisions, 
our  baggage,  and  the  Cossack  were  carried  by  the  third  sled.  Each  sled 
was  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  in  addition  carried  a  driver.  These  sleds 
are  somewhat  like  the  usual  dog  sleds  of  Alaska,  10  feet  long  and  2 
feet  wide,  the  body  being  12  inches  from  the  ground,  and  fitted  with 
a  side  rail  9  inches  high,  so  that  the  total  height  of  the  sled  is  but  21 
inches.  The  runners  are  flat,  inches  wide  and  only  1  inch  thick, 
the  front  or  curved  end  being  so  arranged  as  to  be  very  flexible  and 
allow  plenty  of  spring  without  communicating  it  to  the  body  of  the 
sled.  This  is  accomplished  by  bending  a  green  sapling  double,  lashing 
the  ends  of  the  curved  runner  to  this  sapling  at  the  proper  distances 
on  each  side  of  the  bend,  and  then  binding  the  ends  of  the  sapling  to 
the  forward  runner  stanchion  on  each  side  of  the  sled.  The  body  of 
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the  sled  does  not  extend  to  the  forward  end  of  the  runners  and  is  not 
secured  to  them.  This  gives  great  flexibility  and  permits  the  sled  to 
stand  very  rough  usage  over  uneven  and  jolty  roads  with  the  least 
danger  of  a  break.  The  sled  is  very  light,  and  the  whole  thing  of 
course  is  lashed  together,  no  nails  or  screws  being  used  in  its  con¬ 
struction.  The  pavoskas  were  simply  ordinary  sleds  fitted  with  a  can¬ 
opy  or  hood,  high  enough  to  allow  the  traveler  to  sit  upright,  and  just 
large  enough  to  afford  shelter,  an  apron  being  fitted  to  cover  the  face 
of  the  canopy  in  case  of  snow  or  head  wind.  About  6  feet  of  the 
after  part  of  the  sled  is  separated  from  the  forward  part  by  an  upright 
board  between  the  rails,  and  another  piecq  is  lashed  across  the  rails 
above  this  board,  to  form  the  driver’s  seat.  The  whole  of  this  boxed- 
off  space  and  the  canopy  is  covered  with  felt,  and  with  the  apron  but¬ 
toned  up  the  traveler  is  entirely  protected  from  the  snow  or  the  cold 
winds.  The  canopy,  being  a  light  framework,1  does  not  add  greatly  to 
the  weight  of  the  sled.  The  space  on  the  sled  forward  of  the  parti¬ 
tion  is  used  for  provisions  or  baggage.  One  horse  pulls  the  sled  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  shafts,  loosely  secured  to  the  forward  sled  stan¬ 
chions. 

With  our  mattresses,  pillows,  blankets,  and  great  coats  these  pavos¬ 
kas  were  much  more  comfortable  than  the  large  Lena  River  pavoska, 
for  the  former,  being  lashed  together,  had  much  more  give  to  them, 
and  there  was  no  bumping  and  jolting  as  with  the  latter,  which  was 
rigid.  In  fact,  our  friend  the  chief  of  police  paid  so  much  attention 
to  our  comfort  in  the  construction  of  these  sleds  that  the  element  of 
strength  was  rather  overlooked,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  Okhotsk 
there  was  veiy  little  left  of  our  canopies. 

The  distance  from  Yakutsk  by  the  post  road  is  750  miles  and  is 
divided  into  three  sections;  the  horse  posts  for  the  first  300  miles  from 
Yakutsk,  with  the  stations  averaging  23  miles  apart;  the  reindeer  posts 
for  the  next  380  miles,  with  the  stations  averaging  50  miles  apart,  and 
the  dog  posts  for  the  last  70  miles,  with  the  stations  35  miles  apart. 

The  charge  per  mile  is  2i  cents  for  each  horse,  and  in  changing  to 
reindeer  and  dogs  two  reindeer  or  one  team  of  fourteen  dogs  is  reckoned 
the  same  as  one  horse. 

When  we  reached  the  first  station  beyond  Yakutsk,  the  post  keeper 
insisted  that  our  sleds  were  two  heavy;  consequently  all  the  provisions 
were  taken  off  our  pavoskas,  and  the  baggage  and  provisions  divided 
between  two  sleds,  so  we  had  after  that  four  sleds  in  all  in  our  train. 

For  the  first  eleven  stations  (220  miles)  our  route  took  us  across  a 
hilly  country,  here  and  there  thickly  wooded,  and  though  the  road  was 
good  and  hard,  we  did  not  make  very  fast  time,  for  the  horses  were 
far  inferior  to  those  of  the  Lena  River  post  stations.  Their  legs  were 
short,  their  bellies  were  enormous  from  overfeeding,  and  it  required 
continual  effort  on  the  driver’s  part  to  keep  them  on  a  trot. 
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In  going  through  the  woods  the  narrow  road  wound  in  and  out 
among  the  trees  to  such  an  extent  that  our  canopies  were  constantly 
menaced  by  the  leaning  trees  or  branches  hanging  over  the  road.  At 
about  6  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  as  we  were  approaching 
station  11  and  I  was  asleep,  my  driver  happened  also  to  be  dozing 
and  we  ran  full  tilt  against  a  tree  that  had  fallen  across  the  road.  The 
canopy  of  my  sled  was  almost  completely  demolished,  and  it  took  us 
three  hours  to  repair  the  damage. 

Along  this  route  there  are  no  regular  stations,  the  post  keeper  utiliz¬ 
ing  a  part  of  his  log  hut  for  a  station,  and  while  the  room  was  usually 
quite  clean,  the  odor  was  an}7 thing  but  pleasant,  for  the  Yakuts  are 
great  cattle  raisers,  and  the  cow  stable  and  dwelling  are  in  the  same 
building,  the  one  opening  into  the  other.  As  the  cattle  are  kept  in  this 
stable  the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  and  the  people  are  not  particular 
about  keeping  the  door  closed  at  all  times,  the  Yakut  dwelling  accumu¬ 
lates  an  odor  that  is  quite  distinctive.  The  newly  born  calves,  when 
the  weather  is  cold,  are  usually  kept  in  the  dwelling  room  and  form 
part  of  the  family. 

After  leaving  station  11  we  came  to  several  small  streams,  along 
which  we  sometimes  traveled,  thus  enabling  us  to  avoid  the  long 
stretches  of  woods  which  line  the  banks  of  the  streams.  From  station 
12  to  13  was  62  miles,  and  we  were  obliged  to  stop  half  way  between 
and  rest  the  horses  for  six  hours,  for  the  latter  half  of  the  road  crossed 
an  elevation  of  2,000  feet. 

THE  REINDEER  POST. 

On  the  9th  we  came  to  Chernolyskyar,  station  13,  where  we  changed 
our  horses  for  reindeer,  each  horse  being  replaced  by  two  deer.  The  i 
station  deer  from  constant  use  are  quiet  and  docile  allowing  them-  j 
selves  to  be  patted,  and  standing  quite  still  while  the  driver  adjusts  the 
harness  or  the  reins.  They  are  harnessed  in  pairs  by  a  very  simple 
arrangement,  a  plain  loop  of  rawhide  about  2  inches  wide  that  goes 
over  the  off-shoulder  between  the  fore  legs.  These  loops  are  made 
fast  to  the  ends  of  a  single  piece  of  rawhide  that  goes  over  the  bent 
sapling  on  the  front  end  of  the  sled  runners,  allowing  it  free  motion. 
This  makes  both  deer  pull  together,  for  if  one  gets  ahead  the  other’s 
hind  legs  hit  against  the  sled  and  he  is  spurred  on. 

This  harness  impressed  me  because  of  its  simplicity  and  adapta¬ 
bility,  for  it  is  easily  and  quickly  made,  fits  an}7  deer,  is  quickly  put 
on  and  removed,  and  has  the  added  quality  of  not  allowing  one  animal 
to  do  all  the  work,  besides  the  very  important  fact  that  it  does  not 
chafe  the  hind  legs  of  the  deer.  The  deer  are  controlled  by  a  single 
rein  running  between  the  pair,  secured  to  a  short  line  from  the  halter 
of  each.  A  strain  on  this  line  pulls  the  deer’s  heads  toward  each  other, 
thus  throwing  the  weight  of  the  sled  from  the  trace  to  the  rein,  and 
they  are  forced  to  stop. 
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The  deer  we  obtained  at  station  13  belonged  to  the  keeper  of  the  station, 
a  half-breed  Yakut,  and  were  line  animals,  doing  the  45  miles  to  station 
,  14  in  six  hours  without  a  stop,  maintaining  a  trot  all  the  time.  The 
deer  at  the  succeeding  stations  were  very  poor  and  disappointed  me 
very  much,  for  they  were  smaller  and  far  from  strong,  playing  out  on 
the  road  in  a  very  short  time.  I  subsequent^  learned  that  they  were 
owned  by  a  man  who  had  a  contract  for  furnishing  deer  to  these  sta¬ 
tions.  When  I  complained  to  the  station  keepers  they  said  there  were 
plenty  of  good  deer  to  be  had,  but  they  received  only  the  worn-out 
and  poor  ones. 

There  had  been  a  recent  light  fall  of  snow,  but  we  had  fairly  good 
roads  up  to  station  16.  About  noon  April  11,  shortly  after  leaving 
that  station,  however,  a  wind  and  snow  storm  set  in,  which  increased 
to  a  regular  blizzard,  soon  driving  the  snow  so  that  one  could  scarcely 
see  the  sled  ahead.  The  road  soon  became  drifted  over  and  in  places 
obliterated,  and  often  our  deer  lost  the  road  entirely  and  floundered 
about  in  the  deep  unpacked  snow.  The  weather  for  the  past  few  days 
had  been  very  mild,  the  thermometer  hovering  around  the  freezing 
point,  and  as  the  overflow  on  the  rivers  had  not  frozen,  we  had  a  very 
disagreeable  time  crossing  several  that  lay  in  our  path.  By  8  o’clock 
our  deer  were  very  tired,  and  the  darkness  coming  on  making  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  in  the  road,  we  camped  in  a  thick  patch  of  woods,  where 
we  would  get  some  shelter  from  the  driving  snow.  We  had  left  sta¬ 
tion  16  shortly  after  noon,  and  as  No.  17  was  only  50  miles  distant  we 
should  have  reached  there  by  8  p.  m.  during  ordinary  weather,  but 
when  we  camped  at  that  hour  we  had  made  but  about  15  miles. 

It  usually  takes  the  mail  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days  from  Yakutsk 
to  Okhotsk,  and  when  we  reached  station  14,  which  is  about  half  way, 
in  four  days,  it  looked  as  if  we  were  going  to  make  a  quick  trip,  for 
it  is  said  that  bad  weather  is  unusual  at  this  time  of  the  year.  But 
this  storm,  which  was  destined  to  last  five  days,  knocked  all  our  calcu¬ 
lations  on  the  head,  and  it  took  us  ten  days  to  cover  the  second  half  of 
the  distance. 

The  storm  continued  throughout  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  our 
baggage  sleds  were  completely  drifted  over  and  had  to  be  dug  out. 
Besides,  the  deer  were  very  wild  when  the  drivers  went  to  catch  them, 
and  we  did  not  get  started  until  9  o’clock.  The  snow  was  very  deep 
and  soft  and  had  destroyed  all  trace  of  the  road,  so  that  a  man  had  to 
keep  ahead  on  snowshoes,  feeling  down  through  the  snow  with  a  stick 
to  find  the  old  hard  roadbed.  It  was  hard  work  for  the  deer,  and  at  1 
o’clock  they  gave  out  entirely  and  had  to  be  turned  loose.  At  4  o’clock 
we  made  another  start,  but  at  7  the  deer  again  gave  out  and  obliged 
us  to  camp,  having  made  only  10  miles  during  the  day.  Our  drivers 
said  such  a  fall  of  snow  was  most  unusual  at  this  season,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  time  for  traveling  and  the  time  for  all  the  tea  cara¬ 
vans  to  move  from  the  coast  to  the  interior.  Indeed,  we  had  passed 
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many  such  caravans,  and  one  day  I  counted  220  deer  sleds  loaded  with 
tea. 

There  are  two  ports  on  the  Okhotsk  Sea  from  which  the  brick  tea  is 
transported  by  the  winter  route  to  the  Lena  country— Okhotsk  and 
Ay  an.  The  caravans  we  had  passed  were  from  Okhotsk  and  bound  to 
Aldan,  where  the  tea  is  stored  until  summer  and  then  taken  by  the 
steamers  down  the  Aldan  River  to  the  Lena  River.  From  Ayan  the 
tea  is  transported  by  sled  in  winter  300  miles  to  Nelkan,  and  from  there 
shipped  in  the  following  summer  down  the  May  River  to  the  Lena. 
All  this  transportation  in  winter  is  done  with  the  reindeer. 

The  storm  continued  during  the  day  and  night  of  the  12th,  and  still 
showed  no  sign  of  cessation  on  the  morning  of  the  13th.  We  made  an 
earty  start,  but  the  deer  had  been  able  to  feed  but  little  during  the 
night  owing  to  the  deep  snow,  and  in  four  hours  gave  out,  whereupon 
we  camped  at  10  o’clock,  having  made  about  2  or  3  miles.  For  the 
past  day  and  a  half  we  had  been  ascending  the  western  slope  of  the 
divide  between  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  the  Lena  country,  so  the  difficulties 
of  the  deep  snow  were  further  increased  by  the  uphill  grade.  The 
timber  was  getting  scarce,  and  the  wind  having  a  free,  uninterrupted 
sweep,  the  drifts  were  very  deep  in  many  places. 

LARGE  TUNGUSE  DEER. 

The  head  driver  now  told  us  that  when  he  had  been  over  this  road 
several  days  before  there  were  some  Tunguse  deer-men  living  near  the 
place  we  were  now  camped,  he  judged  some  5  miles  distant,  and  he 
thought  he  could  find  their  camp  and  obtain  fresh  deer,  ours  being 
now  of  very  little  use.  Having  allowed  the  deer  a  little  rest,  the  best 
two  were  selected,  and  at  noon  two  of  the  drivers  started  out  with 
two  empty  sleds  to  find  the  Tunguse  deer-people,  while  we  settled 
ourselves  as  comfortably  as  possible  to  await  their  return.  During 
the  afternoon  the  wind  moderated  and  by  sunset  was  very  light,  but 
the  snow  still  continued  to  fall. 

About  8  the  next  morning  we  heard  a  shout  and  saw  our  drivers 
returning  with  nine  very  large  deer,  two  of  them  being  ridden  by  a 
boy  and  a  girl.  They  also  brought  two  empty  sleds.  The  drivers  had 
not  reached  the  Tunguse  camp  until  well  into  the  night,  the  snow  being 
so  deep  off  the  road  that  their  deer  gave  out  and  had  to  be  left,  while 
the  men  worked  their  way  along  through  the  drifts.  They  found  no 
one  at  the  camp  but  a  boy  and  girl  and  their  mother,  all  the  men  being 
absent  somewhere,  snowbound.  It  took  considerable  persuasion  to 
get  the  old  woman  to  allow  the  deer  to  be  used  in  the  absence  of  her 
lord  and  master,  but  the  promise  of  a  liberal  reward  finally  induced 
her  to  agree,  and  she  had  sent  the  boy  and  girl,  aged,  respectively,  14 
and  16,  to  look  after  the  deer. 

We  were  soon  under  way  again,  and  for  the  5  miles  to  where  our 
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two  drivers  had  turned  aside  for  the  Tunguse  camp  we  had  a  broken 
road,  but  after  that  the  work  began  again.  Where  there  was  still  a 
faint  trace  of  the  road  the  boy  rode  ahead,  leading  two  more  deer; 
then  the  girl  followed,  also  riding  one  and  leading  two,  to  beat  down 
the  snow.  The  sleds  then  came  along  in  the  order  of  their  weight, 
the  pavoskas  bringing  up  the  rear,  being  heaviest,  though  Mr.  Smith 
and  I  each  drove  our  own  pavoskas,  thus  lightening  the  load  by  allowing 
our  drivers  to  sit  on  the  empty  sleds.  When  the  road  was  entirely 
obliterated,  one  man  went  ahead  on  snowshoes,  feeling  with  a  long 
stick  for  the  roadbed. 

These  Tunguse  deer  were  big  fellows,  much  larger  than  the  station 
deer,  and  they  stuck  to  their  work  steadily.  Notwithstanding  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  we  made  excellent  time,  and  by  2  p.  m.  had  gone  some  12 
miles,  including  7  miles  of  road  breaking.  Here  we  came  upon  a  tea 
caravan  of  40  sleds  and  100  deer  that  had  been  stalled  for  three  days 
by  the  storm.  We  stopped  for  tea  and  to  rest  our  deer,  and  at  6  p.  m. 
started  again,  the  caravan  also  starting  in  the  other  direction,  taking 
advantage  of  our  newly  broken  trail. 

The  deer  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  very  much  domesticated 
and  tame,  and  wrhen  they  are  allowed  to  feed  the  drivers  never  tether 
them,  but  turn  them  loose  to  wander  as  they  will.  When  ready  for 
a  start,  one  man  rounds  the  deer  up  and  drives  them  to  camp,  where 
the  rest  surround  them  and  inclose  the  herd  with  a  long  hide  line, 
which  is  stretched  along  between  the  men.  The  animals  stand  very 
quietly  while  some  of  the  drivers  pick  up  the  halter  lines  that  have 
been  trailing  in  the  snow,  and  the  deer  are  then  led  to  the  different 
sleds  and  harnessed.  I  never  saw  an  occasion  on  our  whole  route 
when  it  was  necessary  to  lasso  a  deer.  When  traveling  the  driver 
uses  a  switch  with  which  to  touch  up  a  lazy  deer,  but  some  of  the  old 
deer  do  not  seem  to  mind  a  switch  any  more  than  does  an  army  mule. 

After  thrashing  through  the  snow  for  some  5  miles  beyond  our  last 
halting  place  we  suddenly  struck  a  road  that  had  recently  been  broken 
from  the  next  station,  and  we  then  proceeded  on  a  trot,  reaching 
station  17  about  dusk  of  the  14th,  having  been  more  than  three  days 
making  the  50  miles  from  station  16.  It  was  still  snowing  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  so  all  night,  though  the  fall  was  not  heavy. 

The  post  keeper  told  us  that  the  road  was  still  unbroken  to  the  next 
station,  60  miles,  and  we  could  not  make  it  with  the  station  deer  alone; 
but  there  being  some  Tunguse  deer  in  the  hills  not  far  away,  mes¬ 
sengers  were  sent  for  them  during  the  night  and  the  next  morning  we 
set  out  for  station  18  with  twenty-two  deer,  most  of  them  being  the 
large  Tunguse  deer,  to  break  the  road  ahead  of  the  sleds. 

We  stopped  several  times  during  the  day  to  rest  the  deer,  but  made 
very  good  progress,  and  at  dusk  when  we  camped  our  drivers  said  we 
were  halfway.  The  snow  fell  lightly  during  the  day,  but  toward 
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evening  the  weather  turned  bad  again  and  we  had  more  wind  and  thick 
snow,  which  lasted  all  the  following  day.  We  started  again  at  8  in 
the  morning,  all  the  spare  deer  having  been  taken  on  ahead  at  day¬ 
light  to  make  the  road.  We  were  still  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
divide  and  going  upgrade,  which  made  the  work  tell  on  the  deer  very 
much,  but  fortunately  about  noon  we  came  across  a  Tunguse  encamp¬ 
ment  near  the  road  and  obtained  fresh  deer,  so  that  we  readied  station 
18  about  10  that  night.  These  Tunguse  deer  are  certainly  magnificent 
animals,  for  they  can  carry  a  full-grown  man  several  miles  through 
very  deep  snow.  In  fact  when  we  were  sighted  from  this  camp  two 
Tunguse  came  out  to  meet  us,  riding  deer  that  at  times  sunk  in  the 
snow  nearly  to  the  shoulder.  The  Tunguse  who  own  reindeer  do  not 
remain  long  in  one  place,  for  they  are  of  necessity  wanderers,  being 
obliged  to  shift  camp  frequently  to  keep  their  deer  on  good  feeding 
ground.  In  these  shiftings  about  the  deer  are  utilized  not  only  as 
draft  but  as  pack  animals,  particularly  when  the  snow  is  deep.  The 
illustration  number  28,  shows  a  Tunguse  family  on  the  move. 

During  the  day  we  passed  three  caravans  that  had  been  snow-bound 
for  six  days,  but  they  all  started  as  soon  as  they  found  we  had  broken 
a  road.  By  morning  the  storm  had  ceased  and  good  weather  set  in. 

We  had  now  gotten  over  the  worst  of  the  road,  for  some  sleds  had 
been  over  the  trail  between  stations  18  and  19  three  days  before,  so 
we  had  only  three  days’  snowfall  to  contend  with,  and  as  a  result  we 
covered  the  50  miles  to  station  19  by  the  time  darkness  set  in.  I 
wanted  to  start  out  immediately  for  station  20,  but  as  usual  the  station 
keeper  said  his  deer  would  not  stand  the  trip,  and  had  to  send  off  during 
the  night  for  larger  deer. 

During  the  night  the  weather  turned  colder,  which  was  fortunate,  for  ;j 
the  following  day  we  had  to  travel  along  rivers  which  had  overflowed,  ! 
and  had  they  not  frozen  over  during  the  night,  it  would  have  made  a  I 
bad  job  for  us.  We  had  now  crossed  the  divide  and  were  traveling 
down  the  eastern  slope,  but  we  had  six  days’  snowfall  to  go  through, 
and  did  not  get  to  station  20  till  late  at  night.  Having  but  25  miles  to 
go  to  reach  the  next  station,  we  changed  deer  and  kept  on  ail  night, 
reaching  station  21  early  in  the  morning  of  the  19th.  At  this  station, 
Agatkinskyar,  we  changed  from  deer  to  dogs,  one  team  of  dogs  being  I 
reckoned  to  be  equal  to  two  deer. 

These  Siberian  dogs  are  very  much  smaller  than  the  Alaskan  dogs, 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  being  put  in  one  team,  but  they  are  far  better 
trained  and  travel  much  better  than  the  latter.  They  are  harnessed  in 
in  pairs,  there  always  being  an  even  number  of  dogs  in  a  team,  thus  j 
having  two  leaders.  The  sleds  are  never  loaded  heavily,  as  the  people  I 
claim  a  heavy  load  would  get  the  dogs  in  the  habit  of  going  slow.  As  ! 
a  result  the  dogs  can  make  70  miles  a  day  over  a  fair  road,  and  keep 
it  up  several  days.  The  dogs  are  well  trained  and  obey  quickly  the 
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driver’s  voice,  directing  them  to  the  right,  left,  or  straight  ahead. 
The  driver  never  gets  off  the  sled,  except  to  disentangle  some  dog  or 
to  shift  them  in  the  team,  and  he  carries  a  stout  stick  shod  with  an  iron 
point  to  use  as  a  brake  going  downhill,  otherwise  when  the  dogs  came 
to  an  incline  the  sled  would  run  over  the  little  fellows,  and  perhaps 
maim  some  of  them.  These  dogs  are  very  savage  and  will  obey  no  one 
but  their  master,  who  is  the  one  who  feeds  them. 

We  had  but  70  miles  to  cover  between  here  and  Okhotsk,  with  one 
change  of  dogs  in  between  at  station  22;  so  leaving  station  21  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  we  pulled  into  Okhotsk  about  9  o’clock  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  April  20,  though  we  had  made  a  long  detour  to  avoid 
an  overflow  on  the  Okhotsk  River,  along  which  the  road  usually  lay. 
We  were  driven  to  the  house  of  the  nachalnik,  or  chief  of  the  district, 
who  welcomed  us  heartily  and  insisted  we  should  be  his  guests  during 
our  stay  in  Okhotsk. 

FROM  OKHOTSK  TO  OLA. 

The  snow  was  now  melting  quite  rapidly,  the  thermometer  hovering 
around  the  freezing  point  and  a  little  above  during  the  day.  During 
the  night,  however,  the  temperature  would  drop  below  freezing  and 
harden  the  snow,  so  that  from  Okhotsk  on  we  had  to  do  most  of  our 
traveling  between  5  p.  m.  and  8  a.  m.  in  order  to  have  a  hard  road  and 
make  good  time.  We  replenished  our  larder,  and  having  obtained 
from  the  nachalnik  letters  to  the  various  minor  officials  along  the  route, 
we  left  Okhotsk  at  5  p.  m.  in  the  evening  of  April  22,  with  two 
pavoskas  and  two  open  sleds,  which  latter  carried  the  Cossack,  together 
with  our  baggage  and  provisions. 

Between  Okhotsk  and  Gishega  the  post  stations  or  villages  are  much 
farther  apart  than  between  Yakutsk  and  Okhotsk,  the  greatest  distance 
between  two  stations  being  some  270  miles.  But  between  the  villages 
there  are  always  a  series  of  “povarnies,”  or  empty  log  huts,  built  at 
convenient  distances,  which  serve  for  shelter  in  case  of  a  storm  or 
when  necessary  to  stop  in  order  to  rest  the  dogs.  These  huts  are  each 
provided  with  a  fireplace,  some  benches,  and  a  table.  Theoretically 
they  are  built  to  serve  in  an  emergency,  but  ordinarily  they  seem  only 
to  delay  the  traveler,  for  no  matter  how  short  the  distance  might  be 
between  the  “povarnies”  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  by  one  with¬ 
out  losing  at  least  an  hour  to  make  and  drink  tea.  Between  Okhotsk 
and  the  next  village  (Inskyar)  the  distance  is  onl}r  70  miles,  yet  there 
are  three  “povarnies”  on  the  road,  and  at  each  we  were  obliged  to 
stop,  build  a  fire,  and  make  tea,  the  drivers  always  having  some 
excuse,  dogs  tired  or  hungry  or  something.  We  lost  an  hour  at  each 
of  these  huts,  and  did  not  reach  Inskyar  till  8  o’clock  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  having  thus  been  twelve  hours  making  70  miles,  which  should  have 
taken  but  ten,  for  the  road  was  good  and  the  trail  well  marked. 
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We  were  received  as  usual  b}7  the  starosta,  with  his  medal  of  office 
hanging  around  his  neck,  and  surrounded  by  the  usual  group  of  curi¬ 
ous  natives.  Inskyar  is  a  small  village  of  Russian  peasants,  consisting 
of  about  twenty-five  houses,  and  the  people  all  looked  prosperous  and 
clean,  the  post  station  being  particularly  clean  and  well  kept,  the  rea¬ 
son  probably  being  that  it  is  close  to  Okhotsk  and  under  the  immediate 
eye,  as  it  were,  of  the  nachalnik.  It  is  some  two  miles  from  the  sea 
and  situated  on  the  inner  bank  of  a  salt  lagoon,  which  is  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  sand  spit.  A  small  river  empties  into  this 
lagoon,  and  on  the  sand  spit  is  a  collection  of  huts  in  which  the  people 
live  during  the  summer  while  catching  fish.  Many  of  the  Tunguse 
from  the  interior  also  come  down  here  during  the  summer  to  catch 
their  supply  of  fish. 

We  remained  at  Insk}7ar  during  the  day,  the  sun  being  quite  warm 
and  the  snow  corresponding^7  soft,  and  we  utilized  the  time  by  having 
bone  runners  fitted  to  our  pavoskas.  These  runners  are  strips  of  bone 
sawed  from  the  jawbones  of  the  whale,  and  being  quite  hard  and 
smooth,  add  greatly  to  the  mobility  of  the  sled  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  when  the  snow  is  wet  and  damp.  The  two  sets  we  bought  were, 
by  the  way,  the  only  ones  in  the  village,  and  it  required  considerable 
talk  and  20  rubles  to  obtain  them.  In  former  times  when  the  Ameri¬ 
can  whaling  vessels  roamed  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  killed  whales  in  large 
numbers  these  bone  runners,  which  are  really  a  necessity  in  the 
spring,  were  of  course  plentiful,  for  many  of  the  whale  carcasses 
drifted  ashore.  The  people  all  along  the  shore  of  the  Okhotsk  Sea 
spoke  of  these  olden  times  as  the  halcyon  days,  for  the  whale  carcasses 
added  immensely  to  their  food  supply,  both  for  themselves  and  their 
numerous  dogs.  Besides,  they  traded  their  furs  to  these  whale  ships, 
and  received  in  return  a  considerable  amount  of  provisions,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  whisky,  with  which  a  whaler  is  generally  plentifull}7 
provided..  But  the  Okhotsk  Sea  being  an  inclosed  sea  belonging  to 
Russia,  between  1860  and  1870  she  took  means  to  exclude  the  foreign 
whalers,  and  since  that  time  whale  meat,  bone  for  sled  runners,  Amer¬ 
ican  trade  goods,  and  whisky,  have  been  scarce  in  that  region.  With 
most  of  these  articles  a  traveler  can  dispense,  but  the  sled  runners  are 
very  much  needed,  and  hard  to  obtain.  Now  the  people  in  that  region 
have  to  rely  for  their  winter  food  mainly  upon  the  fish  which  they  dry 
and  salt  during  the  summer.  The  dried  fish  also  serve  to  feed  their 
dogs  during  the  winter  months.  Dry,  salt,  smoked,  and  fresh  fish  ; 
being  the  principal  articles  of  food  for  the  coast  people,  the  inhab¬ 
itants  and  their  houses  always  have  a  fishy  smell,  which  of  course  one 
doesn’t  mind  when  accustomed  to  it,  but  it  is  anything  but  pleasant  at  j 
the  first  encounter. 

We  left  Inskyar  at  5  p.  m.  Tuesday,  23d,  for  the  next  village, 
Towoosk,  270  miles  distant,  with  ten  “povarnies”  along  the  road. 
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These  huts  are  built  by  the  people  of  the  different  villages  at  their  own 
expense,  the  people  of  each  village  putting  up  the  “povarnies”  on 
their  half  of  the  road.  This  is  not  a  difficult  task,  as  the  country  is 
wooded  and  the  “povarnies”  small.  Occasionally  these  huts  burn 
down,  some  careless  person  neglecting  to  carefully  extinguish  the  lire 
before  leaving,  but  they  are  generally  rebuilt  immediately. 

From  Okhotsk  to  Inskyar  our  road  had  taken  us  along  the  shore  or 
a  short  distance  from  it,  and  we  could  see  plainly  the  signs  of 
approaching  spring,  for  the  sea  ice  was  breaking  loose  from  the  shore, 
and  often  the  shore  was  entirely  free,  but  with  the  pack  in  the  distance. 
From  Inskyar  we  still  kept  along  the  shore  for  some  15  miles  until  we 
came  to  the  head  of  a  small  bay  that  makes  into  the  coast,  when 
we  turned  into  the  hills.  During  the  night  we  struck  across  a  range 
of  mountains  that  rose  bluff  from  the  sea,  and  by  8  a.  m.  had  reached 
the  second  hut,  having  stopped  at  the  first  hut  for  the  usual  tea. 

At  this  second  hut  we  remained  during  the  day,  as  the  sun  was  very 
warm  and  the  dogs  tired  because  of  the  hills.  We  started  again  at  4 
p.  m.,  and  by  midnight  reached  the  top  of  the  divide,  where  we  came 
to  hut  3  and  stopped  for  an  hour.  At  6  o’clock  in  the  morning  we 
started  on  our  downward  trail,  but  I  was  foolish  enough  to  go  to  sleep, 
and  when  I  awoke  at  5  o’clock  my  sled  was  standing  outside  of  hut  4, 
which  was  but  17  miles  from  hut  3,  and  down  hill.  I  found  the 
drivers  having  tea  in  the  hut  and  preparing  to  remain  for  the  day. 
As  by  this  time  I  was  able  to  express  my  opinions  in  Russian  on  cer- 
i  tain  occasions,  my  observations  to  the  head  driver  for  not  waking  me 
i  when  we  arrived  were  more  forcible  than  polite,  and  I  insisted  upon 
starting  again  at  once.  This  time  I  put  another  sled  ahead  and  kept 
1  awake,  and  at  9  o’clock  reached  hut  5,  25  miles  from  hut  4,  thus  put¬ 
ting  in  25  miles  in  three  hours.  These  people  in  eastern  Siberia  are  a 
curious  set.  They  can  travel  very  fast  if  they  like  for  their  dogs  are 
well  trained,  but  they  will  stop  for  tea  at  every  possible  opportunity, 
and  the  amount  of  that  article  they  can  drink  fills  the  traveler  with 
astonishment.  I  have  seen  a  driver  drink  10  glasses  of  tea  at  a  sitting, 
and  I  have  heard  of  even  bigger  records. 

The  Russian  peasants  of  this  region  are  descended  from  Russians 
who  settled  here  so  long  ago  and  intermarried  with  the  natives  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  sometimes  hard  to  distinguish  from  the  civilized 
natives,  the  Tunguse  and  Yakuts.  They,  the  Tunguse  and  Yakuts, 
are  very  pious — at  least,  outwardly,  for  they  all  cross  themselves 
before  eating,  and  upon  entering  or  leaving  a  house.  If  one  happens 
to  pass  a  driver’s  house  when  leaving  the  village  that  driver  stops  the 
team,  faces  the  house,  removes  his  hat,  and  devoutly  crosses  himself. 
In  every  house  is  an  “ikon”  or  shrine,  with  candles  ready  for  burning 
on  holidays  and  any  special  occasion.  I  have  never  seen  a  house  in 
i  eastern  Siberia  inhabited  by  peasants,  Yakuts,  or  Tunguse  that  did 
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not  have  a  shrine,  and  even  in  the  forest  every  log  hut  used  simply  as 
a  stopping  place  has  its  shrine.  No  matter  how  small  or  pool  it  is, 
it  is  still  a  shrine,  and  always  has  a  candle  or  two.  The  Russian 
Church  has  done  its  work  well,  for  the  Yakuts  and  Tunguse  as  a  race, 
both  town  and  wandering,  belong  to  and  observe  the  forms  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Church;  and  the  Yakuts  have  priests  and  churches  of  their  own. 
The  Koryaks  and  Chuckchees  have  not  yet  been  4 4 christianized”  as  a 
people. 

We  remained  at  hut  5  during  the  da}r  and  started  again  when  the 
sun  was  getting  low,  about  5  p.  m.  Shortly  after  leaving  we  struck 
the  headwaters  of  a  large  river,  the  Kavar,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of 
Towoosk.  From  there  on  our  course  lay  along  this  river,  and  for  the 
most  part  we  kept  on  it,  only  leaving  it  occasionly  to  cut  off  a  bend  in 
the  stream.  By  7  o’clock  the  following  forenoon  we  reached  hut  7, 
but  as  the  weather  was  cloudy  and  appeared  threatening,  we  kept  on, 
so  as  to  get  as  far  as  possible  before  the  snow  began  to  fall.  At  2  in 
the  afternoon  we  reached  hut  8,  where  we  were  obliged  to  rest  the 
dogs.  Started  again  at  10  in  the  night.  Made  one  stop  at  hut  9,  and 
then  kept  on,  but  as  the  snow  began  to  fall,  I  would  not  allow  the 
drivers  to  stop  at  hut  10,  and  we  reached  Towoosk  at  4  p.  m.,  the  27th, 
in  the  midst  of  a  thick  snowstorm. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  river  Kavar  had  begun  to  overflow  and 
break  up,  and  many  times  we  were  obliged  to  make  long  detours  to 
avoid  water  on  the  ice.  The  weather  was  very  mild,  and  from  all 
appearances  sled  travel  would  soon  cease  on  account  of  the  overflow, 
for  this  river  cuts  through  a  range  of  mountains,  and  in  many  places 
the  banks  are  so  extremely  steep  and  precipitous  that  an  overflow 
would  necessitate  either  crossing  the  mountains  or  making  a  long 
detour  by  going  round  them — a  matter  of  several  days’  travel  through 
deep  snow.  We  evidently  had  gotten  through  just  in  time. 

Towoosk  is  a  small  village  of  some  twenty  houses  or  huts,  most  of 
the  inhabitants  being  Tunguse,  whose  ancestors  long  ago  quit  their 
wandering  life  and  took  to  town  life.  The  village  was  not  as  clean 
nor  as  prosperous  looking  as  the  last,  and  the  post  station  was  notably 
poorly  equipped.  Towoosk  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Yarn,  which  empties  into  the  sea  about  the  same  place  as 
the  Kavar,  only  the  Kavar  flows  from  west  to  east  and  the  Yarn  from 
north  to  south.  We  remained  onty  a  few  hours  at  this  place  and 
started  for  the  next  village,  Arman,  50  miles  distant,  at  7  in  the  even-  4 
ing.  Just  as  we  left  the  village  we  met  the  Cossack  bringing  the  last 
winter  mail  from  Gishega.  Reached  Arman  at  2  the  next  morning, 
the  28th,  having  stopped  at  the  intervening  “povarnie”  one  hour, 
thus  making  the  50  miles  in  eight  hours. 

This  village  of  Arman  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Arman  on  the 
west  bank,  and  comprises  some  fifteen  houses.  The  inhabitants  here 
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are  the  descendants  of  Russians,  Tunguse,  and  Yakuts,  the  Tunguse 
blood  predominating.  They  are  for  the  most  part  dark  skinned  and 
have  the  facial  marks  of  the  Tunguse.  The  language  is  Russian  and 
Tunguse.  1  could  not  find  out  how  old  these  settlements  are,  nor  how 
long  this  post  route  has  been  established.  The  mail  has  been  going 
three  times  a  winter  between  Okhotsk  and  Petropavlovsk  only  for  the 
past  three  years,  but  it  has  always  gone  once  a  winter  between  these 
places  since  the  oldest  inhabitant  here  was  born,  and  that  is  sixty- five 
years  ago.  The  price  has  always  been  the  same,  4^  cents  per  mile  for 
each  sled,  which  is  paid  alike  for  carrying  travelers  or  the  mail.  When 
officials  travel  in  their  own  district,  sleds  and  dogs  must  be  furnished 
free. 

In  most  of  the  coast  settlements  the  live  stock  consists  of  horses, 
dogs,  and  cows,  the  horses  for  summer  travel  and  food,  the  dogs  for 
winter  travel,  and  the  cows  for  food  and  milk.  Horse  meat,  I  am  told, 
is  very  good,  tasting  something  like  goose,  but  I  can  not  confirm  this 
from  actual  experience.  The  horses  are  allowed  to  run  wild  and  graze 
for  themselves,  and  during  the  winter  they  paw  up  the  snow  to  get  at 
the  grass,  exactty  like  the  reindeer.  The  dogs  are  very  savage  and 
ravenous  from  being  underfed,  and,  while  they  will  not  touch  a  horse 
or  cow  in  the  village,  they  will  chase  and  eat  those  that  are  roaming 
loose  on  the  tundra,  and  indeed  one  night  our  teams  ran  far  out  of  the 
way  after  a  herd  of  horses  before  the  driver  could  stop  them. 

The  weather  was  getting  perceptibty  warmer,  and  the  28th,  at  1 
p.  m. ,  my  thermometer  registered  in  the  shade  50°  F.  W  e  left  at 
3  p.  m.  for  the  next  village,  Ola,  100  miles.  There  are  two  routes 
between  these  villages,  one  along  the  shore  and  one  across  the  hills 
back  in  the  country,  the  latter  for  use  when  the  shore  route  is  imprac¬ 
ticable.  Our  drivers  decided  to  try  the  shore  route,  that  being  some¬ 
what  shorter,  and  a  very  good  road  after  passing  around  some  bluffs 

I  that  run  precipitous  to  the  sea.  We  succeeded  in  getting  around 
these  bluffs,  but  it  was  a  tight  squeeze,  the  shore  ice  having  broken 
off  except  a  very  narrow  strip,  barely  wide  enough  for  a  sled  to  pass. 
In  places  our  sleds  had  to  be  unloaded  and  passed  by  hand  across 
breaks  in  the  ice.  After  some  5  miles  of  this  work  we  p-ot  around  and 
came  to  a  large  bay,  the  ice  of  which  had  not  yet  started  out.  This 
was  a  good,  hard,  smooth  road,  and  we  made  very  fast  time.  ( Tossed 
this  bay  and  then  another  called  Mifkan  Bay,  which  brought  us  to  the 
neck  of  a  narrow  peninsula  separating  Mifkan  from  Ola  Bay ;  crossed 
this  and  then  stopped  for  an  hour,  after  which  we  kept  along  the 
shore  on  the  ice  of  Ola  Bay,  and  reached  Ola  at  (3  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  29th  of  May.  We  saved  some  25  miles  by  getting  around 
the  bluffs,  so  that  we  covered  80  miles  in  eleven  hours,  including  the 
delay  in  slowly  working  around  those  bluffs. 

I 
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TRANSPORTATION  BY  REINDEER. 

Ola  is  a  Tunguse  village,  and  is  the  point  from  whence  are  trans¬ 
ported  overland  all  the  stores  for  the  Russian  penal  colonies  and  other 
villages  on  the  lower  Kolima  River.  There  are  Government  and  pri¬ 
vate  warehouses  at  Ola,  in  which  the  goods  are  placed  when  brought 
by  the  steamers  in  the  summer.  In  the  winter  these  goods  are  carried 
b}^  deer  sled  some  400  miles  to  a  place  called  Cemechan,  at  the  head 
of  navigation  of  the  Kolima,  and  the  following  summer  floated  down 
the  Kolima  on  fiatboats.  This  route  was  opened  five  years  ago  b}^ 
a  Cossack  named  Kalinkin,  who  has  controlled  the  route  ever  since, 
having  the  contract  to  transport  not  only  all  the  Government  stores 
but  also  the  goods  of  the  private  merchants.  The  contract  price  is 
$2  a  pood  (36  English  pounds)  from  Ola  to  Kolymsk,  whereas  before 
this  route  was  established  all  the  goods  for  the  lower  Kolima  were 
transported  from  Yakutsk,  mainly  with  horses,  and  cost  $6  a  pood. 
Kalinkin  owns  only  about  500  reindeer  himself,  and  consequently 
depends  for  his  transportation  almost  entirely  upon  the  natives  of  this 
region,  whose  deer  he  employs.  In  the  fall  when  all  the  stores  have 
been  landed  from  the  ships,  and  Kalinkin  knows  exactly  how  many 
poods  to  provide  transportation  for,  he  makes  his  arrangements  with 
the  native  Tunguse  deer-men,  who  all  come  to  Ola  for  that  purpose. 

Each  deer-man  announces  how  many  poods  he  will  transport,  and 
receives  half  of  his  pay  at  once  to  bind  the  bargain,  for  that  is  the 
custom  of  the  country,  and  without  a  portion  of  the  money  down,  the 
Tunguse  does  not  consider  his  bargain  binding,  while  having  received 
the  money  he  can  be  absolutely  depended  upon  to  fullfil  his  agreement 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  No  written  agreement  or  paper  of  any  kind 
is  used  in  these  transactions,  all  agreements  being  by  word  of  mouth 
alone.  Arrangements  having  been  made  for  all  the  goods  to  be  trans¬ 
ported,  the  deer-men  disappear,  and  nothing  more  is  seen  of  them 
until  January,  at  which  time  the}^  begin  to  come  in  with  their  deer 
and  sleds  all  ready  for  the  trip.  The  number  of  sleds  the  different 
deer-men  bring  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  number  of  poods 
each  man  has  agreed  to  take,  and  ranges  from  a  train  of  only  five 
sleds  belonging  to  a  poor  man  who  owns  but  a  few  deer,  to  a  train  of 
seventy-five  or  one  hundred  owned  by  some  rich  Tunguse  who  num¬ 
ber  thousands  of  deer  in  his  herd.  They  usually  figure  on  canying 
15  poods  (540  pounds)  per  sled,  each  "sled  being  drawn  by  two  deer, 
and  each  deer-man  brings  along  extra  animals  to  replace  any  that 
might  give  out  on  the  trip. 

As  the  deer-men  arrive  at  the  warehouses  the  sleds  are  loaded,  each 
man  being  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  goods  he  receives,  which  he 
must  give  in  at  the  warehouse  at  Chemechan  when  he  arrives  there,  in 
order  to  check  up  his  goods.  At  Chemechan  he  receives  the  remainder 
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of  the  money  due  for  hauling.  If  he  has  lost  or  destroyed  any  goods 
on  the  way,  he  must  pay  for  the  same. 

During  the  winter  oyer  1,000  sleds  leave  Ola  at  different  times, 
bound  for  Cemechan,  in  caravans  of  about  100  each.  With  a  caravan 
of  100  sleds  belonging  to  one  outfit  there  would  be  about  10  men,  each 
man  managing  a  train  of  10  sleds,  he  driving  the  head  team,  while  the 
other  teams  are  tied  by  their  halter  lines  to  the  sled  in  front.  As  each 
sled  has  2  deer  and  each  train  extra  deer  for  emergencies,  it  will  be 
seen  that  some  2,500  reindeer  are  used  on  this  caravan  route.  Fifteen 
poods  per  sled  makes  a  total  of  at  least  15,000  poods  (270  tons),  and  as 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  deer  caravans  from  Ola  and  the 
old  horse  caravans  from  Yakutsk,  both  bound  to  the  same  place,  is  $4 
a  pood,  over  $60,000  is  saved  to  the  Government  yearly  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  deer  caravan  route  from  Ola  to  the  Kolima  River. 
For  this  service  the  Russian  Government  has  presented  to  Kalinkin  a 
medal. 

BUYING  TIIE  DEER. 

At  Ola  resides  a  Cossack  noncommissioned  officer,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Government  warehouse  at  that  place.  When  we  arrived  we 
were  received  by  the  Cossack,  together  with  the  local  starosta,  who 
had  sent  a  sled  from  the  village  the  night  before  to  meet  us  and  show 
us  the  road,  as  the  river  and  bay  were  breaking  up  and  in  places 
dangerous. 

Upon  making  inquiries  I  found  that  two  rich  Tunguse  deer  men  of 
this  locality  had  recently  been  in  the  village,  but  the  day  before  our 
arrival  had  returned  to  their  herds,  which  were  not  very  far  distant. 
By  this  time,  29th  of  April,  the  rivers  and  bays  were  breaking  up  and 
the  snow  rapidly  disappearing;  scarcely  any  snow  at  all  was  left  in 
and  about  the  village  and  the  surrounding  hills  looked  pretty  bare. 
Inquiries  developed  the  fact  that  though  possibly  1  might  get  as  far  as 
Gishega,  it  was  very  improbable.  I  decided,  therefore,  not  to  attempt 
getting  to  Gishega,  but  to  remain  at  Ola,  particularly  as  I  had  learned 
that  the  deer  around  Gishega  were  the  smaller  breed  of  Koryak  deer, 
while  the  Tunguse  deer  herds  occupied  the  country  between  Yarmsk 
and  Okhotsk,  Ola  being  the  most  important  village  of  that  section. 

Having,  therefore,  dispatched  to  the  two  deer  men  who  had  just 
left  messengers  with  letters  requesting  them  to  come  to  Ola,  we  took 
up  our  quarters  at  the  post  station.  I  had  been  led  to  expect  an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  deer  men  to  dispose  of  a  large  number 
of  deer,  but  as  I  brought  letters  from  the  Okhotsk  nachalnjk  to  the  Cos¬ 
sack  and  starosta  at  Ola,  1  hoped  much  from  their  assistance,  particu¬ 
larly  as  the  starosta,  himself  a  Tunguse,  was  related  to  the  two  deer 
men,  Mikhail  and  Inakentia  Habarofsk,  Mikhail  being  uncle  to  Inak- 
entia.  On  the  evening  of  April  30  the  two  deer  men  arrived  at  Ola. 
They  were  immediately  taken  charge  of  b}T  the  Cossack  and  starosta, 
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and  it  was  some  two  hours  before  the  latter  appeared  and  announced 
that  the  two  deer  men  were  willing  to  deal  with  me. 

This  was  something  new  in  reindeer  matters,  and  being  the  first 
time  anyone  had  tried  to  buy  a  large  number  of  deer  at  one  time  it 
had  required  a  considerable  amount  of  talk  to  finally  get  the  Tunguse 
to  agree  to  sell,  and  then  they  came  to  see  me  to  discuss  the  matter 
and  settle  the  question  of  the  price.  Five  hundred  were  the  most 
they  would  sell,  though  they  owned  between  them  some  10,000.  We 
soon  settled  on  a  price  of  10  rubles  per  head  (about  $5)  for  450  females 
and  50  males,  all  between  the  ages  of  1  and  4  years,  and  delivered  in 
good  condition  at  a  corral  to  be  built  near  Ola.  Then  we  came  to  a 
stumbling  block  which  for  some  time  appeared  to  be  insurmountable, 
for  they  wanted  to  deliver  the  deer  to  me  within  thirty  days.  This 
was  very  unsatisfactor}^,  as  I  would  have  to  assume  charge  of  the  deer 
and  have  them  cared  for  at  m}^  own  risk,  and  of  course  shoulder  what¬ 
ever  loss  might  occur  between  this  time  and  July  30,  the  earliest  date 
at  which  I  could  hope  to  get  a  ship  to  Ola  ready  to  take  the  deer  to 
Alaska.  All  this  discussion  required  considerable  time,  for  my  inter¬ 
preter  had  to  change  my  English  into  Russian  for  the  starosta,  who 
in  turn  translated  it  into  Tunguse  for  the  deer-men,  and  of  course 
vice  versa  for  the  replies  of  the  deer-men  to  get  to  me. 

At  first  the  deer-men  flatly  refused  to  sell  any  deer  unless  I  took 
them  within  thirty  days,  and  would*  not  listen  to  my  proposition  to 
furnish  the  deer  upon  my  return  with  a  ship  in  the  spring.  By  dint 
of  numerous  questions  it  soon  appeared  that  they  wanted  me  to  take 
the  deer  within  thirty  days  because  during  the  spring  and  summer  the 
deer,  weakened  by  their  new  and  rapidly  growing  horns,  suffer  terri¬ 
bly  from  the  deer  fly  and  the  mosquitoes,  some  of  the  animals  being  I 
killed  outright,  while  many  others,  becoming  maddened  by  the  pest, 
run  away  and  are  devoured  by  the  wolves  and  bears,  and  the  deer  men 
were  sharp  enough  to  want  me  to  shoulder  such  loss.  They  readily 
agreed,  however,  that  this  loss  would  not  amount  to  10  per  cent,  so  I  , 
offered  to  pay  11  rubles  (about  $5.50)  per  head,  delivered  on  the 
arrival  of  my  ship.  The  attraction  of  more  rubles  (about  $250)  to 
compensate  any  possible  loss,  proved  sufficiently  strong,  and  they 
agreed. 

They  then  announced  the  fact  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  employ 
extra  men  to  drive  these  deer  to  the  coast  and  care  for  them  until 
delivered  to  me,  and  wanted  me  to  foot  that  bill,  the  usual  charge  for 
herding  reindeer  in  this  part  of  the  country  being  1  ruble  (about  50 
cents)  a  head  per  year.  I  thought  the  extra  sum  of  500  rubles  ($250)  ,, 

we  had  added  to  the  price  might  cover  that,  but  they  thought  differ¬ 
ently,  and  as  I  wanted  the  deer  very  badly  and  they  were  not  particu¬ 
larly  anxious  to  sell,  I  finally  agreed  to  pay  375  rubles  (about  $187.50) 
for  these  extra  herders,  so  that  after  four  hours  dickering  we  finally 
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settled  that  the  two  deer-men  were  to  havTe  a  herd  of  deer  on  August 
1  not  farther  than  twenty-four  hours’  drive  from  Ola.  As  soon  after 
that  date  as  they  received  notice  that  1  was  ready  to  receive  the  deer, 
the  deer-men  were  to  deliver  500  animals  in  good  condition  in  a  corral 
at  a  specified  place  on  the  seashore.  I  was  to  pay  11  rubles  (about 
$5.50)  a  head  for  the  deer  and  375  rubles  (about  $187.50)  in  addition 
for  herding  same,  1,000  rubles  (about  $500)  to  be  paid  down  to  bind 
the  bargain.  As  I  have  already  stated,  the  Tunguse  will  strictly 
adhere  to  a  bargain  when  paid  part  of  the  money  down,  whereas  they 
might  not  consider  the  agreement  binding  if  it  was  not  clinched  in 
this  manner.  The  Tunguse  appeared  very  loth  to  part  with  their  deer 
in  large  numbers,  and  1  am  convinced  it  was  mainly  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  local  officials  that  I  was  able  to  obtain  what  1  did. 

The  following  day,  May  1,  the  deer  men  returned  to  their  camp,  for 
the  fawning  season  was  beginning  and  they  were  anxious  to  see  how 
the  deer  were  getting  on.  That  day  the  weather,  which  had  been 
threatening  for  some  time,  developed  into  a  heavy  rain  storm  that 
lasted  all  day,  clearing  away  nearly  all  the  snow  left  on  the  tundra 
and  hills,  and  I  subsequently  learned  that  the  deer  men  were  several 
days  getting  to  their  herds,  though  only  100  miles  distant,  because  of 
the  bare  hills  and  the  difficulty  in  crossing  the  various  rivers  along 
their  route. 

Having  now  settled  the  purchase  of  the  deer,  I  cast  about  for  a 
suitable  place  to  embark  them.  The  village  of  Ola  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  and  on  the  east  bank  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  empties  into  a  small  bay  separated  from  the  large,  open  Ola 
Bay  by  a  series  of  narrow  sand  spits,  trending  directly  east  and  west, 
having  between  them  three  openings  or  passages.  The  ships  must 
anchor  about  a  mile  outside  the  sand  spits,  and  the  middle  opening  is 
used  by  the  barges  to  reach  the  Government  warehouses.  From  the 
eastern  shore  and  on  a  line  with  the  sand  spits,  a  small  narrow  penin¬ 
sula  makes  out  into  the  inner  bay  in  a  northwest  direction,  the  end  of 
which  is  sheltered  from  the  sea  by  the  eastern  sand  spit.  Between 
this  peninsula  and  the  eastern  sand  spit  is  the  third  or  eastern  opening. 
This  opening  is  the  largest  and  deepest  of  the  three,  though  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  having  the  strongest  current.  As  a  ship  at  anchor 
outside  the  eastern  sand  spit  would  be  but  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two 
miles  from  the  end  of  this  peninsula,  and  this  place,  being  sheltered 
from  the  sea,  would  permit  the  deer  being  loaded  in  any  weather 
during  which  a  boat  could  lie  alongside  the  ship,  it  was  decided  to 
build  the  corral  there.  (See  chart.) 

The  ice  of  the  inner  bay  had  not  yet  entirely  broken  up,  and  the 
place  for  building  the  corral  being  decided  upon,  ten  dog  sleds  were 
emplo3red  to  haul  sufficient  timber  from  the  main  land,  where  the 
trees  were  abundant.  In  two  da}?s  that  task  was  finished,  but  as 
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nothing*  further  could  be  accomplished  until  the  ground  had  thawed 
sufficiently  to  allow  stakes  to  be  driven,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
next  question,  moss,  and  in  that  struck  the  most  difficult  and  annoying 
part  of  the  whole  work.  1  wanted  the  men  of  the  village  to  gather 
the  moss  at  once,  while  there  was  still  sufficient  snow  to  allow  it  to  be 
brought  in  on  sleds,  for  the  moss  had  to  be  gathered  on  the  hills  some 
2  or  3  miles  back  from  the  coast,  there  being  very  little  on  the  tundra 
right  along  the  shore.  But  these  people  had  never  gathered  moss  in 
quantities  before  and,  for  some  reason,  decided  it  would  be  easier  to 
gather  it  when  all  the  snow  had  disappeared.  ‘  They  agreed  to  gather 
the  moss,  however,  and  I  left  it  to  them.  This  was  May  3,  and  on  the 
21st,  when  the  starosta  announced  it  was  time  to  gather  moss,  my 
troubles  began.  First,  there  was  the  question  of  price,  and  the  matter 
of  bags  in  which  to  put  the  moss.  Fortunately,  the  Cossack  had  some 
600  empty  bags  in  his  warehouse,  which  he  kindly  loaned  to  me. 
They  were  old  bags  that  originally  contained  flour  for  the  black  bread 
the  peasants  use,  and  about  three-fourths  the  size  of  a  coffee  sack. 

The  people  of  these  Siberian  villages  form  what  is  called  an  uob- 
shestvo,”  or  community,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  local  starosta  or 
headman,  appointed  by  the  district  governor.  The  starosta’s  position 
is  almost  purely  honorary,  for  he  receives  no  salary,  and,  while  the 
demands  on  his  time  are  numerous,  attending  as  he  does  to  the  affairs 
of  the  village,  and  overlooking  the  general  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  community,  besides  attending  to  and  looking  out  for  any  officials 
that  may  come  along,  his  only  return  is  in  shape  of  a  medal  of  office, 
which  he  wears  on  all  official  occasions,  and  the  privilege,  when  any 
work  is  done  by  the  community  as  a  body,  such  as  unloading  Govern¬ 
ment  stores,  putting  up  buildings  and  the  like,  of  overseeing  the  job 
and  standing  around  while  the  rest  do  the  work,  for  which  he  receives 
the  same  pay  as  the  rest.  Added  to  this,  of  course,  is  the  distinction 
of  being  the  head  man  in  the  village.  Outside  purely  governmental 
affairs,  his  authority  over  his  fellow-townsmen  appears  to  be  nominal, 
and  all  purely  local  questions  are  decided  by  the  majority  of  the 
“obshestvo”  at  a  meeting  presided  over  by  the  starosta.  As  a  result, 
they  have  a  meeting  on  each  and  every  possible  occasion.  The  fact 
that  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  corral  had  to  be  talked  over  at  a  meet¬ 
ing,  at  which  they  nominated  the  price  and  the  men  to  do  the  work, 
subject  of  course  to  my  agreeing  to  the  same.  When  I  wanted  some 
2,000  bags  of  moss  gathered  and  delivered,  that  matter  called  for  a 
meeting;  first,  to  decide  if  they  were  willing  to  do  it,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  townsmen  were  very  poor  and  almost  a 
charge  on  the  community,  and  second,  the  price.  It  took  some  time 
to  decide  they  were  willing,  and  when  the  starosta  announced  that 
fact  to  me,  he  also  announced  they  wanted  50  kopecks  (about  25  cents) 
per  bag,  because  all  the  moss  had  to  be  carried  to  the  corral  on  their 
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backs  after  it  had  been  gathered.  I  pointed  out  that  it  would  have 
been  easier  to  do  this  work  while  there  was  yet  some  snow  on  the 
ground,  for  the  sleds  would  then  have  been  useful.  It  was  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  as  the  people  owned  some  fifty  horses,  they  might  be  of 
service.  But  the  starosta  said  the  horses  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
were  too  wild  to  be  of  any  use.  1  announced  I  was  willing’  to  pay  20 
kopecks  per  bag  (about  10  cents),  which  was  I  thought  a  big  price, 
whereupon  the  starosta  went  back  to  his  assembled  townsmen,  and 
after  about  an  hour  returned  with  the  information  that  he  had  finally 
persuaded  them  to  agree  to  the  terms. 

The  next  day,  therefore,  the  bags  were  dealt  out  and  some  fifteen 
men  were  sent  for  the  moss,  only  to  come  back  in  the  evening  saying 
the  moss  was  far  back  in  the  country  and  the  w^ork  was  too  hard.  This 
was  not  very  promising,  for  without  moss  the  deer  could  not  be 
shipped.  I  labored  with  the  starosta,  and  the  Cossack  added  his  voice. 
Another  meeting  was  held,  and  the  next  day  a  new  set  of  men,  boys, 
and  women,  were  sent  out  in  another  direction.  The  Cossack  confided 
to  me  that  the  Ola  town  Tunguse  were  the  laziest  he  had  seen  in  his 
forty  years’  experience  along  this  coast,  and  I  was  quite  read}7  to 
believe  him. 

Five  days  later  the  second  party  returned,  saying  they  had  gathered 
some  300  bags  of  moss  and  had  brought  them  to  a  place  on  the  shore 
about  5  miles  west  of  Ola  and  wanted  to  leave  them  there  instead  of 
boating  them  to  the  corral  as  originally  agreed.  1  consented,  as  the 
ship  could  anchor  off  that  place  and  the  moss  boated  off  as  easily  as 
from  the  corral.  The  people  then  announced  that  they  would  not 
gather  any  more  moss,  because  the  work  was  too  hard  for  them;  and  I 
began  to  wonder  where  I  was  to  obtain  sufficient  moss  for  the  trip  to 
Alaska,  for  I  needed  some  2,000  bags,  and  these  people  had  quit  work 
after  bringing  in  but  300. 

REINDEER  AS  PACK  ANIMALS. 

By  this  time  the  outlying  Tunguse  had  begun  to  come  in  to  prepare 
for  their  summer  fishing,  and  I  soon  found  them  a  very  different  class 
of  people  from  the  town  Tunguse  at  Ola,  for  as  soon  as  the  former 
heard  moss  was  wanted  they  came  to  me  one  by  one  and  seemed  very 
glad  to  have  a  chance  to  earn  a  few  dollars.  This  made  me  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  town  people,  and  I  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  Tunguse  who  owned  a  few  deer,  and  could  pack  the  moss  down  to 
the  coast  on  the  deer’s  backs. 

During  my  travel  in  the  winter  1  had  seen  the  reindeer  used  exten¬ 
sively  with  the  saddle,  especially  in  the  deep  snow;  but  while  I  had 
noted  their  occasional  use  as  a  pack  animal,  it  was  not  by  any  means 
general.  Now,  however,  in  the  summer  1  found  they  were  used 
entirely  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  investigation  soon  developed  the 
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reason.  In  the  winter,  when  sleds  can  be  used,  two  deer  draw  a  load 
of  from  15  to  20  poods,  or  from  540  to  720  pounds,  thus  transporting 
from  270  to  360  pounds  per  deer.  That  amount  is  not  considered 
excessive,  and  the  animals  plod  along  with  such  a  load  day  after  day. 
When  used  as  a  pack  animal  150  pounds  is  considered  the  proper 
weight  for  the  pack,  though  some  animals  can  carry  200  pounds  and 
more,  the  illustration  number  42  showing  the  writer  on  a  deer’s  back, 
representing  a  weight  of  200  pounds.  In  the  summer,  when  there 
is  no  snow  on  the  ground  and  sleds  can  not  be  used,  the  deer,  to  be 
utilized  at  all,  must  be  used  as  a  pack  animal,  while  in  the  winter  his 
strength  is  used  to  better  advantage  with  a  sled.  Consequently  he  is 
never  used  as  a  pack  animal  in  the  winter,  except  on  short  distances 
when  the  snow  is  too  deep  and  soft  to  use  a  sled. 

As  the  fishing  season  approached  hardly  a  day  passed  without  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  coast  one  or  more  Tunguse  families,  packing  their  house¬ 
hold  goods  and  children  on  the  deer’s  backs.  When  a  native  ’wished 
to  go  from  one  camp  to  another  he  always  rode  his  deer,  if  he  had  any 
distance  to  go,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  Tunguse  trot¬ 
ting  along  the  shore  deerback. 

The  span  of  a  deer’s  back  not  being  relatively  as  strong  as  that  of  a 
horse,  the  saddle  is  placed  over  the  withers,  so  that  the  weight  will 
be  directly  over  the  front  legs,  the  strongest  part  of  the  deer’s  anat¬ 
omy.  The  saddle  has  no  stirrups  and  is  not  cinched  tightly,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  horse,  but  is  rather  loosely  secured  by  a  thin  hide  strap  going 
over  it  and  under  the  belly  of  the  deer.  This,  together  with  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  shoulder  blades  and  the  motion  of  the  skin  on  the  deer’s 
back  from  the  thick  hair  and  the  underneath  fat,  renders  one’s  seat  on 
a  deer  saddle  very  insecure,  and  it  is  possible  to  keep  on  only  after 
considerable  practice.  Though  I  managed  to  stay  on  after  many 
trials,  the  motion  is  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  and  as  1  could  never 
quite  free  myself  from  the  impression  that  I  was  only  held  on  by 
force  of  circumstances,  so  to  speak,  I  preferred  to  walk. 

The  more  prosperous  portion  of  the  Ola  community  would  not 
gather  moss  at  all,  but  since  the  poorer  portion  was  more  or  less  a 
charge  on  the  charity  of  the  more  prosperous  portion,  and  it  began 
to  look  as  if  the  wandering  Tunguse  were  to  secure  all  the  mone}r  for 
gathering  the  moss,  the  former  forced  the  latter  to  work,  and  I  finally 
obtained  from  the  Ola  people  some  800  bags  of  moss.  The  moss  was 
brought  in  and  dumped  in  two  piles,  and  as  we  only  had  600  bags  I 
had  to  be  present  each  time  the  bags  were  emptied  to  see  that  they 
were  all  full.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  Ola  Tunguse  to  fill 
up  the  bags,  while  the  deer  Tunguse  always  gave  good  measure,  and 
even  brought  in  extra  bagfuls  to  make  up  for  any  shortage.  Some  of 
the  more  enterprising  Tunguse  gathered  their  moss  up  the  river,  floated 
it  down  on  rafts  50  bags  at  a  time,  and  then  took  it  up  to  the  corral 
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in  boats.  In  this  way  we  obtained  1,300  bags  from  the  Tunguse  and 
800  from  the  Ola  people  by  June  15. 

The  ground  now  being  thawed  to  a  considerable  depth,  the  corral 
was  built.  It  took  two  days  to  complete  it,  and  when  finished  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  corrals,  a  small  and  a  large  one,  with  two  long  fences 
diverging  from  the  larger  one.  The  larger  one  was  to  be  used  to 
corral  the  deer,  and  the  smaller  one  to  hold  a  few  at  a  time  to  be 
hobbled  and  carried  to  the  boats. 

It  was  now  June  17,  and  the  first  steamer  bound  to  Vladivostock 
was  due  on  the  26th. 

Not  having  heard  from  the  deer-men  since  they  left  Ola  early  in  May, 
I  sent  a  messenger  on  horseback  with  letters  (both  men  could  read 
I  and  write  Russian).  The  messenger  returned  in  nine  days  with  letters 
from  the  deer-men  saying  the  deer  were  on  the  wav  and  would  be  at 
;  the  rendezvous  on  time.  These  letters  also  informed  me  that  one 
of  the  deer-men,  Mikhail,  had  been  very  unfortunate  with  his  deer 
j  during  the  fawning  season,  only  getting  about  half  the  usual  number 
|  of  fawns.  It  seems  there  is  a  species  of  caterpillar  in  this  region 
i  which  affects  the  deer  strangely.  When  these  worms  fall  from  the 
trees  after  the  snow  has  disappeared  in  the  spring,  they  crawl  around 
in  the  moss,  and  the  deer  inadvertently  eat  them,  their  color  being 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  moss.  The  eating  of  this  worm  seems 
|  in  the  case  of  the  females  to  cause  a  premature  birth  or  a  stillbirth;  in 
I  the  case  of  the  males  it  causes  a  bowel  trouble.  In  either  case  the 
i  health  of  the  deer  is  affected  only  temporarily,  and  the  females  thus 
affected  one  year  give  birth  to  healthy  fawns  the  succeeding  year.  But 
I  it  sadly  interferes  with  the  increase  of  the  herd.  I  am  told  that  this 
!  trouble  happens  only  where  the  deer  graze  in  a  wooded  country,  for 
|  this  caterpillar  feeds  only  on  the  trees.  This  state  of  affairs  would 
not  interfere  with  ni}^  purchase  of  deer,  for  1  had  stipulated  that  the 
age  be  between  1  and  4  years,  the  fawns  being  too  small  to  stand  much 
travel  or  the  strain  of  transportation  on  board  ship.  Appended  to 
this  report  is  a  translated  extract  from  Dr.  N.  W.  Schlunin’s  work  on 
the  Okhotsk-Kamchatka  country,  published  in  1900,  which  furnishes 
|  an  interesting  account  of  other  ills  to  which  the  Siberian  reindeer  are 
I  subject. 

CHARTER  OF  THE  c  “  PROGRESS. ” 

The  steamer  due  on  the  26th  did  not  arrive  on  time,  nor,  indeed,  for 
I  several  days,  and  I  began  to  fear  lest  she  had  not  left  Vladivostock  at 
all.  She  put  in  an  appearance  on  July  3,  however,  having  been  delayed 
by  bad  weather  in  unloading  at  Gishega.  I  took  passage  on  her  to 
Vladivostock,  leaving  at  Ola  my  interpreter,  Mr.  Smith,  to  keep  track 
of  the  deer  and  to  watch  the  moss  piles  that  they  did  not  catch  fire.  I 
instructed  him  to  inspect  them  every  few  days,  and  it  proved  a  very 
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fortunate  precaution,  for  ten  days  later  he  found  them  getting  hot 
underneath,  and  was  obliged  to  spread  out  the  moss  to  dry.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  moss,  being  spongy  and  not  lying  closely  packed  like 
hay,  would  not  be  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion,  for  then  it  could 
have  been  preserved  damp,  and  the  deer  would  not  need  so  much  water 
on  board  ship. 

Leaving  Ola  on  the  5th  of  July,  we  reached  Vladivostock  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  16th,  having  called  at  the  ports  of  Okhotsk  and  Ayan  on 
the  way.  The  following  day  I  looked  around  for  a  steamer,  but  this 
being  the  busy  season  the  only  vessel  open  for  charter  was  the  Rus¬ 
sian  steamer  Progress ,  of  Vladivostock.  We  had  met  this  steamer  at 
Ayan,  and  I  had  inspected  her  and  thought  her  suitable  for  the  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  deer  1  had  been  able  to  obtain.  Inquiries  as  to  the  prob¬ 
abilities  of  getting  a  steamer  at  Nagasaki  or  some  other  Japanese  port 
convinced  me  it  would  be  better  to  close  with  the  owner  of  the  Progress 
at  once,  even  at  what  at  first  appeared  a  high  price,  rather  than  lose 
the  time  necessary  to  go  to  Japan.  Besides,  were  I  unable  to  find  a 
suitable  vessel  available  there,  on  my  return  to  Vladivostock  I  might 
find  the  Progress  ujider  another  charter.  I  therefore  closed  with  the 
owner  of  the  Progress  for  a  charter  of  three  months  or  less,  at  10,000 
rubles  a  month  (about  $5,000),  the  coal,  of  course,  being  extra.  The 
Progress  was  fitted  with  large,  heavy  boats  and  a  steam  launch,  which 
latter  item  would  very  likety  have  been  an  additional  expense  had  1 
been  able  to  charter  a  Japanese  steamer.  For  a  trip  of  three  months 
coal  must  be  carried  in  the  cargo  space,  and  the  ownei*  agreed  to  fur-  | 
nish  the  lumber  to  floor  over  the  coal,  while  I,  of  course,  had  to  fur¬ 
nish  lumber  to  construct  the  feeding  troughs  and  such  pens  as  were  1 
necessary. 

The  Progress  returned  to  Vladivostock  on  August  31,  but,  having 
damaged  her  propeller,  was  obliged  to  go  in  dock  to  ship  a  new  one,  i 
and  she  could  not  be  turned  over  to  me  until  August  2,  Friday.  Coal 
had  to  be  taken  on  board,  together  with  stores  and  the  necessary  lum-  , 
ber  for  flooring  and  pens.  This  work  was  hurried  as  much  as  possible  3 
and  we  left  port  on  the  evening  of  August  5,  Monday.  During  the  day 
I  called  on  the  governor  of  Vladivostock  to  pay  my  respects  and  was  I 
kindly  furnished  by  him  with  an  order  addressed  to  the  local  authorities 
of  the  northern  region,  instructing  them  to  aid  me  as  much  as  possible  ; 
in  my  undertaking.  We  were  favored  with  good  weather  and  arrived 
at  Ola  on  August  12,  a  dense  fog  closing  in  just  as  we  made  the  land,  j 

EMBARKING  THE  DEER. 

I  had  arranged  before  leaving  Ola  that  our  vessel  would  fly  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  signal,  and  when  we  were  sighted  a  messenger  was  to  be  I 
dispatched  at  once  to  the  deer  herd  to  start  it  toward  the  corral,  and 
a  number  of  men  sent  on  board  ready  for  the  work  of  loading  moss  and  j 
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deer.  Shortly.after  the  Progress  anchored,  Mr.  Smith,  having  sent  off 
the  messenger,  came  on  board,  bringing  the  local  authorities  and  the 
workmen.  Having  purchased  empty  bags  at  Vladivostock,  I  imme¬ 
diately  sent  the  men  off  in  two  parties  to  sack  up  the  moss  at  the  differ¬ 
ent  places  while  we  were  waiting  for  the  deer  to  reach  the  corral. 

The  next  day  we  loaded  most  of  the  moss  from  the  pile  near  the 
corral  before  the  deer  arrived  at  the  pen.  They  were  very  wild  and 
it  took  some  time  to  corral  them.  Twice  when  they  had  been  driven 
within  the  wing  fences  and  had  passed  the  gate  of  the  corral  they 
succeeded  in  getting  away  and  had  to  be  rounded  up  again.  The  third 
time,  however,  they  were  safely  penned.  We  began  to  embark  them 
immediately  and  by  dark  86  had  been  taken  on  board.  We  had  two 
large  boats  which  could  take  20  or  25  at  a  load,  and  it  required  on  an 
average  a  half  hour  to  load  each  boat  and  a  half  hour  to  unload  each 
at  the  ship.  The  small  corral  greatly  facilitated  the  work,  for  the  deer 
were  caught  and  hobbled  more  rapidly  than  we  could  load.  But  the 
greatest  delay  in  embarking  the  deer  was  caused  by  the  tides  at  Ola. 
In  the  Okhotsk  Sea  there  are  two  high  tides  each  twenty-four  hours, 
one  being  higher  than  the  other.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  sea  these 
tides  more  nearly  approach  each  other  in  strength,  and  at  Ayan  the 
rise  and  fall  is  about  6  feet.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  sea,  owing  to 
the  configuration  of  the  land,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  greater  tide  is  so 
considerable  and  the  difference  between  the  range  of  the  two  tides  is 
so  marked  that,  practically,  there  is  but  one  tide  a  day,  the  smaller 
tide  not  rising  sufficiently  to  make  any  practical  difference.  At  Ola 
the  range  of  the  smaller  tide  is  about  two-thirds  the  greater,  and  the 
average  rise  and  fall  of  the  greater  tide  is  10  feet,  while  at  full  and 
change  of  the  moon  it  is  14  feet.  Of  the  three  openings  into  the  liver 
and  inner  ba}^  at  Ola  the  one  we  used  is  the  deeper,  but  even  that  had 
a  depth  of  only  2  feet  at  low  water,  which  was  insufficient  to  allow  a 
steam  launch  to  pass. 

We  could,  therefore,  load  only  from  half  tide  to  half  tide,  and,  as  fog 
prevails  in  this  country  during  the  summer,  generally  only  during  the 
day.  Added  to  this  was  the  great  strength  of  the  current,  so  that 
with  loaded  barges  our  steam  launch  could  just  about  make  headway. 
The  Progi'ess  was  anchored  some  2  miles  from  the  corral,  and  when  we 
caught  the  flood  going  in  and  the  ebb  coming  out  we  could  make  one 
trip  with  the  launch  in  two  hours,  but  with  the  tide  against  us  both 
wa}^s  it  required  four  hours.  Besides  this,  with  a  strong  sea  and  ebb 
tide,  the  bar  was  risky  with  deer  in  the  barges,  so  that  the  actual  time 
we  could  load  the  deer  was  greatly  limited.  Fortunately  the  weather 
held  good  and  the  next  day  we  got  on  board  156. 

The  following  day,  August  15,  we  succeeded  in  getting  85  on  board, 
when  an  increasing  sea  breeze  forced  us  to  suspend  work.  The  wind 
increased,  and  for  the  next  two  days  it  blew  a  gale.  The  16th  the 
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deer  were  turned  loose  from  the  corral  to  feed,  and  again  penned  the 
following  evening.  The  night  of  the  17th  the  gale  died  out,  and  at 
noon  of  the  18th  we  again  started  to  work,  and  took  on  board  73. 
The  19th  we  finished  loading  the  deer,  taking  on  board  24,  making  428 
in  all,  8  of  which  had  died  from  injuries  received  in  loading.  1  had 
engaged  two  old  Tunguse  deer  men  to  go  on  the  ship  to  Alaska  to  feed 
and  care  for  the  deer,  and  these  two  men  had  been  kept  at  the  corral 
to  examine  each  deer  before  it  was  put  into  the  boat.  Some  twenty 
deer  were  rejected  for  various  causes,  for  there  had  been  recent  cases 
of  foot  rot  and  horn  disease  among  the  Ola  deer,  and,  as  1  was  anxious 
not  to  get  an  infected  animal,  every  deer  was  carefully  inspected  and 
none  but  those  in  prime  condition  accepted. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  after  receiving  the  last  load,  making 
428  (359  females  and  69  males),  the  remaining  deer  in  the  corral  did 
not  appear  to  be  in  first-class  condition,  and  my  two  deer  men  advised 
me  to  take  none  of  them.  We  therefore  boated  off  the  remainder  of 
the  corral  moss  pile,  and  I  completed  my  transactions  with  the  deer 
men,  Mikhail  and  Inakentia  Habarofsk,  by  presenting  each  with  a 
.44  Winchester  rifle  and  a  set  of  reloading  tools,  which  1  had  promised 
them  at  the  time  of  the  contract.  In  that  part  of  the  county  the 
usual  firearm  is  the  old  flintlock,  a  breech-loading  rifle  being  so  rare 
as  to  excite  great  curiosity  and  admiration. 

I  then  brought  up  the  subject  of  buying  more  deer  the  succeeding  | 
year,  but  was  onty  partially  successful,  no  amount  of  persuasion  being  ! 
sufficient  to  turn  them  from  this  final  answer,  that  while  they  were  j 
willing  to  sell  500  next  year  if  the  herds  were  in  good  shape,  they 
would  not  give  their  word  to  do  so,  for  the  selling  of  any  deer  was  i 
dependent  upon  whether  they  were  fortunate  or  unfortunate  with  their  jj 
herds  during  the  winter,  and  they  would  make  no  agreement  until  the  | 
following  spring. 

I  used  every  inducement  to  persuade  these  two  men  to  make  an 
agreement  at  once,  but  they  refused  to  sell  at  any  time  more  than  500, 
and  concerning  even  that  number  they  would  make  no  agreement  until 
winter  had  passed.  It  appears  that  occasionally  in  this  region  the  : 
snows  are  so  deep  during  the  winter  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  deer 
to  get  enough  to  eat.  At  other  times  after  an  early  and  heavy  fall  of 
snow  the  weather  turns  warmer  and  rain  falls.  The  succeeding  cold 
weather  freezes  the  wet  snow  and  forms  a  very  hard  crust,  which 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  deer  to  feed.  These  two  vagaries 
of  the  weather  often  cause  a  heavy  mortality  among  the  deer  during 
the  winter,  and  the  deer  men  would  agree  to  no  sale  of  deer  before 
this  season  of  danger  had  passed.  I  now  dispensed  with  the  services 
of  Mr.  Smith,  my  interpreter,  and  furnished  him  with  the  means  of 
transportation  to  St.  Petersburg,  according  to  our  agreement. 

Having-  finished  taking  the  deer  on  board,  we -steamed  to  the  other 
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moss  pile,  a  few  miles  west  of  Ola,  but  a  heavy  ground  swell  made  it 
impossible  to  boat  off  the  bags.  During  the  night  the  swell  moderated 
somewhat,  and  though  there  was  still  a  bad  surf  on  the  beach  in  the 
morning  the  mate  of  the  Progress  went  in,  and  by  anchoring  the  boats 
with  a  heavy  kedge  succeeded  in  getting  all  the  moss  off,  some  500  bags. 
It  took  nearly  all  day  to  do  it,  however,  and  it  was  not  until  4  p.  m. 
that  the  Progress  left  port.  This  was  August  20,  and  some  of  the  deer 
had  already  been  on  board  seven  days. 

THE  DEER  EN  ROUTE  TO  ALASKA  ON  SHIPBOARD. 

On  the  passage  from  Vladivostock  a  deck  was  laid  over  the  coal  in 
the  hold  of  the  Progress ,  the  afterhold  space  divided  into  two  pens, 
and  the  forward  space  into  three  pens,  with  an  ample  number  of 
troughs  for  feeding,  the  latter  made  water-tight.  The  deer  were  more 
or  less  equally  distributed  among  these  live  pens,  and,  though  they 
were  far  from  being  crowded,  the  experiment  of  the  trip  to  Port  Clar¬ 
ence  has  convinced  me  that  the  pens  were  too  large,  as  the  deer  could 
roam  around  too  much. 

We  had  been  favored  with  good  weather  from  Vladivostock  to  Ola, 
but  now  our  bad  luck  began,  for  after  leaving  the  latter  place  we  had 
rough  weather  nearly  all  the  way  north.  We  lost  nearly  a  day  while 
crossing  the  Okhotsk  Sea  by  running  off  the  course  to  keep  the  Pro¬ 
gress  headed  to  the  sea  in  order  to  make  smoother  weather.  The  vessel 
was  of  course  light,  and  with  a  heavy  sea  running,  rolled  considerably. 
This  frightened  the  deer  and  made  them  restless.  They  would  not  lie 
down  until  worn-out,  and  then  the  smaller  ones  were  often  trampled 
upon  and  injured  by  the  larger  ones.  I  watched  the  deer  very  closely, 
together  with  my  two  Tunguse,  and  found  that  some  of  the  deer  would 
stand  up  and  walk  around  until  their  hind  legs  gave  way,  spreading 
out  sidewise  from  under  them.  In  doing  this  they  must  have  injured 
themselves  in  some  way,  for  they  never  seemed  to  regain  full  control 
of  their  hind  legs,  and  eveiy  deer  thus  affected  eventually  died,  even 
though  not  trampled  upon  by  the  others.  The  first  morning  after 
leaving  Ola  14  deer  were  found  dead  and  thrown  overboard.  After 
that  whenever  a  deer  was  found  lying  down  with  his  hind  legs  spread 
out  it  was  brought  on  deck  to  prevent  being  trampled  on  by  the  others, 
but  none  were  ever  able  to  stand  alone  afterward.  They  ate  well,  and 
some  lived  for  several  days,  but  all  eventually  died. 

The  Okhotsk  Sea  has  the  reputation  of  being  boisterous,  and  it  fully 
sustained  its  reputation  while  we  were  in  it,  but  we  expected  smooth 
weather  when  we  rounded  the  southern  end  of  Kamchatka  and  entered 
the  Bering  Sea.  After  passing  through  the  Kurile  Strait  and  heading 
northward  we  had  two  days  of  good  weather  and  the  deer  grew  more 
quiet,  appeared  to  pick  up,  and  the  daily  death  list  decreased  to  5, 
whereas  we  had  previously  thrown  overboard  as  high  as  25  in  one 
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da3r.  We  had  kept  well  under  the  Kamchatka  coast,  to  make  smooth¬ 
er  weather  in  case  of  a  westerly  wind,  but  after  our  two  days  of  good 
weather,  the  wind  came  out  strong  from  the  northeast,  and  soon  kicked 
up  a  nasty  sea,  causing  the  vessel  to  roll  badly.  By  the  time  we  had 
passed  Cape  Navarin  the  wind  had  shifted  and  was  blowing  strong 
from  the  northwest,  and,  having  the  whole  stretch  of  the  Anadyr  Gulf 
before  us,  we  now  had  a  bad  northwest  sea.  Our  course  lay  between 
Indian  Point  and  St.  Lawrence  Island,  but  we  headed  up  more  to  the 
sea,  and  pushed  the  Progress  all  she  would  go  so  as  to  get  across  the 
Gulf  and  under  the  land.  This  made  the  ship  a  little  easier,  but  even 
then  it  was  hard  on  the  deer.  We  made  the  land  near  Plover  Bay  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th,  and  stood  along  the  coast.  When  we  reached 
Indian  Point,  the  wind  was  north  and  light,  and  as  the  sea  appeared 
smooth  we  started  for  Port  Clarence. 

In  a  couple  of  hours,  however,  we  struck  rough  water  again,  so  we 
put  back  and  anchored  under  Indian  Point.  Here  we  learned  there 
had  been  a  storm  for  the  last  two  days  and  a  heavy  sea  had  been  run¬ 
ning.  We  therefore  remained  at  anchor  until  the  afternoon,  when  as 
the  sea  had  gone  down  perceptibly  we  started  again,  heading  just 
inside  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  so  as  to  keep  the  sea  on  the  bow.  Early 
the  following  morning  we  ran  under  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  and  thus 
had  smooth  water  to  Port  Clarence,  where  we  anchored  off  the  Teller  , 
Reindeer  Station,  Friday,  August  29.  The  last  few  days  had  been  1 
very  hard  on  the  deer,  and  when  we  reached  Port  Clarence  174  in  all 
had  succumbed,  and  but  254  of  the  original  428  were  landed  at  the  ; 
Teller  Reindeer  Station.  This  was  terrible  mortality,  and,  though  I 
had  expected  some  loss  on  the  voyage,  I  never  contemplated  losing 
such  an  extraordinary  number. 

One  cause  of  the  fatality  was  undoubtedly  the  rough  weather,  yet  I 
can  not  believe  it  was  the  main  reason,  because  in  1898,  when  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson  brought  500  sled  deer  across  the  Atlantic,  the  ship 
was  twenty-six  days  making  the  voyage  and  had  very  rough  weather, 
but  not  a  single  deer  died.  The  fact  that  these  500  deer  were  full- 
grown  and  shipped  in  the  spring,  while  of  the  428  brought  over  this 
fall  none  were  over  4  years  old,  has,  I  am  convinced,  some  bearing  on 
the  question.  As  my  428  deer  were  carefully  inspected  after  they  were 
hobbled,  I  am  convinced  they  were  in  good  condition.  They  were  well 
cared  for  on  board  ship,  had  plenty  of  good  moss  and  plenty  of  Avater. 
The  captain  of  the  Progress  was  very  solicitous  for  the  deer’s  welfare, 
and  paid  close  attention  to  the  ship,  both  night  and  day  holding  her  up 
to  the  sea  or  setting  the  sails  to  steady  her  as  much  as  possible,  yet  the 
deer  stood  the  trip  very  badly. 

In  considering  all  the  phases  of  this  question,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  most  of  the  deaths  resulted  from  a  combination  of  causes, 
some  of  which  can  be  guarded  against  in  any  future  shipments.  I  shall  . 
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enumerate  these  causes  under  four  heads  and  in  what  I  consider  the 
order  of  their  relative  importance.  First,  the  vitality  of  the  deer  in 
the  early  fall,  the  season  at  which  the  shipment  was  made;  second, 
the  age  of  the  deer;  third,  the  slipperiness  of  the  deck;  and  fourth,  the 
size  of  the  deer  pens. 

First.  Dr.  Francis  H.  Gambell,  general  superintendent  of  the  rein¬ 
deer  stations  in  Alaska,  in  his  medical  report  on  the  hoof  disease 
(page  91  of  the  Report  on  the  Introduction  of  Domestic  Reindeer  into 
Alaska,  1900),  states  that  “During  the  months  of  March,  April,  May, 
and  June  both  the  bucks  and  does  cast  their  large,  branching  antlers, 
and  nature  begins  immediately  to  renew  them.  It  is  wonderful  to  see 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  horns.  It  is  also  wonderful  to  think  of  the 
material  required  and  furnished  to  produce  such  an  outgrowth.  Surely 
it  can  not  be  wholly  assimilated  from  the  food  ingested,  for  that  would 
be  too  great  a  task  for  the  digestive  organs.  It  appears  that  nature  is 
not  relying  on  the  crude  material  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  great 
task.  Simultaneous  with  the  dropping  of  the  antlers  the  ramifications 
of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  bones  become  ingested  and  every  part  qf 
the  osseous  system  is  bathed  in  blood,  presumably  seeking  for  material 
for  the  new  antlers.  If  a  deer  is  killed  at  this  time  the  marrow  and 
bones  will  be  a  deep  red  instead  of  the  pinkish  color  commonly  seen. 
Accordingly,  it  would  seem  that  the  horns  are  grown  at  the  expense 
of  the  bony  framework.  It  would  naturally  follow  that  if  the  bones 
are  depleted  of  their  nourishment  there  is  a  loss  of  vitality."  So  long 
as  the  horns  continue  to  grow  this  loss  of  vitality  is  not  checked,  and 
as  the  horns  of  the  deer  do  not  cease  growing  and  become  hard  until 
about  the  middle  of  September,  the  month  of  August  (the  season  of 
the  year  when  the  deer  were  embarked  at  Ola)  found  the  animals  still 
weak,  and  less  able  than  at  other  times  to  withstand  the  strain  upon 
their  system  produced  by  a  rough  voyage. 

Second.  Not  understanding  the  above  conditions  at  the  time  I  pur¬ 
ls  chased  the  reindeer,  I  procured  animals  ranging  from  1  to  4  years  of 
[  age,  thinking  it  would  be  better  to  get  them  as  young  as  possible. 

I  The  Tunguse  deer-men  do  not  count  a  deer  full  grown  under  4  years, 
i  and  in  these  very  young  deer  the  system  is  probably  much  less  able  to 
i  withstand  the  loss  of  vitality  consequent  upon  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  new  horns  than  the  more  mature  animals. 

Third.  The  deck  upon  which  the  deer  were  penned  was  built  of  wood, 

■  and  though  it  was  well  covered  with  old  moss  after  the  first  day,  still 
|  the  urine  from  the  animals  rendered  it  more  or  less  slippery,  and  as 
;  the  deer  were  frightened  by  the  rolling  and  tossing  of  the  ship  and 
would  not  lie  down,  the  continual  effort  to  stand  wore  them  out,  and 
being  in  that  condition,  some  of  them  were  unable  to  keep  a  footing 

Ion  the  slippery  deck.  As  a  result,  their  long  and  slender  hind  legs 
slipped  out  sidewise  from  under  them,  and  they  sustained  injuries  from 
which  they  never  recovered. 

S  Dnr  QR _  1  1 
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Fourth.  The  428  deer  were  divided  more  or  less  equally  among  the 
live  pens  constructed  on  the  deer  deck,  so  that  there  were  80  or  more 
deer  in  each  pen.  This  allowed  too  much  room  to  roam  about  when 
they  were  restless,  and  very  likely  many  of  the  smaller  ones  were 
injured  by  being  trampled  upon  by  the  others. 

The  first  of  these  causes  can  not  be  . eliminated,  since  the  deer  must 
be  shipped  in  the  summer  or  early  fall,  when  the  new  horns  are  grow¬ 
ing,  for  that  is  the  only  time  the  northern  seas  are  open  to  navigation; 
but  the  effect  of  this  main  cause  can  be  minimized,  if  the  second  and 
third  are  removed,  by  selecting  deer  not  less  than  4  years  of  age  and 
keeping  the  deer  deck  well  covered  with  sand.  As  the  deer  breed  up 
to  10  years  of  age,  it  is  not  so  important,  after  all,  to  obtain  the  very 
young  animals. 

The  fourth  cause  has  no  relation  to  the  other  three,  and  can  be  easily 
eliminated  by  constructing  as  many  pens  on  board  the  ship  as  practi¬ 
cable,  in  order  to  have  as  few  deer  as  possible  in  one  pen,  though  this 
would  of  course  reduce  the  number  of  animals  a  particular  ship  could 
carry. 

In  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson’s  letter  from  Port  Clarence,  dated  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  reporting  my  arrival  at  that  place  with  the  deer,  he  states  that 
the  Lapp  herders  at  the  Teller  Reindeer  Station  attributed  the  loss  of 
the  deer  mainly  to  starvation,  saying  that,  though  there  was  plenty  of 
moss  on  board,  the  feeding-troughs  on  the  ship  were  too  high.  This  j 
I  can  not  believe,  because  the  troughs  were  but  a  foot  or  18  inches  I 
from  the  deck,  and  I  had  often  noticed  the  deer  eating  the  moss  in  the  ^ 
troughs  in  preference  to  that  which  had  fallen  loosely  on  the  deck. 
The  Lapps  based  their  belief  that  the  deer  had  died  from  starvation 
on  the  fact  that  when  they  cut  up  some  of  the  dead  deer  they  found 
little  or  no  marrow  in  the  shin  bones.  This  in  my  opinion  was  not 
due  to  a  lack  of  food,  but  to  a  condition  that  is  very  clearly  explained  j 
in  Dr.  Gambell’s  report  on  the  hoof  disease,  a  portion  of  which  I  have 
already  quoted. 

RETURN  TO  WASHINGTON. 

After  unloading  the  deer  at  the  Teller  Reindeer  Station  the  Progress  j 
left  Port  Clarence  September  1  on  her  return  to  Vladivostock.  Making 
a  stop  at  St.  Lawrence  Island  to  land  Dr.  E.  O.  Campbell  and  wife,  1 
who  had  been  taken  on  board  at  Port  Clarence  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Jackson,  we  proceeded  to  Anadyr  Bay,  anchoring  inside  the  Anadyn 
River  on  the  evening  of  the  3d.  The  nachalnik  had  gone  up  the  rivei 
to  Markova,  but  had  left  the  doctor  and  some  Cossacks  to  look  aftei 
the  Government  warehouses  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

In  this  immediate  vicinity  were  two  herds  of  reindeer,  each  owned  by 
a  community7  of  Chukchees,  one  numbering  about  1,500  and  the  othe: 
about  800.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  and  examine  these  ani 
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mals,  for  it  happened  to  be  the  time  for  the  fall  killing,  and  the  deer 
were  close  to  the  Chukchee  tents  on  the  shore.  These  deer  are  fully 
as  large  as  any  I  have  seen  in  Alaska,  though  not  quite  so  large  as  the 
Tunguse  deer.  They  were  of  the  same  breed  from  which  most  of  our 
Alaska  reindeer  have  sprung,  being  heavy  set',  with  short  legs,  like 
those  of  the  Teller  Station.  We  learned  that  there  were  much  larger 
herds  back  in  the  country,  some  being  owned  by  a  few  individuals,  but 
when  I  inquired  into  the  possibility  of  buying  a  large  number  at  one 
time,  the  result  was  very  unsatisfactory,  theChukchees  not  apparently 
being  able  to  grasp  the  idea  of  a  wholesale  transaction,  for  these  people 
have  heretofore  sold  their  deer  one  or  two  at  a  time.  The  doctor  who 
had  been  stationed  at  Anadyr  for  seven  years  and  understood  the 
natives  very  well,  was  of  the  opinion  that  to  obtain  a  number  of  deer 
at  Anadyr  they  must  be  purchased  during  the  winter  in  small  lots,  and 
then  specially  herded  until  shipment  could  be  made  in  the  spring,  but 
he  thought  there  were  one  or  two  merchants  at  Markova  who  might 
undertake  such  a  proposition.  I  showed  the  doctor  my  letter  from  the 
governor  at  Vladivostock,.and  sent  a  letter  to  thenachalnik,  requesting 
that  the  matter  be  looked  into,  saying  that  some  vessel  would  very 
likely  call  at  Anadyr  next  year  in  that  connection. 

The  Progress  then  proceeded  to  Ola,  where  we  landed  the  two  Tun¬ 
guse  deer  herders.  I  found  here  the  Tunguse,  Daniel  Goveril,  the 
reputed  owner  of  10,000  deer,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  arrange  for  the 
sale  of  a  number  of  these  animals.  He  explained  that  though  he  and 
his  two  brothers  owned  the  herd,  yet  there  were  a  large  number  of 
poor  Tunguse  in  his  country  who  were  at  times  entirely  dependent 
upon  his  herd  for  food,  and  he  feared  to  dispose  of  a  large  number  of 
his  deer.  Besides,  his  herd  was  very  wild,  and  being  kept  some  500 
miles  in  the  interior,  he  was  unwilling  to  undertake  the  task  of  driv¬ 
ing  them  to  a  shipping  place. 

Proceeding  from  Ola  to  Ay  an,  the  only  real  harbor  in  the  Okhotsk 
Sea,  I  learned  that  the  comparatively  few  deer  in  that  section  might 
be  bought  in  limited  numbers,  but  would  cost  $15  and  upward. 

From  Ayan  the  Progress  steamed  to  Vladivostock,  so  that  at  the 
time  of  leaving  the  deer  country  I  was  unable  to  arrange  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  any  large  number  of  deer  for  shipment  next  spring.  Besides 
this,  a  new  question  has  arisen,  which  must  be  disposed  of  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  further  with  the  transportation  of  deer  from  Siberia.  When 
the  Progress  called  at  Ola  on  her  return  trip  to  Vladivostock,  I  learned 
that  a  recent  order  had  been  received  from  the  Russian  Government 
forbidding  the  sale  of  any  more  deer  for  transportation  from  Siberia 
without  the  written  permission  in  each  case  of  the  governor  at  Vladi¬ 
vostock,  whose  authority  extends  all  along  the  coast  to  Bering  Straits. 
Had  any  of  the  Ola  deer  men  been  willing  to  arrange  for  a  future  pur¬ 
chase  of  deer,  this  would  of  course  have  prevented  such  arrangement. 
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On  my  arrival  at  Vladivostock,  September  24,  after  terminating  the 
charter  of  the  Progress ,  I  called  on  the  governor  and  inquired  into 
this  matter.  I  learned  that  the  order  forbidding  the  exportation  of 
deer  had  emanated  recently  from  the  Government  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  it  meant  that  special  permission  must  be  obtained  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  for  each  future  purchase,  and  that  a  limited  number  only  would 
be  permitted  to  be  exported  in  any  one  year,  this  number  not  to 
exceed,  say  400. 

Having  settled  up  all  accounts  in  connection  with  reindeer  matters, 

I  left  Vladivostock  October  1  and  proceeded  to  this  city  via  Nagasaki 
and  San  Francisco,  arriving  here  November  6. 

SUMMARY. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  the  past  year’s  experience,  we  find 
that  the  only  places  where  we  can  purchase  and  ship  desirable  deer  on 
the  coast  of  Siberia,  aside  from  the  region  about  Bering  Straits,  are 

Anadyr,  Ola,  and  Ayan.  , 

The  deer  of  the  Baron  Korfa  Bay  region  are  Koryak  deer,  and  are 
a  small,  inferior  breed.  The  greater  part  of  the  deer  in  the  Gishega 
region  are  also  of  the  Koryak  breed,  not  taking  into  consideration 
the  interior  Chukchee  deer  of  that  section.  There  are  some  of  the 
large  Tunguse  deer  around  Gishega,  it  is  true;  but,  even  if  they  could 
be  "purchased,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  ship  them,  for  m  the 
Gishega  Gulf  vessels  must  anchor  in  the  open  roadstead,  8  to  12  miles 
from  the  shore,  and  this  presents  too  many  difficulties  in  embarking 
the  deer.  To  purchase  Tunguse  deer  around  Gishega  and  drive  them 
to  Baron  Korfa  Bay  for  shipment  is  out  of  the  question,  for  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  not  practicable.  Baron  Korfa  Bay  is  a  Koryak 
country.  The  Koryaks  are  everywhere  reported  unreliable,  and  the 
Tunguse  can  not  be  persuaded  to  drive  deer  any  distance  into  the 

Koryak  country.  , 

We  must  therefore  turn  to  Anadyr,  Ola,  and  Ayan.  At  Anadyr 
the  deer  must  be  bartered  for,  and  this  necessitates  either  the  resi¬ 
dence  in  that  section  of  an  agent  of  this  department,  supplied  with  an 
ample  stock  of  trade  goods,  or  an  arrangement  with  some  Russian 
merchant  to  collect  the  deer.  In  either  case  an  entire  winter,  at  least, 
will  be  required  in  which  to  buy  the  deer,  and  the  number  that  might 
be  purchased  at  Anadyr  is  problematical.  At  Ayan  it  is  also  problem- . 
atical,  and  the  deer  would  cost  from  $15  upward,  probably  $20  a 
head.  At  Ola  the  entering  wedge  has  been  placed,  and  I  am  quite 
confident  that  at  least  500  can  be  purchased  there  at  $5  or  $6  a  head. 
But  to  buy  deer  at  Ola  will  necessitate  a  winter  trip  to  that  place, 
for  as  I  have  said  the  deer  men  are  not  willing  to  make  a  bargain 
before  the  worst  of  the  winter  has  passed. 
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To  transport  the  deer  from  either  Ola  or  Anadyr  to  Port  Clarence 
necessitates  chartering  a  steamer  for  at  least  fifty  days,  but  the 
expenses  would  be  less  from  Anadyr,  because  a  1,000-ton  ship  must 
be  used  from  Ola,  while  a  600-ton  ship  will  do  from  Anadyr,  for  the 
reason  that  the  latter  place  being  but  two  days  run  from  Port  Clarence 
the  deer  can  be  crowded.  The  difference  in  expense  would,  however, 
be  very  little,  say  $1,000,  so  that  we  may  say  that  it  would  cost  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  to  transport  500  deer  at  one  trip  from  either  of  these 
two  places.  The  cost  of  the  deer  at  Anadyr  and  Ola  would  be  practi¬ 
cally  about  the  same,  but  Ola  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  more  preferable 
place  from  which  to  ship,  for  while  the  deer  cost  a  little  more,  the 
transportation. costs  a  little  more,  and  it  means  a  winter  trip  to  either 
place.  The  deer  at  Ola  can  be  purchased  in  a  lump  and  with  money, 
whereas  the  deer  at  Anadyr  must  be  bartered  for  in  small  lots,  which 
requires  much  time.  In  case  the  Russian  Government  declines  to 
allow  more  than  500  to  be  exported  in  any  one  year  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  wishes  500  to  be  purchased  next  spring,  then  Ola  will  be  the 
best  place  to  obtain  them,  and  the  total  expense  of  500  bought  and 
transported  to  Alaska  will  be  about  $15,000,  the  greater  part  of  the 
expense  being  the  transportation  and  the  journey  of  an  officer  to  Ola 
in  the  winter. 

I  have  referred  in  another  part  of  this  report  to  a  merchant  of 
Okhotsk,  Mr.  W.  F.  Bushuyef,  whom  I  met  in  Yakutsk,  and  who 
expressed  his  willingness  to  enter  into  a  contract  to  deliver  500  or 
more  deer  at  Ola,  ready  for  shipment,  if  given  one  winter’s  notice. 
If  there  was  a  reasonable  certainty  that  Mr.  Bushuyef  could  fulfill 
such  a  contract,  the  matter  would  be  reduced  to  making  that  contract 
and  then  in  the  spring  sending  a  ship  to  transport  the  deer  to  Alaska. 
But  the  natives  with  whom  I,  supported  by  the  Russian  officials,  dealt, 
are  the  same  natives  with  whom  Mr.  Bushuyef  would  have  to  deal 
acting  as  a  private  party,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  conditions  at  Ola 
leads  me  to  believe  that  he  could  not  fulfill  such  a  contract  with  the 
reasonable  degree  of  certainty  that  would  be  necessary  to  warrant  the 
Department  chartering  a  ship  on  the  strength  of  that  contract. 

Thus  far  in  my  conclusions  I  have  referred  only  to  the  deer  on  the 
coast  of  Siberia.  I  here  are  in  the  interior  many  thousands  of  these 
animals,  and  though  in  my  recent  trip  I  had  not  sufficient  time  at  my 
disposal  to  get  in  direct  touch  with  the  interior  herds  and  their  own¬ 
ers,  I  have  gathered  sufficient  information  to  warrant  the  belief  that  a 
I  greater  number  of  reindeer  can  be  obtained  from  the  interior  herds 
than  from  the  herds  on  the  coast. 

While  the  purchasing  of  deer  in  the  interior  presents,  of  course, 
j;  greater  difficulties  than  on  the  coast,  since  it  involves  driving  the  ani- 
i  mals  to  the  coast  for  shipment,  these  difficulties  are  not  so  great  as  to 
)  be  insurmountable.  I  here  are  Russian  merchants  in  Siberia  whose 
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extensive  operations  bring  them  in  close  contact  with  the  natives  who 
own  the  large  herds  of  the  interior,  and  these  merchants  can,  I  believe, 
collect  the  deer  in  large  numbers  and  send  them  to  the  coast  for  ship¬ 
ment  if  they  can  be  convinced  that  it  will  be  profitable  for  them  to 
do  so. 

The  practical  solution,  therefore,  of  the  problem  of  obtaining  a 
large  number  of  deer  in  a  short  time  lies  in  placing  in  the  hands  of 
responsible  Russian  merchants  the  matter  of  collecting  the  deer  and 
getting  them  to  a  place  of  shipment,  thus  leaving  to  this  Bureau  simply 
the  question  of  transportation  to  Alaska. 

I  believe  this  can  be  done,  provided  the  necessary  permission  is 
obtained  from  the  Russian  Government,  and  by  sending  an  agent  to 
Siberia  early  this  winter  he  will  have  time  to  look  well  into  this  phase 
of  the  question  and  perhaps  make  satisfactory  arrangements. 

Very  respectfully, 


E.  P.  Bertholf, 

First  Lieutenant ,  Revenue-  Cutter  Service, 
Special  Disbursing  Agent ,  Department  of  the  Interior . 

(Through  Sheldon  Jackson,  LL.  D., 

General  Agent  of  Education  for  Alaska.) 


REINDEER  IN  SIBERIA. 

[Translated  from  Okhotsk-Kamchatka  Country,  published  in  1900,  by  Dr.  N.  W.  Schlunin.] 

The  Northern  reindeer  comes  from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  extending  to 
the  village  Yavino  on  Kamchatka  and  farther  south  of  Okhotsk.  It 
seldom  travels  singly,  but  in  small  herds.  It  remains  sometimes  for 
the  summer  in  deserted  places  of  Kamchatka,  where  we  once  happened 
to  kill  one  in  August,  on  the  east  shore  opposite  the  island  of  Star- 
itchkoff. 

A  domesticated  deer  is  an  invaluable  animal  to  the  native,  satisfying 
nearly  all  his  wants  in  life.  The  animals  vary  in  size  and  weight;  as, 
for  instance,  a  Kamchatka  and  Gigiga  reindeer  is  smaller  than  a  Gigiga 
wild  one;  a  Gigiga  male  deer  is  equal  in  size  to  an  Okhotsk  female  deer. 
An  Okhotsk  calf  (young  deer)  is  equal  in  size  to  a  Lamut  female  deer. 

In  winter  the  reindeer  feeds  exclusively  on  moss,  which  the  natives  j 
distinguish  in  five  different  kinds,  some  kinds  being  wholesome  in 
autumn,  others  in  spring.  In  summer  it  feeds  mostly  on  willow  leaves 
and  some  grass.  The  fondness  of  deer  for  mushrooms  is  so  great  that 
they  will  never  miss  a  chance  to  eat  them. 

They  herd  from  September  1  to  October.  The  fawning  season  lasts 
from  about  March  25  to  April  23.  Those  who  bear  latest  alwa}7s  retain  j 
their  horns  longest.  They  bring  forth  in  their  third  }^ear  one,  rarely 
two,  young  ones.  The  total  offspring  of  a  female  deer  is  reckoned  at 
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ten.  Some  deer  remain  sterile  and  are  called  ukatiams;”  they  are 
recognized  by  their  straight  horns  and  rough  shape.  The  horns  of  a 
newly  born  fawn  remain  soft  for  about  two  months,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  have  reached  one-quarter  of  their  full  length.  They  keep 
growing  until  the  deer  is  3  years  old,  and  the  forms  of  the  antlers  do 
not  change.  The  reindeer,  notwithstanding  its  endurance  of  the  cold 
and  travel,  suffers  badly  from  the  deer-fly  (i tabanus ),  as  well  as  from 
various  diseases.  This  fly  becomes  a  positive  scourge  for  the  animal. 

We  have  brought  from  our  travels  another  specimen  of  larva, 
which,  upon  examination  kindly' made  by  Mr.  Portchinsky,  proved  to 
belong  to  a  deer -fly  (Oedemagena  tarandi). 

The  Tungus  claim  that  there  are  certain  small  worms  in  the  willow 
leaves  which  upon  eating  the  deer  catches  the  disease.  This  disease 
is  called  the  tungus  “  edermian.”  The  animals  begin  to  cough,  become 
very  thin;  later  the  falling  out  of  hair  takes  place. 

Among  other  deer  diseases  we  will  mention  the  ukapata”or  the 
disease  of  horns,  the  “djach”  or  the  hoof  disease,  and  the  “tatar”  or 
scab  disease. 

The  kapata,  or  suppuration  on  the  root  of  the  horn,  which  results 
later  in  brain  inflammation,  is  caused  by  a  bruise  or  fracture  of  the  horn 
at  its  base  or  point.  In  the  first  instance  a  swelling  forms  around 
the  horn,  and  in  the  second  the  development  of  the  larva  (eggs)  of 
the  flies  takes  place,  which  reach  the  inside  through  the  winding  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  horn,  causing  the  infection. 

The  “djach”  first  begins  with  an  inflammation  and  small  swelling 
near  the  hoof,  which  causes  pain  in  the  small  hoof  gland,  located 
between  the  toes  above  the  hoof.  The  cause  of  it  is  unknown.  The 
Tungus  have  noticed  that  in  spring,  when  the  grass  begins  to  wither, 
owing  to  the  development  of  some  worm  the  size  of  a  pin  head,  the 
hoof  disease  appears  at  the  same  time.  At  first  the  disease  is  limited 
to  places  near  the  hoof,  producing  sores  and  boils;  later,  if  such  do 
not  open,  the  infection  of  the  chest  organs  begins  with  sores  under 
the  skin,  while  nearly  all  the  abdominal  organs  are  apparently  left 
untouched.  We  doubt  that  the  “  djach”  resembles  the  Glis  of  horned 
cattle,  it  is  probably  a  particular  and  different  disease. 

The  “tatar”  begins  with  an  itching  in  the  skin  and  a  subsequent 
falling  out  of  the  hair,  after  which  the  skin  resembles  a  kid  glove. 
Later  pimples  and  splits  appear,  which  are  covered  with  a  dry  peel. 
The  skin  taken  from  a  fallen  deer  is  pierced  with  little  holes,  as  if 
made  by  small  shot. 

There  is  one  more  parasitious  disease,  when  a  long  and  thin  worm, 
resembling  a  thread,  is  found  under  the  skin  of  a  deer.  The  meat  of 
a  deer  thus  infected  is,  the  Tungus  say,  gelatine-like,  and  they  have  a 
dislike  for  it. 

The  deer,  on  which  the  life  of  a  wandering  native  depends,  serves 
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the  latter  for  transportation  purposes,  although  at  present  there  is 
noticed  an  inclination  among*  the  Tungus  and  Koriaks  to  keep  dogs  for 
the  transportation  of  wood  and  for  trips  to  settlements,  for  it  is  known 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  approach  any  settlement  with  a  deer;  the 
dogs  upon  scenting  the  animal  will  break  away  from  their  chains  and 
attempt  to  tear  the  latter  to  pieces.  All  the  wandering  and  shifting 
from  one  place  to  another  at  a  distance  from  settlements  is  carried  on 
with  reindeer.  The  Koriak  likes  the  traveling  with  deer  as  well  as  the . 
animals  so  much  that  he  abhors  the  traveling  with  dogs. 

On  special  occasions  the  owner  of  a  herd  of  reindeer  hitches  his  best 
white  deer  to  a  light  sleigh  and  speeds  with  it  arrow-like  through  the 
open,  without  distinguishing  ravines,  hollows,  and  hillocks.  Throwing 
back  its  horns  and  shoving  out  its  tongue,  the  animal  stretches  itself 
and  makes  big  jumps,  throwing  back  piles  of  snow.  On  a  hard,  smooth 
road  the  hoof  of  a  deer  does  not  sink;  otherwise,  in  most  cases,  it 
sinks  in  where  a  dog  would  hardly  leave  a  trace  of  its  nails.  This 
hazardous  driving  on  small  distances  is  characterized  by  its  speed,  and 
one  must  be  very  skillful  to  keep  to  his  seat,  especially  when  the  speed 
often  reaches  14  to  18  versts  per  hour.  Such  speed  tires  the  animal 
very  much  and  sometimes  ruins  it  entirely. 

Such  riding,  however,  is  exceptional  and  should  not  be  taken  into 
consideration,  as  it  is  rather  a  sport  than  a  necessity.  The  Oust-Maisky 
Tungus,  going  from  Nelkan  to  Ay  an  for  tea,  usually  arrives  there  in 
six  or  seven  days.  With  a  load  of  tea,  the  distance  is  covered  in 
approximately  twelve  days,  or  by  six  hours  of  daily  travel  at  Si  versts 
per  hour. 

The  wandering  ^Koriaks,  although  not  being  obliged  to  furnish  trans¬ 
portation,  readily  consent  to  let  deer  vehicles  not  only  for  money,  but 
even  free  of  charge,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  Gishega  missionary,  whom 
they  don’t  even  like.  A  deer  vehicle  with  two  deer  usually*  runs  in  the 
start  at  a  good  speed  of  7  to  8  versts  per  hour,  but  the  animals  soon 
tire.  We  had  no  chance  to  experiment  with  very  fast  riding,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  statements  of  Tungus  it  is  possible  to  make,  with  the  same 
deer,  about  150  versts  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  by  changing  deer  on 
the  way  250  versts. 

The  winter  deer  vehicle  differs  from  that  of  the  dogs’  by  simply 
being  somewhat  larger.  A  pair  of  reindeer  (males)  usually  haul  15  to 
25  poods  of  freight.  A  deer  does  not  serve  for  transportation  and 
traveling  purposes  more  than  ten  years. 

The  reindeer  are  loaded  and  ridden  on  the  shoulder  blades  and  even 
neck.  The  reindeer  saddle  is  so  small  that  it  is  only  possible  to  keep 
on  it  after  a  good  practice.  In  addition  it  has  no  stirrups  or  saddle- 
girth,  and  is  but  tied  with  a  thin  leather  string.  A  leather  strap, 
which  clasps  the  animal’s  neck,  is  a  substitute  for  a  bridle.  Owing  to 
the  motion  of  the  reindeer’s  back,  caused  by  the  thick  and  short  hair 
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on  it  and  by  the  fat  under  the  skin,  the  riding  a  reindeer  is  very  incon¬ 
venient  and  unsafe. 

A  reindeer  is  of  more  importance  to  a  wandering  native  than  a  dog 
to  a  settled  one.  The  deer  does  not  only  carry  the  wandering  native, 
but  also  feeds,  clothes,  and  warms  him.  Reindeer  breeding,  if  it  does 
not  require  the  storing  of  food  and  the  building  of  winter  premises, 
as  is  the  case  with  horse  and  horned  cattle  breeding,  is,  nevertheless,  a 
more  difficult  task  than  the  latter  two.  The  main  difficulties  of  rein¬ 
deer  breeding  consist  in  the  daily  and  constant  watching  of  the  ani¬ 
mals,  which  scatter  on  the  vast  plains  in  search  of  food  or  disperse  in 
different  directions  on  account  of  a  snow  storm,  or,  if  lacking  proper 
watch,  they  fall  a  prey  to  wolves,  which  track  the  deer. 

Big  herds  of  reindeer  eat  up  the  moss  very  rapidly;  as  moss  forms 
most  of  their  food  in  winter,  the  owner  is  forced  to  search  for  new 
pastures.  According  to  statements  of  Koriaks  and  Tungus,  the  moss 
on  the  pastures  requires  three  years  to  grow  again.  Some  Koriak 
herds  number  from  10,000  to  18,000  head,  and  owing  to  scarcity  of 
moss  they  are  obliged  to  divide  their  herds  into  parts,  and  also  to  con¬ 
stantly  change  places.  On  the  Gishega  plains  alone  were  named  the 
following  Tungus  and  Koriaks  who  possess  big  herds:  Ammiauzgin, 
4,000;  Vatchagirin,  5,000;  Khatting,  10,000;  Okko,  12,000;  Anna, 
6,000;  Aphanasy,  4,000;  Allalog  &  Son,  12,000;  Kulie,  15,000; 
Typega,  5,000;  Alvatchi,  5,000;  Khatchilucht  &  Bro.,  10,000;  Ermito, 
5,000,  and  the  Tungus:  Michael,  5,000;  his  brother,  3,000;  Elijah, 
6,000;  Theodor,  15,000;  Abraham,  18,000.  A  total  of  140,000  head. 

In  summer  the  reindeer  food  is  more  abundant,  as  the  animal  feeds 
mostly  on  willow  leaves,  grass,  and  mushrooms,  but  then  in  warm 
weather  it  suffers  more  than  at  other  times.  Besides  its  suffering 
from  stings  of  mosquitoes  and  midges,  which  cause  chlorosis,  it  suffers 
from  the  Utabanus”  flies,  the  mere  sound  of  which  brings  the  animal 
into  a  furious  state  of  nervousness.  Two  groups  of  these  hard¬ 
winged  insects  pursue  the  reindeer  for  the  purpose  of  laying  their 
eggs  under  its  skin  or  in  the  nose  cavity,  where  later  the  worms 
develop,  in  the  following  spring  turning  into  hard-winged  insects. 

Of  reindeer  diseases  we  have  alread}r  spoken. 

Besides  suffering  from  disease,  the  reindeer  has  to  withstand  severe 
winters  and  heavy  snows.  The  winter  of  1896-97  proved  the  bad 
effects  of  these.  It  distinguished  itself  by  unusual  severity  and  fre¬ 
quent  snowstorms,  many  of  which  we  experienced  during  our  travels. 
All  the  moss  fields  were  piled  up  with  snow  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
reindeer  could  not  pierce  to  the  moss  with  their  hoofs.  The  natives 
were  forced  by  these  misfortunes  to  shift  from  the  plains  to  the  sea¬ 
shore  in  the  hope  of  finding  less  snow  there;  unfortunately  it  turned 
out  to  be  the  same  everywhere. 
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The  reindeer  furnishes  the  wandering  native  the  following  products 
and  materials: 

(1)  First  of  all  the  chief  nourishment  is  the  meat,  which  is  usually 
cooked,  but  Tungus  cut  it  into  small,  thin  pieces,  which  are  dried  in 
the  sun  in  summer  and  on  a  wood  pile  in  winter.  The  natives  eat 
meat  in  large  quantities.  A  deer  of  average  size  furnishes  from  4  to 
5  poods’  weight  of  meat  and  bones,  which  support  a  small  family  for 
two  days.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  dogs  one  deer  per  day  is  also 
required. 

(2)  The  fat  is  partly  eaten  up  with  the  meat  and  partly  collected, 
and,  after  having  been  melted,  is  employed  foi  light.  In  a  small  pot, 
made  out  of  stone  or  tin,  it  burns  very  brightly  and  does  not  produce 
much  smoke,  which  does  not  suit  the  Koriaks,  as  much  smoke,  as 
from  seal  fat,  is  needed  by  them  for  the  smoking  of  skins,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  further  below.  The  marrow  of  the  deer  bones  and  of  the 
tongues  form  a  dainty  dish  for  the  native,  first,  in  its  raw  state,  and 
second,  when  cooked  or  smoked. 

(3)  Of  the  most  importance  is  the  hide,  which  has  three  grades. 
The  hides  of  fawns,  either  taken  out  of  the  womb  or  from  such  as  died 
soon  after  birth,  are  called  66  vyporotok;”  owing  to  the  tenderness  of 
their  hair,  such  skins  are  used  as  lining  for  warm  clothes.  A  one-half 
year  old  deer  furnishes  a  hide  called  a  p}^shik,”  which  is  considered 
best  for  fur  clothing.  The  hide  of  a  grown  deer,  in  its  untamed  state, 
is  used  for  bedding  purposes.  The  skin  from  the  legs  is  especially 
used  for  making  shoes,  which  are  called  “kamassos.” 

The  hides  are  also  subjected  to  various  processes  of  dressing  for 
different  domestic  purposes.  We  wish  to  remark,  however,  that  all 
the  work  and  care  of  the  dressing  of  deer  hides,  the  making  of  shoes, 
dresses,  and  also  thread  out  of  the  sinew,  forms  the  main  duty  of  the 
women  in  winter. 

Observing  the  lives  of  the  natives,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  we 
have  always  wondered  at  the  assiduity,  inventiveness,  and  a  certain 
taste  which  the  native  women  manifest,  and  especially  those  of  the 
Koriak  tribe,  in  household  matters.  We  will  take,  for  instance,  the 
“koochlianka,”  which,  in  order  to  be  made  from  a  deer  hide,  must 
necessarily  be  first  well  dried  and  aired,  after  which  the  women, 
spreading  the  hide  on  a  board  with  the  hair  facing  down,  scrape  the 
upper  surface  with  a  knife,  removing  whatever  fat,  dry  pieces  of  flesh, 
and  sinew  may  be  left.  After  such  manipulation  the  hide  becomes 
soft  and  suitable  for  sewing.  The  same  means  are  employed  for 
dressing  “vyporotoks”  and  “pyshik”  hides. 

The  dark  and  colored  hides  are  used  mostly  for  traveling  4  4  kooch- 
liankas,”  and  the  light  colored  for  fur  lining.  In  order  to  make  thei 
latter  pliable  they  are  subjected  to  a  more  careful  and  finer  dressing,  j 
This  is  done  by  the  women  beating  and  rubbing  them  with  a  special  j 
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stone  called  “khalbol”  and  then  scraping  the  skin  with  an  ,4aut,” 
which  is  a  round  knife  placed  in  the  center  of  a  handle.  Sometimes 
the  inside  of  a  fine  koochlianka  is  dyed  in  a  light  brick  color.  The 
dye  is  prepared  as  follows: 

One  color  of  peel  is  taken  from  alder  trees,  and  often  peel  from 
poplar  trees  is  also  added,  the  quantity  of  which  depends  on  the  color 
that  is  wanted.  The  above  is  boiled  in  water,  in  which,  after  being 
strained,  the  hide  is  placed,  or  which  is  applied  to  the  hide  by  hand. 
After  this  the  hide  is  folded  in  four,  with  hair  on  the  outside,  and  is 
left  to  lay  for  a  while,  and  then  it  is  kneeded  by  hand.  Later,  when 
the  hide  dries  up,  it  is  crumpled  up  with  the  feet  until  it  obtains  an 
even  softness  all  over. 

If  a  black  color  is  desired  on  the  inside  of  the  skin,  then  to  the  alder- 
peel  mixture  the  Koriaks  simply  add  dirty  water  which  is  left  in  the 
basin  of  the  grinding  stone,  and  apply  this  solution  to  the  skin. 
Especially  for  hair  dying  the  fatty  matter  must  be  entirely  removed. 
For  that  purpose  the  skins  must  be  well  washed  in  soap  water  or  an 
infusion  of  ashes,  upon  which  an  even  coloring  is  obtained. 

Hides  thus  dyed  serve  for  adornments  of  koochliankas,  kamleykas, 
oupovanas,  and  aprons. 

The  dressing  of  a  44  rovdooga  ”  is  more  complicated  and  requires 
more  time.  If  a  rovdooga  is  wanted  for  covering  a  hut  or  to  serve 
simply  as  a  cover,  then  not  much  pains  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  a 
hide.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  deer  hide  is  sometimes 
pierced  with  little  holes  as  a  result  of  an  extensive  development  of  the 
larva  (worms)  of  the  insect.  The  deer  is  sometimes  killed  before  these 
worms  have  fully  developed  and  worked  their  way  out  through  the 
skin.  Looking  through  such  a  skin  at  a  light  it  has  the  appearance 
of  some  strange  mosaic  and  after  dressing  looks  uneven  and  shaggy. 
It  is  still  worse,  however,  if  the  worms  have  already  worked  their 
way  out  from  under  the  skin,  leaving  in  the  places  of  their  develop¬ 
ment  big  holes.  Such  skins  soon  tear  apart  and  do  not  protect  from 
rain.  To  select  a  deer  hide  entirely  free  of  holes  is  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult,  as  in  the  course  of  a  summer  the  insect  will  have  succeeded  in 
laying  a  number  of  its  eggs  under  the  skin  of  the  animal. 

The  dressing  of  a  rovdooga  skin  begins  with  the  smoking  of  the 
same.  For  this  purpose  the  latter  is  sometimes  hung  up  in  the  hut 
near  or  over  a  wood  pile  or  a  burning  pot  with  seal  oil,  but  in  most 
cases  preliminarily  serves  as  a  bed  curtain,  which  in  the  course  of  the 
winter  will  have  been  well  smoked  through.  In  such  a  way  the  native 
prepares  a  rovdooga  exclusively  for  his  own  use,  while  those  for  sale 
he  prepares  by  a  simpler  method.  After  it  is  kneaded  and  the  veins 
torn  off  by  the  use  of  an  44aut”  the  hide  is  hung  up  above  a  wood  pile 
for  about  ten  hours  or  a  whole  day.  It  is  then  moistened  with  warm 
water,  rolled  up  with  the  hair  inside  and  is  left  till  morning,  when  the 
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removal  of  the  hair  with  an  “aut”  having  a  long  handle  begins.  The 
hair  removes  easily,  as  the  skin  becomes  tainted  with  the  damp  during 
the  night.  The  hair  can  be  removed  still  faster  and  better  if  the  hide 
from  a  deer  just  killed  is  rolled  up  with  the  inside  out  and  left  in  a 
warm  place.  On  the  following  day  all  the  hair  is  easily  removed. 

The  further  dressing  of  a  rovdooga  depends  upon  the  purpose  for 
which  made.  If  it  is  designed  for  a  cover  against  rain  it  is  only  a  little 
dried  and  crumpled,  but  necessarily  smoked,  to  prevent  it  from  sour¬ 
ing  on  account  of  rain  and  dampness.  If  a  rovdooga  is  designed  for 
the  various  domestic  wants,  for  instance,,  tar  basses,  aprons,  kamleykas, 
and  oupovanas,  it  is  then  most  carefully  scraped  out  with  an  u  aut,”  is 
well  crumpled  several  times,  and  in  order  to  make  it  still  more  pliable 
it  is  twice  greased  with  a  mass  composed  of  deer  and  fish  livers.  After 
such  manipulation  it  is  left  rolled  up  for  a  few  hours  and  then  is  again 
kneaded  with  a  khalbol.  At  last  the  rovdooga  has  the  appearance  of 
fine  chamois.  It  is  sold  at  li  rubles  by  trading;  to  translate  into  a  com¬ 
prehensible  language,  it  means  for  1  brick  of  tea  or  1  pound  of  Rus¬ 
sian  “  papushka.”  The  dressing  of  the  skins  requires  two  to  four 
days,  or,  in  other  words,  a  woman’s  labor  is  valued  at  10  to  15  copecks 
per  day.  A  bedding,  i.  e.,  a  deer  hide  in  its  raw  state,  is  valued  here 
at  50  to  60  copecks.  A  rovdooga  is  also  dyed  and  used  in  that  form 
for  tarbasses,  pants,  and  gloves. 

After  an  ordinary  dressing  a  rovdooga  is  first  of  all  smoked  for 
about  three  to  four  hours  on  rotten  larch  leaves,  and  then  it  is  folded 
up  and  left  to  saturate  well  with  smoke.  Later  it  is  placed  in  an 
ordinary  cold  solution  of  alder  peel,  and  when  it  becomes  well  soaked 
is  rubbed  well  with  dirt  from  the  grinder  by  the  aid  of  a  rabbit  foot 
or  a  piece  of  deer  hide,  and  is  dried.  If  the  dying  is  uneven  and  faint 
the  same  operation  is  repeated  again. 

u  Kamassa”  is  called  the  part  of  the  hide  which  is  taken  off  the  legs. 
It  is  especially  used  for  making  shoes,  as  it  does  not  get  wet  or  stick  to 
the  snow.  A  piece  of  dry  kamassa  soon  becomes  soft  in  the  hands  of 
an  experienced  Koriak  woman.  In  this  case,  besides  the  usual  knead¬ 
ing  and  scraping,  another  process  for  softening  is  employed,  which  is 
a  purely  primitive  one.  After  the  usual  manipulations  the  woman 
crumples  it  with  her  teeth,  moistening  it  at  the  same  time  with  saliva. 
To  have  some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  the  work  it  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  one  pair  of  tarbasses  requires  twelve  to  sixteen 
pieces  of  kamassa,  and  a  pair  of  long  ones  twenty -five  to  thirty  pieces, 
which  the  woman  has  to  work  upon  for  two  to  three  weeks,  neglecting 
for  a  while  her  house  work.  In  trading,  in  accordance  with  the  finish 
and  color,  a  pair  of  tarbasses  is  sold  for  3  rubles,  i.  e.,  for  2  to  3 
bricks  of  tea. 

The  sinews  are  also  taken  off  the  deer  legs  and  are  dried;  the  women 
make  thread  out  of  them,  which  is  used  exclusively  for  sewing  shoes, 
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clothes,  carpets,  and  oupovanas.  There  is  no  cotton  thread  for  sale, 
and  we  will  remark  that  ordinary  thread  would  not  suit  these  pur¬ 
poses  and  especially  for  sewing  tarbasses,  for  in  summer  as  well  as 
in  autumn  the  shoes  of  the  natives  are  constantly  damp  from  the 
marshy  ground,  and  b}^  ordinary  sewing  a  pair  of  tarbasses  could  not 
be  worn  one  month,  as  the  thread  would  decay. 

The  dressing  of  sinews  begins  with  their  first  being  split  into  narrow 
strips  and  then  divided  into  fibers,  which  are  twisted  and  rolled  by  hand. 
This  is  rather  trying  work.  In  a  day,  as  we  chanced  to  witness,  a 
woman  can  prepare  fifty  to  one  hundred  threads,  each  about  two- 
quarters  in  length. 

The  splitting  of  sinews  and  preparing  thread  from  the  same  is 
employed  by  the  Koriaks  as  good  test  of  the  patience  and  skill  of  a 
newly  wedded  woman. 

(T)  The  deer’s  blood  is  also  utilized.  For  this  purpose  the  old 
method  of  killing  the  deer  was  carried  on  by  the  Tungus.  A  noose 
was  usually  thrown  around  the  animal’s  neck  and  tied  to  a  tree,  then 
placing  a  stick  along  the  animal’s  body  it  was  dragged  back  and  thus 
strangled.  This  was  done  with  the  purpose  of  avoiding  loss  of  the 
blood,  which  is,  however,  not  eaten  by  all  natives.  At  present  the 
deer  is  simply  being  slaughtered  with  a  knife,  which  is  stuck  into  the 
animal’s  heart,  but  the  blood  is  carefully  collected  in  a  separate  vessel 
and  is  afterwards  used  for  food.  Blood  that  has  flowed  into  the  viscus 
(inside)  is  left  for  some  time  in  the  hide  in  order  to  soften  the  latter 
and  then  serves  for  dog  food. 


OFFICIAL  PAPERS  RELATING  TO  LIEUT.  E.  P.  BERTHOLF’S  EXPEDI¬ 
TION  TO  SIBERIA. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education,  Alaska  Division, 

Washington ,  I).  C. ,  December *  29,  1900. 

Sir:  At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Russian 
Government,  in  1896,  granted  permission  for  this  Bureau  to  send 
agents  into  Siberia  for  the  purchase  of  reindeer.  But  experience  has 
shown  that  unless  the  reindeer  are  purchased  beforehand  and  collected 
near  ports  on  the  coast,  the  United  States  steamer  is  delayed  too  long 
in  the  process  of  effecting  these  preliminaries,  and  the  consequence  is 
1  that  the  short  season  in  which  the  transfer  of  reindeer  is  possible  in 
these  northern  seas  passes  away  with  slender  results.  I  am  informed 
that  in  Siberia,  around  the  northern  end  of  Okhotsk  Sea,  is  a  breed  of 
1  reindeer  much  larger  than  those  we  have  been  purchasing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bering  Straits.  I  am  also  informed  that  First  Lieut. 
Ellsworth  P.  Bertholf,  of  the  United  States  Revenue-Cutter  Service, 
Treasury  Department,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the  purchase 
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of  reindeer  for  this  Bureau,  has  signified  a  willingness  to  go  to  Siberia 
this  winter  to  gather  needful  information  concerning  these  larger 
reindeer,  and  if  possible  procure  a  number  for  the  herds  now  in 
Alaska. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  been  consulted  and  has  expressed 
his  willingness  to  detail  this  officer  for  this  duty  for  such  length  of 
time  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  same.  The  work  will  prob¬ 
ably  require  from  six  to  ten  months. 

The  salary  of  Lieutenant  Bertholf  will  be  paid,  as  usual,  from  the 
regular  appropriation  of  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service  for  that  purpose. 
His  traveling  expenses  while  on  this  duty  will  be  paid  from  the  rein¬ 
deer  fund  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  $5,000  shall  be  set  aside  from 
this  fund  for  such  traveling  expenses  and  the  purchase  of  such  rein¬ 
deer  as  he  may  be  able  to  procure. 

I  have  the  honor,  therefore,  to  request  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  be  asked  to  direct  First  Lieut.  Ellsworth  P.  Bertholf  to  report 
in  person  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  temporary  duty  in  Siberia 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  this  Bureau  in  procuring  reindeer. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Treasury  Department,' 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington ,  January  0,  1901. 

Sir:  You  are  hereby  detached  from  the  United  States steamer  Bear, 
and  will  report  in  person  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  tem¬ 
porary  duty  under  that  Department;  this  assignment  to  continue  until 
otherwise  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

You  will  acknowledge  the  receipt  hereof. 

Respectfully,  O.  L.  Spaulding, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

First  Lieut.  E.  P.  Bertholf,  R.  C.  S. , 

Washington ,  I).  C. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington ,  D.  (?.,  December  26,  1900. 

Sir:  In  the  furtherance  of  the  work  of  this  Bureau  in  procuring 
reindeer  in  Alaska,  I  am  arranging  to  send  Lieut.  Ellsworth  P.  Ber- , 
tholf,  of  the  United  States  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  via  St.  Petersburg 
to  Siberia  to  gather  needed  information  concerning  the  larger  breed 
of  reindeer  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  and,  if  prac- 
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ticable,  procure  a  number  of  the  same  to  cross  with  the  smaller  breed 
in  Alaska.  As  it  is  important  that  he  be  provided  with  letters  of 
introduction,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  a  letter  be  written  the 
Secretary  of  State  requesting  that  he  give  Lieut.  Ellsworth  P.  Ber- 
tholf,  United  States  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  a  letter  of  introduction 
and  recommendation  to  the  American  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  further  request  that  he  solicit  from  the  Russian  ambassador  a  letter 
commending  Lieut.  Ellsworth  P.  Bertholf  to  the  courtesies  of  the 
Russian  governor  of  eastern  Siberia. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington ,  D.  C. ,  January  3 ,  1901. 

First  Lieut.  Ellsworth  P.  Bertholf,  R.  C.  S., 

Washington ,  I).  C. 

Sir:  Having  been  detailed  by  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  duty  with  this  Bureau  in  connection  with  the  introduction 
of  domestic  reindeer  into  Alaska,  you  are  informed  that  since  this 
experiment  has  been  in  progress  the  various  expedients  resorted  to  by 
this  Bureau  for  the  purchase  of  reindeer  in  Siberia  for  Alaska  because 
of  the  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome  have  only  secured  about  1,000 
deer.  With  the  exception  of  the  186  reindeer  brought  over  in  1899,  all 
the  reindeer  imported  into  Alaska  from  Siberia  have  been  brought 
over  by  the  revenue  cutter  Bear ,  at  such  times  as  she  could  be  spared 
from  her  regular  duties. 

Owing  to  the  short  time  each  season  that  this  vessel  can  devote  to 
the  work,  and  the  fact  that  the  deer  must  be  bartered  for  in  small  lots 
at  different  places,  the  process  of  importing  deer  has  progressed  very 
slowly,  and  in  the  eight  years  that  this  work  has  been  in  progress  but 
997  reindeer  have  been  brought  into  Alaska  from  Siberia.  From 
these  997  deer  have  sprung  the  present  herd  of  3,323. 

The  useful  and  important  part  these  reindeer  will  play  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Alaska  has  been  so  fully  demonstrated  during  the  past  four 
years  that  there  have  been  many  applications  from  private  parties  who 
are  desirous  of  obtaining  reindeer,  and  who  wished  to  purchase  from 
the  Government  such  numbers  as  will  enable  them  to  start  herds  for 
commercial  purposes.  As  the  limited  number  of  deer  now  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Government  will  not  allow  of  this,  it  is  the  desire  of  this 
Bureau  to  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  deer  to  place  this  important 
industry  on  a  firm  and  lasting  footing. 
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The  conditions  are  so  favorable  that  the  reindeer  born  in  Alaska  are 
much  larger  and  heavier  than  the  parent  stock  from  northern  Siberia, 
from  which  they  have  sprung.  This  Bureau  has  reason  to  believe  that 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Okhotsk  Sea  a  breed  of  reindeer  flourishes 
that  is  larger  in  stature  than  those  we  have  been  importing  from 
northern  Siberia,  and  it  desires  for  this  reason  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
reindeer  from  those  herds. 

You  are  therefore  directed  to  proceed  via  St.  Petersburg  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  make  thorough  investigation 
into  this  subject,  collecting  such  information  and  data  as  may  aid  this 
Bureau  in  prosecuting  the  work,  and,  if  practicable,  to  purchase  a 
number  of  reindeer  and  cause  them  to  be  driven  to  Admiral  Skobolof 
Harbor,  Baroness  Korfa  Bay,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  provided 
the  reindeer  can  reach  this  point  not  later  than  May  15,  1901. 

With  a  view  to  facilitating  your  work  you  will  be  appointed  a 
special  disbursing  agent  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  $5,000  will 
be  placed  at  your  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses 
of  this  work.  You  are  informed  that  you  are  entitled  to  be  reim¬ 
bursed  for  expenses  incurred  in  traveling  from  the  U.  S.  S.  Bear , 
Seattle,  Wash.,  to  this  city  to  consult  concerning  this  work. 

It  is  promised  by  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
a  vessel  of  the  United  States  Revenue-Cutter  Service  shall  call  at  Bar¬ 
oness  Korfa  by  May  15,  1901,  or,  if  the  ice  should  prevent,  as  soon 
after  May  15  as  practicable.  The  vessel  will  take  on  board  and  trans¬ 
port  to  Alaska  a  number  of  the  reindeer  you  may  have  collected. 
Should  you  not  communicate  with  the  vessel  by  May  15,  the  commander 
of  the  vessel  will  understand  that  you  have  been  unable  to  get  there, 
and  have  left  the  country  by  some  other  route. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  general  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  I 
will  take  passage  on  this  vessel,  and  you  will  place  yourself  in  commu-  i 
nication  with  him  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  and  receive  his  further 
directions  for  the  performance  of  this  work. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 


W.  T.  Harris, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington ,  January  J,  1901. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  3d  instant  asking  that  this  Department  may  facilitate  the  mission 
of  Lieut.  Ellsworth  P.  Bertholf,  of  the  United  States  Revenue-Cutter 
Service,  who  has  been  selected  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  information  concerning  the  reindeer  of  the 
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region  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and,  if  practicable, 
of  securing  a  number  of  them  to  cross  with  the  smaller  breed  in  Alaska. 

In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  letter  introducing  Lieutenant 
Bertholf  to  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  in 
Russia. 

I  have  also  instructed  the  United  States  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg 
to  aid  him  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

David  J.  Hill, 

Acting  Secretary. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington ,  January  f  1901. 
His  Excellency  Charlemagne  Tower, 

St.  Petersburg. 


Sir:  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  selected  Lieut.  Ellsworth  P. 
Bertholf,  of  the  United  States  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  information  concerning  the  reindeer  of  the  region  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and,  if  practicable,  of  securing  a 
number  of  them  to  cross  with  the  smaller  breed  in  Alaska. 

Lieutenant  Bertholf  will  proceed  to  Siberia  via  St.  Petersburg. 

You  will  advise  the  Russian  Government  of  the  nature  of  his  mission, 
and  request  such  letters  to  the  proper  officials  as  will  facilitate  his 
efforts. 

I  have  given  Lieutenant  Bertholf  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  diplo¬ 
matic  and  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  in  Russia. 

I  am,  etc., 


David  J.  Hill, 

Acting  Secretary . 


i 


Department  of  State. 

Washington ,  Jannary  1901. 

To  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers 

of  the  United  States  in  Russia. 

Gentlemen:  At  the  instance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  I  take 
pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Lieut.  Ellsworth  P.  Bertholf.  of  the 
United  States  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  who  is  proceeding  to  eastern 
Siberia  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  information  concerning  the  rein¬ 
deer  of  the  region  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and,  if 
practicable,  of  securing  a  number  of  them  to  cross  with  the  smaller 
breed  in  Alaska. 

You  will  as  far  as  lies  in  your  power  facilitate  Lieutenant  Bertholf- s 
mission. 

1  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

David  J.  Hill, 

Acting  Secretary. 


S.  Doc.  98 - 12 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington ,  January  3,  1901. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  P.  Bertholf, 

First  Lieutenant ,  United  States  Revenue-  Cutter  Service. 

Sir:  In  connection  with  your  duties  in  the  purchase  of  reindeer  in 
Siberia,  you  are  hereby  designated  a  special  disbursing  agent  and 
required  to  file  an  official  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  $10,000. 

Very  respectfully, 

Thos.  Ryan,  Acting  Secretary. 

(Through  the  Commissioner  of  Education.) 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington ,  January  J  1901. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sir:  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  I 
have  the  honor  to  request  that  First  Lieut.  E.  P.  Bertholf,  of  the 
Revenue-Marine  Service,  who  has  been  detailed  to  proceed  to  eastern 
Siberia  via  St.  Petersburg  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  reindeer, 
and  has  been  designated  by  this  Department  a  special  disbursing  agent 
and  required  to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  $10,000,  be  granted  special 
permission  to  receive  and  retain  in  his  possession  the  sum  of  $5,000 
with  which  to  meet  the  expense  of  travel  and  to  make  the  proposed 
purchases. 

Very  respectfully,  Thomas  Ryan, 

Acting  Secretary. 


Treasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington ,  January  5 ,  1901. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  for  transmission  to  First 
Lieut.  E.  P.  Bertholf,  of  the  Revenue-Marine  Service,  letter  of  this 
date,  authorizing  him  to  keep  in  his  hands,  at  his  own  risk,  of  funds 
advanced  to  him  for  disbursement  while  acting  as  special  disbursing 
agent  in  eastern  Siberia,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  at  any  time  $5,000. 

This  action  is  taken  in  compliance  with  your  request,  dated  4th 
instant. 

Respectfully,  L.  J.  Gage,  Secretary. 


Treasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington ,  January  11 ,  1901. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  I  have  to  acknowledge  receipt,  by  reference  from  you,  of  the 
official  bond  of  E.  P.  Bertholf  as  special  disbursing  agent  for  the 
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Interior  Department.  The  said  bond,  which  is  given  in  the  penal  sum 
of  $10,000,  and  bearing  date  of  January  3,  1901,  will  be  placed  on  file 
in  this  office. 

Respectfully,  L.  J.  Gage,  Secretary. 

February  18,  1901. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  dispatch 
received  from  Lieut.  E.  P.  Bertholf,  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  who,  in 
the  progress  of  his  mission  to  gather  information  concerning  reindeer 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  has  reached  St.  Petersburg. 

To  explain  the  dispatch,  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  letter  of 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  January  4,  to  his  excellency  Charle¬ 
magne  Tower,  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary,  St. 
Petersburg;  also  the  letter  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  and  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  in  Russia,  commend¬ 
ing  Lieutenant  Bertholf  to  their  cordial  assistance. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  honorable 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  such  action  as  he  may  see  proper. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner. 


[Cablegram.] 

Petersburg,  Russia,  February  18 ,  1901. 
Commissioner  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. : 

Been  here  since  4th  instant.  Nothing  accomplished.  If  possible 
have  State  Department  telegraph  embassy  to  hasten  the  necessary 
papers.  Eighty  days  are  necessary  to  reach  Gishega  (on  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk).  If  I  can  not  leave  before  end  of  February  impossible 
reach  there  before  the  snow  melts,  and  I  must  wait  through  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall. 

Bertholf. 


[Cablegram.] 

Petersburg,  Russia,  February  W,  1901. 
Commissioner  of  Education, 

Washington ,  D.  C. : 

Official  arrangements  about  completed.  Impossible  now  reach  Gis¬ 
hega  unless  proceed  from  Vladivostock  by  steamer  leaving  July. 
Will  thus  reach  Gishega  August  and  have  entire  winter  for  opera¬ 
tions.  Advise  doing  so.  Letter  mailed  to-day  particulars.  Will 
await  reply  to  same. 


Bertholf. 
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[Cablegram.] 

February  21,  1901. 

Lieut.  E.  P.  Bertholf, 

Care  of  United  States  Embassy ,  St.  Petersburg ,  Russia: 

Second  cable  received.  When  official  arrangements  completed,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Irkutsk  and  await  my  letter.  Do  not  favor  Vladivostock  and 
sea  route.  Prefer  through  Yakutsk  and  Okhotsk. 

W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner. 


[Cablegram.] 

Petersburg,  Russia,  February  00,  1901. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington ,  D.  C.: 

Cable  received.  Leave  here  to-morrow;  leave  Moscow  first  train 
27th  Twenty- two  days  necessary  letter  reach  Irkutsk  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  Suggest  cable  instructions  Irkutsk,  care  governor,  or  Moscow, 
care  Slaviansky  Bazaar,  to  avoid  delay. 

Bertholf. 


[Cablegram.] 

February  23,  1901. 

Bertholf,  Slarinsky  Bazaar ,  Moscow: 

Need  not  await  letter  ^Irkutsk.  Proceed  Gishega  via  Yakutsk, 
Okhotsk.  Secure  full  information  regarding  reindeer.  Write  you 
Gishega. 

W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner. 


Department  of  State, 

•  Washington ,  March  1J+,  1901. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  Referring  to  the  Department’s  letter  of  January  4  last,  I  have 
the  honor  to  inclose  for  your  information  copy  of  a  dispatch  from 
the  United  States  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  reporting  as  to  the 
action  taken  by  him  in  regard  to  Lieutenant  Bertholf’s  mission  to 
Siberia  at  the  instance  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Hay. 


No.  394.]  Embassy  of  the  United  States, 

St.  Petersburg ,  February  07,  1901. 

The  Hon.  John  Hay, 

Secretary  of  State ,  Washington ,  D.  C. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  instructions  contained  in  your  dispatch, 
No.  213,  of  the  4th  of  January,  1901,  relating  to  Lieut.  Ellsworth  P. 
Bertholf,  of  the  United  States  Revenue- Cutter  Service,  I  have  the 
honor  to  report  to  you  that  Lieutenant  Bertholf  presented  himself  at 
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this  embassy  on  the  5th  of  February,  and  that  1  took  immediate  steps 
to  advise  the  Russian  Government  of  the  nature  of  his  mission  as  well 
as  to  request  such  letters  to  the  proper  officials  as  might  facilitate  his 
expedition. 

1  addressed  a  note  on  the  5th  of  February  to  Mr.  Yermoloff,  impe¬ 
rial  minister  of  agriculture  and  domains,  in  whose  department  the 
subject  of  the  propagation  and  training  of  reindeer  is  best  under¬ 
stood,  and  arranged  by  appointment  for  an  interview  with  that  minister 
which  Lieutenant  Bertholf  had  on  the  8th  of  February. 

I  presented  Lieutenant  Bertholf  also  to  Col.  Vladimir  Wonlar- 
larsky,  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  concession  for  mining  has  been 
granted  by  the  Imperial  Government  throughout  the  whole  territory 
of  Alaska  lying  opposite  Cape  Nome,  who  is  one  of  the  persons  in 
Russia  best  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  the  country  through 
which  Lieutenant  Bertholf’s  journey  lies,  as  well  as  with  the  means 
and  methods  of  transportation.  Colonel  Wonlarlarsky  gave  him  much 
valuable  information  and  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Bogdanovitch,  the 
well-known  Russian  engineer,  who  has  quite  recently  returned  from 
the  Pacific  coast  through  Siberia,  and  knows  the  country  well. 

In  further  compliance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  Lieutenant 
Bertholf,  1  addressed  a  note  on  the  9th  of  February  to  Count  Larns- 
dorff,  imperial  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  requesting  him  to  announce 
to  the  imperial  officials  in  Siberia  the  coming  of  Lieutenant  Bertholf, 
and  to  bespeak  for  him  the  necessary  assistance  in  the  furtherance  of 
his  journey.  M.  de  Lamsdorff  replied  very  courteously  by  a  note 
from  Prince  Obolonsky,  adjoint  of  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  on 
the  19th  of  February,  informing  me  that  steps  had  been  taken  at  once, 
with  the  result  that  the  respective  governors-general  of  the  provinces 
of  Irkutsk,  of  the  district  of  the  Amour,  of  Tobolsk,  and  of  Tomsk 
have  been  invited  to  extend  every  requisite  assistance  to  him. 

I  gave  him  also  a  note  of  introduction  to  the  Russian  Seal  Skin  Com¬ 
pany  in  St.  Petersburg,  whose  director-general,  Mr.  Alexis  Protosoff, 
has  informed  me,  as  you  will  observe  by  the  copy  of  his  letter  of  the 
26th  of  February,  hereto  attached,  that  the  agents  of  that  company  at 
Ayan,  Okhotsk,  Ola,  and  Gishigha,  on  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  the 
Anadyr  district,  have  been  instructed  to  give  Lieutenant  Bertholf 
assistance  and  to  supply  him  with  provisions  when  he  may  require 
them. 

Thus  equipped  for  his  journey,  Lieutenant  Bertholf  sets  out  under 
auspices  which  assure  to  him  every  advantage  that  a  traveler  can  have 
in  the  remote  districts  of  the  Russian  Empire  which  he  intends  to 
visit.  He  left  St.  Petersburg  on  Saturday,  the  23d  of  February. 

I  beg  leave  to  inclose  to  you.  herewith  copies  of  the  entire  corre¬ 
spondence  which  I  have  had  upon  this  subject. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charlemagne  Tower. 
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Embassy  of  the  United  States, 

St.  Petersburg,  January  ftft  (. February  5),  1901. 

The  undersigned,  ambassador  of  the  United  States,  presents  his 
compliments  to  His  Excellency  Mr.  Yermoloff,  imperial  minister  of 
agriculture  and  domains,  and  has  the  honor  to  inform  his  excellency 
of  the  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  of  Lieut.  Ellsworth  P.  Bertholf,  of 
the  United  States  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  who  is  proceeding,  by 
order  of  the  United  States  Government,  to  Siberia  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  information  concerning  the  reindeer  of  the  region  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

The  ambassador  of  the  United  States  begs  to  inquire  whether  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  his  excellency  to  receive  Lieutenant  Bertholf, 
and,  if  so,  request  his  excellency  to  appoint  a  day  and  hour  when 
Lieutenant  Bertholf  may  have  the  honor  of  calling  upon  him.  The 
ambassador  would  consider  as  a  favor  any  suggestions  or  facilities  his 
excellency  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  extend  to  Lieutenant  Bertholf 
in  order  to  insure  the  success  of  his  mission. 

The  ambassador  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  his  excel¬ 
lency  the  assurances  of  his  highest  consideration. 

Charlemagne  Tower. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Yermoloff, 

Imperial  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Domains ,  etc. 


Ministre  de  l’ Agriculture  et  des  jDomaines, 

St.  Petersburg ,  January  ftft  ( February  5 ),  1901. 

The  undersigned,  minister  of  agriculture  and  domains,  presents  his 
compliments  to  His  Excellency  Mr.  Tower,  ambassador  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  the  honor  to  inform  his  excellency  that  he  will  be  able 
to  receive  the  Lieut.  Ellsworth  P.  Bertholf,  of  the  United  States 
Revenue  Service,  on  Friday,  January  26,  at  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  will  be  glad  to  put  at  his  disposal  all  the  information  concerning 
the  reindeer  of  the  region  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

The  minister  of  agriculture  and  domains  avails  himself  of  this 
occasion  to  renew  to  his  excellency  the  assurance  of  his  highest 
consideration. 

P.  Yermoloff. 

To  His  Excellency  Mr.  Tower, 

Ambassador  of  the  United  States ,  etc. 


Embassy  of  the  United  States, 

St.  Petersburg ,  January  ft7  (February  9 ),  1901. 
Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  excellency  that 
Lieut.  Ellsworth  P.  Bertholf,  of  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  has  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg,  sent  by  the 
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Government  of  the  United  States  on  a  special  mission  to  collect 
information  concerning  reindeer,  their  propagation,  and  the  methods 
adopted  for  their  employment  and  care. 

To  make  these  investigations  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  to 
those  distant  parts  of  Siberia  which  border  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  and  since 
a  great  part  of  his  journey  will  have  to  be  made  with  reindeer  and 
dogs  it  is  extremely  important  that  he  start  as  soon  as  possible  so  as 
to  be  able  to  reach  his  destination  while  the  snow  is  still  on  the 
ground. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  beg  leave  to  request  your  excellency  to 
use  your  good  offices  in  obtaining  for  Lieutenant  Bertholf  the  neces¬ 
sary  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  order  that 
the  proper  authorities  of  the  localities  where  his  studies  will  take  him 
may  assist  him  in  his  mission. 

Should  your  excellency  desire  to  see  Lieutenant  Bertholf  personally 
on  the  subject  of  his  journey  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  present 
him  to  your  excellency  at  a  day  and  hour  3  011  would  have  the  kind¬ 
ness  to  indicate.  At  the  same  time  I  would  request  you  to  inform  me 
whether  there  are  any  other  steps  I  may  take  to  facilitate  the  carrying 
out  of  Lieutenant  Bertholf ’s  expedition. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  your  excellency  the 
assurance  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Charlemagne  Tower. 

To  His  Excellency  Count  Lamsdorff, 

Imperial  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ,  etc. 


Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

First  Department, 
February  6  (19),  1901. 

,  Monsieur  PAmbassadeur: 

Upon  the  receipt  of  your  excellency’s  note  of  the  27th  of  January 
(February  9)  last,  the  imperial  ministry  did  not  fail  to  immediately 
place  itself  in  communication  with  the  competent  officials  in  order  to 
request  the  authorities  in  Siberia  to  aid  and  assist  Lieutenant  Bertholf, 
sent  by  the  United  States  Government  to  study,  in  Siberia,  the  rein¬ 
deer,  their  propagation,  as  well  as  the  methods  adopted  for  their  care 
and  employment. 

A  communication  received  from  the  imperial  ministry  of  the  inte- 
!  rior  states  that  the  governors-general  of  Irkutsk  and  of  the  region  of 
the  Amur  have  been  invited  to  instruct  the  local  Siberian  authorities 
;  to  extend  ever}"  requisite  assistance  to  the  said  American  traveler. 

Informing  you  of  the  foregoing,  I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to 
renew  to  your  excellency  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 

Obolonsky. 

His  Excellency  Charlemagne  Tower, 

Ambassador  of  the  United  States ,  etc. 
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Embassy  of  the  United  States, 

St.  Petersburg ,  February  9  (22),  1901. 

The  ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  the  honor  of 
informing  the  Russian  Fur  Seal  Company  that  Lieut.  Ellsworth  P. 
Bertholf,  of  the  United  States  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  is  in  Russia 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  having  been  officially 
sent  b}-  his  Government  to  proceed  to  the  region  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  reindeer  there,  their  propagation,  care,  and  manner  of 
training  and  use. 

Charlemagne  Tower. 


Director  General  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs 

of  the  Russian  Empire, 

St.  Petersburg ,  February  IS  (26),  1901. 
To  His  Excellency  Mr.  Charlemagne  Tower, 

Ambassador  of  the  United  States  at  St.  Petersburg . 

The  general  director  of  posts  and  telegraphs  of  the  Russian  Empire 
presents  his  compliments  to  his  excellency  Mr.  Charlemagne  Tower, 
ambassador  of  the  United  States,  and  has  the  honor  to  inform  him,  in 
reply  to  his  letter  of  the  12th  (25th)  of  February,  that  he  has  requested, 
by  telegraph,  the  governor-general  of  Irkutsk  and  of  the  province  of 
the  Amur  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  facilitate  in  every  possi¬ 
ble  way  the  journey  of  Lieutenant  Bertholf  in  Siberia,  from  Irkutsk 
to  Gishigha  on  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 


[Translation  of  telegrams  accompanying  General  Petroff’s  note.] 

St.  Petersburg,  February  IS  (26),  1901. 
To  the  Governor  of  Irkutsk. 

Lieutenant  Bertholf,  sent  on  special  mission  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Gishigha,  starts  from  Moscow  to-morrow 
by  way  of  Irkutsk,  Yakutsk,  Okhotsk.  At  the  request  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ambassador  your  excellency  is  requested  to  instruct  the  local  author¬ 
ities  to  extend  their  assistance  for  the  uninterrupted  journey  of  Bertholf 
as  far  as  Okhotsk,  delivering  to  him  for  this  purpose  an  open  letter  of 
command. 

Lieutenant-General  Petroff. 


To  the  Governor-General  of  Khabarovk. 

Lieutenant  Bertholf,  sent  on  special  mission  by  the  Government  of 
the  LTnited  States  to  Gishigha,  leaves  Moscow  to-morrow,  passing 
through  Irkutsk,  Yakutsk,  Okhotsk.  At  the  request  of  the  American 

- 
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ambassador  your  excellency  is  desired  to  invite  the  chief  of  police  of 
Okhotsk  to  extend  his  assistance  so  as  to  insure  Bertholf ’s  journey  to 
Gishigha. 

Lieutenant-General  Petroff. 


The  Russian  Seal-Skin  Company, 

St.  Petersburg ,  February  13  (26),  1901. 
His  Excellency  Charlemagne  Tower, 

Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America ,  St.  Petersburg. 

Your  Excellency:  Lieut.  Ellsworth  P.  Bertholf,  of  the  United 
States  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  called  the  other  day  at  our  office  before 
proceeding  to  the  northern  region  of  the  east  Siberia  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  information  concerning  the  reindeer  there. 

As  he  presented  to  us  a  document  given  To  him  b}^  your  excellency 
on  the  9th  (22d)  February  certifying  that  Lieut.  E.  P.  Bertholf  under¬ 
takes  the  trip  on  behalf  of  your  Government,  we  were  very  pleased  to 
give  to  this  gentleman  letters  to  our  friends  in  Yakutsk  and  our  agents 
and  customers  at  different  points  at  the  coast  of  the  Okhotsk  Sea, 
viz:  A}-an,  Okhotsk,  Ola,  and  Gijiga  (the  latter  together  with  Anadyr 
region),  instructing  them  to  assist  in  any  way  Mr.  Bertholf  in  their 
cooperation  and  good  advices  for  a  successful  fulfillment  of  the  com¬ 
mission  he  is  charged  with. 

Besides,  we  have  given  to  them  the  right  of  letting  off  goods  and 
provisions  out  of  our  stores  against  Mr.  Bertholf’s  receipts ,  which 
shall  be  accepted  by  us  from  them  as  cash,  and  which  receipts  Mr. 
Bertholf  promised  us  to  settle  on  his  return  to  Washington. 

Our  agent  at  Petropavlovsk,  where  is  our  principal  stock,  shall  also 
be  instructed  to  provide  and  to  send  to  Gijiga  to  Mr.  Bertholf  all  pro¬ 
visions  he  may  require  in  the  matter.  Acquainting  you  with  the 
above,  we  are,  your  excellency’s  obedient  servants, 

The  Russian  Seal-Skin  Company. 
Alexis  Protosoff. 


[Copy  of  telegram  received.] 

Washington,  February  19.  1901. 
Tower,  Ambassador ,  St.  Petersburg : 

Expedite  if  possible  departure  Lieutenant  Bertholf;  important  to 
success  his  mission. 

Hill,  Acting. 
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[Copy  of  telegram  sent.] 

St.  Petersburg,  February  80,  1901. 
Hill,  Acting ,  Department  of  State ,  Washington: 

I  have  completed  official  arrangements  for  Lieutenant  Bertholf ,  who 
can  start  whenever  he  thinks  best. 

Tower. 


[Registered  telegram.] 

Embassy  of  the  United  States, 

St.  Petersburg ,  February  87,  1901. 
Bertholf,  Slamansky  Bazar ,  Moscow: 

Arrangements  made  for  the  facilitating  your  journey  as  requested 
by  you.  Governor  Irkutsk  will  give  you  open  letter  commending  all 
posts  push  you  forward. 

Tower,  American  Ambassador. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington ,  D.  C. ,  March  88,  1901. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  by  reference  from 
your  office  of  the  letter  of  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated 
March  14,  1901,  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  the  United  States 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  reporting  as  to  the  action  taken  by  him 
in  regard  to  Lieutenant  Bertholf  s  mission  to  Siberia,  at  the  instance 
of  this  Bureau. 

In  reply,  I  beg  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  of  the  United  States  ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  this  matter. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  }mur  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner . 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education,  Alaska  Division, 

Okhotsk ,  Siberia ,  April  81,  1901. 

Commissioner  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  my  arrival  at  this  place  yesterday, 
the  20th  instant,  and  that  I  leave  here  to-morrow,  the  22d,  for  Ola, 
which  is  about  half  way  between  here  and  Gishega. 

In  obedience  to  your  telegram,  received  February  22,  instructing 
me  to  proceed  by  this  route,  I  left  St.  Petersburg  February  24,  reach- 
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ing  Moscow  on  the  25th.  At  St.  Petersburg  I  engaged  an  interpreter, 
and  we  left  Moscow  for  Irkutsk  on  the  first  train,  February  27.  We 
reached  Irkutsk  on  the  8th  of  March.  The  governor-general  at 
Irkutsk  had  been  instructed  b\T  the  St.  Petersburg  authorities  to  facili¬ 
tate  my  passage  as  much  as  possible,  and  he  detailed  the  chief  of  police 
to  aid  and  advise  me.  Through  the  assistance  of  the  chief  of  police 
I  was  enabled  to  make  all  preparations  and  leave  Irkutsk  March  13. 
In  order  that  I  might  travel  night  and  day  it  was  necessary  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  covered  sled,  called  a  pavoska,  and  have  the  necessary  repairs 
made.  At  Irkutsk  I  purchased  the  outfit  necessary  for  myself  and 
interpreter,  such  as  fur  clothes,  arms,  and  provisions.  The  trip  from 
Irkutsk  to  Yakutsk  is  made  with  post  horses,  the  stations  being  some 
25  or  30  versts  apart,  and  the  mail  occupies  usually  twenty  days  mak¬ 
ing  the  trip,  a  distance  of  2,704  versts.  Being  provided  with  a  paper 
by  the  governor-general  directing  the  different  stations  to  furnish 
horses  without  delay,  we  traveled  rapidly  and  reached  Yakutsk  on 
March  28.  In  some  places  the  road  was  bad,  and  we  suffered  several 
accidents,  so  that  at  Vitien  I  was  obliged  to  discard  the  pavoska  pur¬ 
chased  at  Irkutsk  and  procure  another,  which  lasted  to  Yakutsk. 

From  Yakutsk  to  Okhotsk  is  a  post  road,  so-called,  and,  as  the  trip 
is  made  with  horses,  reindeer,  and  dogs,  special  sleds  had  to  be  procured 
at  Yakutsk,  which  delayed  us  at  that  place  some  ten  days,  for,  there 
being  no  ready-made  sleds,  they  had  to  be  made,  and  the  Yakuti 
workmen  are  as  slow  as  natives  usually  are.  At  Yakutsk  I  received  the 
same  consideration  as  at  Irkutsk,  the  governor  at  Yakutsk  having  been 
notified  of  my  coming.  Every fhing  was  done  to  hasten  matters,  but 
I  was  unable  to  leave  Yakutsk  until  April  6.  The  distance  to  this 
place  is  1,131  versts,  and  by  traveling  night  and  da}"  the  trip  can  be 
made  in  eight  days. 

We  made  the  first  half  of  the  distance  in  less  than  four  days,  but 
the  weather  turned  bad,  and  a  heavy  snowstorm  set  in.  For  six  days 
it  blew  hard,  and  a  heavy  snow  fell  almost  incessantly,  and  the  trail 
between  the  stations  was  completely  effaced.  The  storm  did  not  set  in 
until  after  we  had  changed  from  horses  to  reindeer,  and,  as  we  were 
then  traveling  through  the  Tunguse  country,  I  was  able  to  procure 
extra  deer  from  them  to  help  break  a  road.  Ordinarily,  when  the 
road  was  already  made,  we  had  four  or  five  sleds,  with  two  deer  to 
|  each  sled,  and  would  make  a  distance  of  60  versts  in  six  hours.  It 
will  be  appreciated  how  severe  the  storm  was  when  I  state  that  with 
I  thirty  deer  and  ten  sleds  it  took  us  three  days  to  make  75  versts 
between  two  stations.  Throughout  the  whole  distance  the  snow  was 
waist  deep,  and  of  course  the  drifts  were  much  deeper.  Two  Tun- 
,  guse  would  ride  ahead,  mounted  on  deer,  leading  three  more  deer. 

I  Then  would  come  five  empty  sleds,  each  drawn  by  two  deer,  and  then 
the  loaded  sleds  followed.  That  would  leave  five  extra  deer  to  replace 
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the  ones  that  gave  out  occasionally.  The  reindeer  that  belong  to  the 
post  stations  are  small  and  of  very  little  account,  but  the  Tunguse 
deer  are  very  large  and  strong,  and  easily  carry  a  man  for  miles 
through  deep  snow.  From  Okhotsk  to  Aldan  (which  is  near  Yakutsk) 
is  a  caravan  route,  and  quantities  of  tea  are  transported  from  here  to 
Aldan  in  the  winter,  using  the  deer  for  the  sleds.  We  passed  ten  or 
fifteen  large  caravans  on  the  road,  camped,  awaiting  the  cessation  of 
the  storm.  Of  course  after  we  came  along  and  had  broken  a  road 
all  these  caravans  started  again.  One  caravan  we  passed  had  forty 
sleds  and  one  hundred  deer,  all  of  them  large  Tunguse  deer. 

Fortunately  by  the  time  we  changed  from  reindeer  to  dogs  (100 
versts  from  Okhotsk)  the  storm  had  ceased  and  the  caravans  had  broken 
a  road  for  that  distance.  On  account  of  this  storm,  which  the  gov¬ 
ernor  here  informs  me  is  the  most  severe  ever  known,  it  took  us  four¬ 
teen  days  instead  of  eight  to  get  from  Yakutsk  here.  During  the  last 
five  days  we  have  traveled  on  many  rivers,  and  it  is  so  late  in  the 
season  that  they  are  already  breaking  up,  and  several  times  we  were 
obliged  to  make  detours  to  find  a  place  to  cross.  In  one  instance  we 
traveled  20  versts  out  of  our  way  to  find  a  crossing  over  the  Okhotsk 
Fiver,  which  was  too  deep  for  fording. 

When  I  sent  my  telegram  under  date  of  February  20,  stating  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  reach  Gishega  by  the  winter  route,  I  did  so  upon 
information  gathered  from  official  sources  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  since 
coming  here  I  see  no  reason  to  change.  It  is  warmer  toward  the 
northern  part  of  the  Okhotsk  Sea  than  it  is  here,  and  here  the  snow  is 
already  melting  rapidly,  making  traveling  difficult  in  the  daytime,  and 
the  rivers  are  breaking  up.  Many  rivers  have  to  be  crossed  between 
here  and  Gishega,  and  as  the  people  here  tell  me  it  is  impossible  to  get 
to  Gishega,  I  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  attempt  it,  for  should  I  do  so, 
and  be  stalled  on  the  road,  I  could  neither  go  ahead  nor  return,  and 
then  would  have  no*  means  of  getting  to  where  I  could  fulfill  the  object 
of  my  trip  here.  Such  a  thing  as  a  skin  boat  is  almost  unknown  along 
this  coast. 

I  have  gathered  information,  however,  that  leads  me  to  believe  it 
unnecessary  to  get  to  Gishega  at  all.  At  Irkutsk  I  met  a  man  who  had 
been  vice-governor  of  Yakutsk  and  who  has  traveled  all  through  this 
region  up  to  Gishega,  and  from  there  across  the  mountains  to  Verkue 
Kolimsk,  on  the  river  Kolima.  He  first  told  me  that  though  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  deer  in  the  Gishega  region,  the}r  must  be  bartered 
for,  as  the  Chuckchees  and  Kotyaks  who  inhabit  that  region  do  not 
know  nor  want  money,  and  that  the  Chuckchee  and  Kotyak  deer  were 
all  small.  He  said  that  the  large  deer  belonged  to  the  Tunguse,  the 
central  part  of  whose  country  is  about  Ola  or  Yomsk;  that  is,  halfway 
between  here  and  Gishega.  That  information  I  have  had  verified  by 
everyone  who  should  know.  That  the  Tunguse  deer  are  large  and 
strong  1  know  from  my  recent  experience.  At  St.  Petersburg  1 
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obtained  from  the  Russian  Seal. Skin  Company  letters  to  their  agents  at 
different  places  in  this  region,  and  while  I  was  at  Yakutsk  the  Okhotsk 
agent  of  the  Seal  Skin  Company  arrived  from  Okhotsk.  This  man, 
Mr.  Bushuyef,  has  a  store  at  Ola  and  Yarusk,  and  spends  part  of  his 
time  there.  He  corroborates  the  story  of  the  ex-vice-governor  of 
Yakutsk,  and  in  addition  informed  me  that  I  might  have  some  trouble 
persuading  the  Tunguse  to  sell  many  deer,  as  this  is  something  new; 
but  that  they,  the  Tunguse,  understood  the  use  of  money,  and  did  sell 
their  deer  for  money,  though  not  in  such  large  numbers  as  I  want. 
That  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ola  there  were  some  rich  Tunguse  who 
had  many  thousands  of  deer,  and  that  the  deer  were  there  and  could  be 
purchased.  Mr.  Bushuyef  agreed  to  enter  into  a  contract  to  furnish 
deer  at  10  rubles  a  head,  and  have  them  ready  for  shipment  at  Ola  at 
any  time  specified  during  the  summer  of  1902.  He  could  not  agree  to 
have  a  certain  number,  but  anywhere  between  500  and  1,000,  to  con¬ 
tinue  each  succeeding  year.  The  governor  here  informs  me  that  Mr. 
Bushuyef  is  a  responsible  party  and  can  live  up  to  his  engagements. 
I  am  very  hopeful  of  procuring  some  large  deer  this  year  at  Ola, 
but  the  transportation  of  them  to  Alaska  is  the  problem.  The  first 
steamer  leaving  Vladivostok  in  the  spring  goes  first  to  Petropavlovsk, 
then  to  Gishega,  and  then  here,  stopping  at  Ola  on  the  way. 

It  is  now  my  intention  to  attempt  to  get  as  far  as  Ola,  and  there 
endeavor  to  purchase  as  many  deer  as  I  can  and  have  sufficient  funds 
for.  If  I  can  charter  the  first  steamer  that  comes  along  I  will  do  so, 
but  if  not,  and  by  that  time  I  have  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of 
deer  to  warrant  it,  I  will  go  to  Vladivostok,  charter  a  steamer  there, 
and  take  the  deep  to  St.  Lawrence  Island  or  Port  Clarence.  The  dis¬ 
tance  from  Ola  to  Alaska  is  some  2,000  miles,  and  a  good  steamer 
should  do  that  in  twelve  or  fifteen  days  at  most.  I  have  now  explained 
how  matters  are  now.  Should  I  go  to  Vladivostok  to  charter  a  steamer 
I  shall  need  more  money.  This  letter  will  go  to  Yakutsk  by  the  Cos¬ 
sack  I  brought  with  me,  and  should  reach  you  between  the  middle  and 
end  of  June.  It  would  facilitate  matters  if  you  could  arrange  for  me 
to  draw  funds  at  Vladivostok  when  I  cable  to  you  from  that  point. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

E.  P.  Bertholf, 

First  Lieutenant ,  Revenue-  Cutter  Service , 

Acting  Disbursing  Officer ,  Interior  Department. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  30 ,  1901. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

General  Agent  of  Education,  Alaska. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  March  19  with  inclosures  duly 
received,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  our  friends  in  the  Russian  Seal 
Skin  Company  have  given  Lieut.  Ellsworth  P.  Bertholf  such  a  good 
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send  off;  likewise  the  Russian  Government.  With  these  documents 
the  lieutenant  will  have  no  trouble  in  obtaining  whatever  he  may 
require. 

Regarding  the  payment  for  supplies  which  our  friends  may  furnish 
I  think  as  you  do;  it  will  be  more  convenient  for  your  bureau  to  make 
them  payable  here.  Our  friends  certainly  will  be  satisfied  with  such 
an  arrangement,  as  we  have  open  accounts  with  them. 

Our  agent  in  Vladivostock  is  Messrs.  Kunst  &  Albers.  If  you 
wish,  the  lieutenant  can  apply  there  for  any  funds.  You  can  inform 
him  so. 

As  regards  Gishega,  we  do  not  know  the  agent  there,  but  Mr.  Fade- 
jeff,  the  general  agent,  will  arrive  at  Petropavlovsk  about  May  20,  and 
I  expect  you  will  meet  him  there,  so  you  can  arrange  all  matters  with 
him,  as  he  is  the  man  who  has  the  whole  power.  You  can  show  him 
our  letter  if  necessary.  I  shall  drop  him  a  few  lines  also,  to  notify 
him  regarding  credits,  etc. 

I  remain,  yours,  truly, 


Leon  Blum, 

From  Roth,  Blum  &  Co., 

%01  California  Street,  San  Francisco ,  Cal. 


Seattle,  Wash.,  May  11 ,  1901. 
Mr.  Leon  Blum,  San  Francisco ,  Cal. 

Sir:  Yours  of  April  30  is  received,  and  I  am  glad  that  we  can  arrange 
to  pay  Lieutenant  Bertholf  s  bills  in  Siberia  through  your  firm  in 
San  Francisco,  and  1  will  write  the  lieutenant  to  that  effect.  I  will 
also  write  Messrs.  Kunst  &  Albers  at  Vladivostock  concerning  the 
same  thing.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  will  not  call  at  Petropavlovsk,  and 
consequently  will  not  be  able  to  meet  Mr.  Fadejeff,  general  agent  of 
the  Russian  Seal  Skin  Company.  The  only  place  we  will  touch  on  the 
coast  will  probably  be  Baroness  Korfa  Bay. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Sheldon  Jackson, 

General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alask  a. 


Seattle,  Wash..  May  lip,  1901. 

Messrs.  Kunst  &  Albers, 

Agents  of  R  ussian  Seal  Skin  Company , 

Vladivostock,  Siberia. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  inclose  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  Leon  Blum  con¬ 
cerning  supplying  Lieut.  Ellsworth  P.  Bertholf  with  such  money  as  ; 
he  may  need,  and  sending  the  bill  to  Mr.  Blum  in  San  Francisco  for 
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presentation  to  the  United  States  Government  for  payment.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Bertholf  has  been  sent  by  the  United  States  Government  to 
the  region  of  Gishega  for  the  procurement  of  reindeer.  Any  assist¬ 
ance  that  you  can  render  through  the  agents  of  the  Seal  Skin  Com¬ 
pany  in  that  section  of  the  country  will  be  duly  appreciated. 

Mr.  Bertholf  is  armed  with  letters  from  the  Government  at  St. 
Petersburg  to  the  several  governors  and  officials  of  Siberia,  also  with 
letters  from  the  Russian  Seal  Skin  Company,  St.  Petersburg,  to  their 
employees  to  give  him  such  assistance  as  they  can. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  communicating  through  you  a  letter  to  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Bertholf.  Kindly  remail  it  to  him  at  Gishega,  unless  he  has 
sent  you  the  name  of  some  other  place  where  it  will  be  more  conven¬ 
ient  for  him  to  receive  the  letter. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kindness  and  assistance  to  him, 
I  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

Sheldon  Jackson, 

General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska. 


Seattle,  Wash.  ,  May  17 ,  1901. 
Lieut.  Ellsworth  P.  Bertholf,  1\.  C.  S. 

My  Dear  Lieutenant:  T  have  been  delaying  writing  to  you  until  I 
knew  something  definite  of  the  movement  of  the  ships.  After  getting 
your  letter  from  Europe,  before  leaving  for  Siberia,  I  brought  the 
matter  of  placing  more  money  to  your  account  before  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  but  there  seems  so  many  complications  in  the  way,  through 
rules  of  the  Treasury  Department,  that  nothing  was  done  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  direction.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  applied,  through 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that 
your  accounting  every  three  months,  as  is  the  rule  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  could  be  suspended  until  you  return  to  this  country. 

We  also  wrote  Roth,  Blum  &  Co.,  San  Francisco  agents  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Seal  Skin  Company,  with  regard  to  your  getting  money  as  well  as 
supplies  from  their  agents  in  Siberia — a  copy  of  which  letter  1  inclose 
you.  I  have  also  written  Messrs.  Kunst  &  Albers,  agents  of  the  com¬ 
pany  at  Vladivostock,  inclosing  to  them  a  copy  of  Mr.  Blum’s  letter, 
and  soliciting  their  assistance.  With  their  hearty  cooperation  I  think 
j  that^rou  can  get  what  money  you  will  need  through  them. 

The  Bear  was  ordered  to  sail  April  25  from  Seattle  direct  to 
|  Baroness  Korfa  Bay,  in  order  to  meet  you,  according  to  the  agreement, 

I  May  15,  but  the  repairs  to  the  machinery  not  being  done,  the  date  of 
I  sailing  was  postponed  to  May  5,  and  later  to  May  10;  but  before  May 
10  arrived  the  machinists  that  were  doing  the  work  went  on  a  strike, 
j  ,and  it  now  looks  as  though  the  Bear ,  at  Tacoma,  and  the  Thetis ,  at  San 
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Francisco,  that  were  both  being  fitted  for  sea,  might  not  be  able  to 
sail  before  July.  Everything  of  course  depends  on  the  time  when 
the  strike  will  be  adjusted  in  the  indefinite  future.  At  first  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Thetis  could  be  got  off,  and  it  was  proposed  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  Thetis  for  the  Bear  on  the  trip  to  Baroness  Korfa  Bay,  but 
the  Thetis  not  being  ready,  probably  neither  of  them  will  go  for  the 
present.  When  the  strike  is  adjusted  and  we  get  ready^  to  sail  I  will 
write  you  again  concerning  the  situation. 

T  will  send  copies  of  this  letter,  one  through  Messrs.  Kunst  & 
Albers,  another  through  the  United  States  consul  as  Vladivostock, 
another  byr  way  of  Petropavlovsk,  and  another  direct  to  Gishega. 

I  wish  you  would  write  a  few  lines  during  the  summer  every  time 
a  ship  comes  within  your  reach  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  so  that 
we  may  know  how  you  are  progressing;  also,  later  in  the  summer  or 
fall,  when  your  plans  are  fully  matured  for  the  winter  of  1901-2, 
that  you  would  write  the  Bureau  of  Education  fully  with  regard  to 
plans  and  wishes;  what  you  propose  in  the  way  of  transportation  for 
1902,  whether  the  Bear  or  a  chartered  Japanese  steamer;  also  what 
the  prospects  are  as  to  the  number  and  character  of  the  deer;  what 
your  plans  are  for  getting  across  from  Gishega  to  Baroness  Korfa 
Bay,  and  the  approximate  time  when  you  wish  a  ship  to  meet  you  at 
Baroness  Korfa  Bay. 

The  cutter  Bush  will  be  stationed  at  Sitka,  and  is  expected  to  take 
the  court  to  Valdez,  and  possibly  other  places  along  the  southeastern 
coast  of  Alaska.  Lieutenant  Cochran  has  been  assigned  to  duty 
between  Puget  Sound  and  San  Francisco. 


Trusting  that  your  health  may  continue  firm,  and  that  you  may  be 
successful  in  your  enterprise,  is  the  wish  of  your  friend. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Sheldon  Jackson, 


General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska . 


Seattle,  Wash.,  June  1,  1901. 
Lieut,  Edward  P.  Bertholf,  R.  C.  S., 

Gishega ,  Kamchatka ,  Siberia. 

My  Dear  Lieutenant:  The  strike  is  still  on,  with  no  prospect  of 
immediate  settlement.  The  Bear ,  with  a  portion  of  her  machinery 
out,  is  tied  up  to  a  buoy^  at  Tacoma.  The  Grant  ran  on  a  rock  near 
Victoria,  and  will  probably  take  all  summer  for  repairs.  She  had 
started  to  take  Mr.  McCutcheon,  fish  inspector,  around  to  the  can¬ 
neries.  The  Bush  is  to  take  the  court  at  Sitka  over  to  Valdez,  and  is 
to  be  stationed  at  Sitka  for  the  balance  of  the  season.  The  Manning , 
Captain  Buehner  in  charge,  is  to  take  General  Clark  and  his  assistant 
to  the  Seal  Islands,  then  she  will  return  and  get  &  load  of  supplies  for 
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the  revenue  cutter  on  the  Yukon.  There  is  a  rumor  that  the  McCulloch 
is  to  be  sent  to  the  Philippines,  and  Lieutenant  Cochran  will  be  one  of 
the  officers  to  go.  The  laying-up  of  the  Bear  will  prevent  our  getting 
over  to  Baroness  Korfa  Bay  this  summer.  Be  sure  to  send  out  in  the 
summer  or  fall,  addressed  to  me  at  Washington,  D.  C. ,  not  only  a  full 
account  of  what  you  find,  but  also  of  what  your  plans  are  for  next 
winter.  If  you  find  that  you  can  without  fail  secure  a  large  number 
of  deer,  try  to  let  us  know,  so  that  we  can  charter  a  Japanese  steamer 
for  their  transportation. 

I  inclose  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  previously  sent  you,  as  I  am  never 
sure  that  what  I  send  you  will  reach  you.  If  you  get  hold  of  any 
good  photographs  that  will  illustrate  your  report  and  journeys  please 
forward  them  to  me  at  Washington  for  the  report. 

Trusting  that  ymur  health  will  remain  good  and  your  life  be  spared, 
and  your  work  prosper, 

1  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

Sheldon  Jackson, 

General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska . 


Dutch  Harbor,  June  #0,  1901. 

I  reached  here  on  army  transport  Warren.  The  Bear ,  when  I  left 
Seattle  June  8,  was  still  tied  up  to  buoy  at  Tacoma.  The  Thetis  was 
at  Mare  Island,  and  would  not  be  able  to  sail  north  from  Seattle  before 
July  15.  The  Jeannie ,  with  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  has  reached  Nome. 
Went  through  100  miles  of  ice  going  north  and  600  returning  south. 
The  Nome  City  also  reached  Nome,  but  has  so  far  been  unable  to  come 
out.  Four  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  reach  the  Seal 
Islands.  They  are  still  surrounded  with  ice.  The  steamer  ITomer  and 
cutter  Manning  are  making  another  attempt  to  reach  the  islands. 
When  the  Jeannie  left  the  north  the  winter  ice  was  still  unbroken  in 
Norton  Sound.  The  United  States  Army  transport  Warren  met  ice 
June  17,  30  miles  southeast  of  Seal  Islands  and  returned  here.  It  will 
be  unusually  late  when  steamers  will  reach  Nome  and  St.  Michael  this 
year. 

The  Lord  lie  with  and  bless  and  keep  you.  I  remember  you  con¬ 
stant  ly  in  pray’er. 

Very  truly ,  yours,  Sheldon  Jackson. 

Vladivostock,  Siberia,  July  21,  1901. 
Commissioner  of  Education, 

Washington ,  I).  C. 

Sir:  Since  my  last  letter,  written  at  Okhotsk  the  latter  part  of  April 
last,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  my  progress  as  follows: 

I  left  Okhotsk,  accompanied  by  my  interpreter,  on  April  22,  and 
S.  Doc.  98 - 13 
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reached  Ola  on  the  morning-  of  the  29th.  I  had  procured  strong  letters 
from  the  nachalink  at  Okhotsk  to  the  local  authorities  at  Ola,  directing 
them  to  aid  me  in  every  way.  At  Ola  we  were  met  as  usual  by  the 
ispravnik  and  starosta.  Having  explained  the  nature  of  my  business, 
and  presented  the  nachalink’s  letters,  we  were  informed  that  one  of 
the  wealthy  deer  men  1  was  looking  for  had  been  in  Ola  the  preced¬ 
ing  day,  and  after  a  consultation  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be  better 
to  send  for  the  deer  men,  instead  of  my  going  to  them.  Accordingly 
messengers  were  dispatched  for  Mikhial  Rabarof  and  his  nephew, 
Inakentia  Habarof,  the  former  having  his  herd  of  5,000  deer  some  60 
versts,  and  the  latter  his  herd  of  3,000  some  100  versts,  from  Ola. 
The  messengers  left  soon  after  my  arrival.  On  the  evening  of  the 
following  day,  the  30th,  the  two  deer  men  arrived,  and  it  required  some 
two  hours  of  talk  and  persuasion  by  the  ispravnik  and  starosta,  backed 
up  b}T  the  nachalink’s  orders,  to  induce  these  two  men  (Tunguse)  to 
part  with  a  number  of  deer.  We  had  taken  up  our  quarters  at  the 
post  station,  and  after  the  deer  men  had  finally  agreed  to  sell  deer  the 
ispravnik  brought  them  to  me.  We  arranged  the  price  of  the  deer, 
and  several  questions  concerning  their  delivery,  when  I  found  out 
they  expected  me  to  take  the  deer  on  my  own  hands  right  away,  and 
be  responsible  for  them  until  1  could  get  a  ship.  The  price  agreed 
upon  was  10  rubles  a  head;  but  taking  the  deer  immediately  was  very 
unsatisfactory,  as  I  would  have  to  shoulder  whatever  happened  dur¬ 
ing  the  fawning  season,  and  subsequently  until  embarkation.  At  first 
they  refused  to  sell  the  deer  at  all  unless  I  took  them  right  away,  but 
after  a  lengthy  conference  we  finally  reached  the  following  agreement: 
The  two  Tunguse  were  to  separate  from  their  two  herds  some  600 
deer,  and  keep  them  in  a  distinct  herd,  and  they  were  to  deliver  to  me 
at  least  500  deer  in  good  condition  on  the  21st  of  July  (Russian  date), 
at  a  place  to  be  selected  by  me.  The  500  were  to  consist  of  450 
females,  1,  2,  or  3  years  old,  and  50  bulls.  On  my  part  I  agreed  to 
pay  them  11  rubles  a  head  for  all  such  deer  delivered  at  the  proper 
time  (not  less  than  500),  and  375  rubles  for  the  service  of  six  men  to 
herd  this  separate  herd  until  delivered.  That  would  insure  me  at 
least  500  deer  in  good  condition,  and  as  many  more  as  they  would 
bring.  But  the}r  would  not  sell  more  than  that  number  this  year. 
I  intended  to  visit  the  deer  herds  of  Mikhial  and  Inakentia,  but  on 
May  1  a  heavy  rain  storm  occurred,  which  made  traveling  almost  im¬ 
possible.  1  learned  subsequentl}T  these  two  deer  men  were  four  days 
getting  back,  and  then  had  to  wade  the  river  on  their  way.  Conse¬ 
quently  I  did  not  get  to  see  their  herds.  1  have  seen  and  inspected 
many  of  the  smaller  herds  about  Ola,  and  they  are  much  larger  than 
either  the  Chukchee  or  Koryak  deer. 

Having  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  the  deer,  it  still  remained  to 
transport  them.  To  facilitate  the  embarkation  of  the  deer,  1  had  built 
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on  the  end  of  a  small  narrow  peninsula  projecting  into  the  Ola  Ba}-  a 
large  corral,  together  with  a  small  one,  in  which  to  hobble  the  deer. 
After  the  hills  were  well  clear  of  snow  I  sent  the  village  people  of  Ola 
out  to  gather  moss  for  the  deer  to  eat  while  on  board  ship.  The  moss 
had  to  be  brought  some  5  versts  in  bags,  carried  on  the  men’s  backs, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  pay  20  kopecks  a  bag,  or  about  10  cents.  The 
corral,  the  moss,  and  other  expenses,  such  as  bags,  etc.,  will  bring  the 
price  of  the  deer  up  to  about  13  rubles  a  head. 

On  the  3d  of  July  the  first  steamer  arrived  at  Ola,  bound  for  Vla¬ 
divostok.  1  left  my  interpreter  at  Ola  to  care  for  matters  at  that  end 
and  took  passage  on  the  steamer  myself,  reaching  this  place  July  16. 
I  immediately  cabled  to  you  giving  a  skeleton  of  progress,  and  asking 
you  to  have  Roth,  Blum  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  cable  their  agents 
here  to  allow  me  to  draw  on  them,  and  am  now  awaiting  their  reply. 
Steamers  are  very  scarce  just  now,  and  I  find  there  is  but  one  availa¬ 
ble,  a  Russian  steamer,  called  the  Progress.  Fortunately  1  have  seen 
her,  and  she  is  just  what  is  needed.  But  the  scarcity  of  ships  makes 
charters  high,  and  it  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000  to  trans¬ 
port  these  deer  to  Alaska.  I  have  had  to  close  with  the  owners  of  this 
vessel  in  order  to  get  her.  I  thought  of  going  to  Japan  for  a  steamer, 
but  it  requires  two  and  a  half  days  to  get  there,  and  should  I  find  no 
steamer  the  Progress  would  not  be  available  when  1  returned.  In 
case  I  do  not  hear  from  you  by  the  time  my  preparations  are  made,  I 
shall  draw  on  the  reindeer  fund  a  sight  draft,  which  I  trust  will  be 
honored  in  due  time.  I  can  not  now  reach  Port  Clarence  before  August 
25,  about,  and  I  hesitate  to  delay  here,  as  in  September  the  weather  in 
Alaska  begins  to  get  bad.  I  also  cabled  for  your  sanction  in  making 
a  contract  for  reindeer  to  be  delivered  next  year.  In  case  I  fail  to  get 
your  reply  I  shall  make  the  contract.  There  is  another  wealthy  Tun- 
guse  deer  man  in  the  region  of  Ola,  but  whom  I  could  not  reach  while 
there.  He  is  expected  to  be  in  Ola  when  I  return,  and  I  have  great 
hopes  of  being  able  to  contract  for  some  1,500  deer  with  these  three 
deer  men  for  next  year.  My  expenses  this  year,  together  with  the 
expense  of  the  ship  making  one  trip  to  Alaska  for  only  500  deer,  will 
bring  the  total  cost  of  these  deer  up  to  some  $30  a  head.  If,  however, 
I  can  contract  for  1,500  deer,  they  can  be  delivered  in  Alaska  for  $20 
a  head  next  year,  which  would  make  the  total  cost  of  the  deer  for  the 
two  years  less  than  $25. 

As  I  was  unable  to  get  to  the  large  deer  herds  100  versts  from  Ola, 
owing  to  the  rainfall  and  the  very  early  spring,  of  course  I  could  not 
get  to  Gishega,  even  had  I  so  desired.  While  I  find  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  ascertain  facts  in  Siberia  unless  you  go  to  the  spot  and  see  for 
yourself,  I  have  made  endless  inquiries  from  all  sources  concerning  the 
Gishega  region,  and,  striking  a  general  average,  I  am  prepared  at  this 
writing  to  state: 
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1.  I  can  not  purchase  deer  around  Gishega  with  money.  The  deer 
there  must  be  bartered  for,  and  there  is  not  usually  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  trade  goods  in  the  Gishega  stores  to  buy  1,000  deer. 

2.  There  are  many  large  herds  of  deer  on  the  peninsula  between 
Gishega  Gulf  and  Penjinsk  Gulf — called  Tigre  Nos  deer.  These  deer 
are  small,  like  the  Koryak  deer  in  the  region  of  Baron  Korfa  Bay, 
and  not  to  be  compared  to  the  Tunguse  deer.  If  such  deer  were 
wanted  they  could  be  purchased  as  well  in  the  Baron  Korfa  district. 
There  is  a  trading  station  at  Baron  Korfa  Bay,  but  with  a  small  amount 
of  trade  goods. 

3.  It  is  said  there  are  Tunguse  deer  in  the  vicinity  of  Ola,  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  form  any  intelligent  idea  as  to  whether  they  are 
numerous  or  otherwise. 

1.  It  is  claimed  by  everybody  who  should  know  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  natives  to  drive  deer  from  Gishega  to  Baron  Korfa. 
Not  having  been  at  Gishega,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  my  opinion. 

5.  Deer  can  not  be  embarked  at  Gishega  save  at  enormous  cost,  as 
the  vessel  must  anchor  some  10  miles  from  the  shore  on  account  of 
shoal  water,  and  you  can  only  load  at  high  water,  there  being  but  one 
tide  a  day  at  that  place. 

6.  There  are  many  Chukchee  deer  in  the  Gishega  region,  but  whether 
they  are  available  or  not  I  can  not  at  present  say.  They  must  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  barter,  and  whether  a  sufficient  number  can  be  obtained  by 
that  means  I  am  unable  to  say. 

I  am  unwilling,  from  my  experience  in  Siberia,  to  form  any  opin¬ 
ion  unless  1  have  myself  been  on  the  spot. 

Ola  is  2,000  miles  from  Port  Clarence,  representing  a  ten  days’  trip 
with  good  weather.  Transporting  the  deer  such  a  distance — I  mean 
the  young  deer— I  look  upon  as  more  or  less  an  experiment.  When 
I  have  landed  these  deer  that  I  have  purchased  at  Port  Clarence,  I  will 
be  prepared  to  give  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  procur¬ 
ing  deer  from  Ola  and  in  negotiating  further  in  the  Gishega  region. 
For  that  reason  I  particularly  hope  to  be  able  to  catch  Dr.  Jackson 
before  he  leaves  the  Port  Clarence  region. 

I  have  received  your  letter  under  date  of  June  6,  and  also  Dr.  Jack¬ 
son’s  letter  telling  me  about  his  arrangements  with  Roth,  Blum  &  Co., 
and  inclosing  a  copy  of  Roth,  Blum  &  Co.’s  letter  to  him.  But  I 
could  not  obtain  funds  on  that  letter,  and  Roth,  Blum  &  Co.  have  not 
instructed  Kuntz  &  Albers  here  to  permit  me  to  draw.  Hence  my 
length}"  cable  to  you.  It  is  now  the  21st,  three  days  since  I  cabled 
you.  In  case  no  reply  comes  by  to-morrow  I  shall  cable  Roth,  Blum 
&  Co.,  for  while  I  would  not  hesitate  in  case  of  need  to  draw  on  the 
Department  for  the  price  of  the  steamer,  I  need  money  to  pay  for  the 
deer,  and  I  hesitate  to  draw  on  the  Department  for  cash  received 
by  me. 
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I  inclose  several  photographs  giving  you  some  idea  of  the  Tunguse 
deer.  One  shows  that  the  deer  will  carry  me  on  its  back,  and  I  weigh 
some  200  pounds,  and  I  feel  quite  certain  that  while  I  was  riding  about 
on  this  deer’s  back  he  felt  much  more  comfortable  than  I  did.  The 
photograph,  I  think,  shows  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

E.  P.  Bertholf, 

First  Lieutenant ,  Revenue-  Cutter  Service, 
Special  Disbursing  Oficer.  Interior  Department. 


[Cablegram.] 

Vladivostok,  July  19,  1901. 

Commissioner  of  Education, 

Washington ,  D.  C.: 

Arrived  from  Ola.  Have  purchased  500  deer,  at  13  rubles,  with 
prospect  of  600.  Paid  parties.  Deer  now  awaiting  shipment.  Will 
charter  steamer,  proceed  to  Port  Clarence,  arriving  latter  part  of 
August.  Telegraph  Roth,  Blum  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  to  cable  agents 
here,  Kunst  &  Albers,  furnish  me  $15,000.  Request  immediate  action. 
Delay  will  prevent  shipment  this  year.  Your  letter  received.  Impor¬ 
tant  to  consult  Jackson  in  Alaska.  Send  word  of  my  coming.  Can 
contract  1,000  deer  delivered  next  summer.  Your  consent  necessary. 
Reply  care  consul. 

Bertholf. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  July  23,  1901. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  cablegram 
from  Lieut.  E.  P.  Bertholf,  Vladivostok,  Siberia,  in  which  he  requests 
to  be  furnished  with  additional  funds  for  the  successful  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  mission  to  obtain  reindeer  from  Siberia  Alaska. 

In  December,  1900,  Lieutenant  Bertholf,  Revenue-Cutter  Service, 
was  detailed  for  service  under  this  Department  in  connection  with  the 
reindeer  enterprise;  he  wTas  designated  a  special  disbursing  officer  and 
at  once  proceeded  to  Siberia  via  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  During 
February,  March,  and  April  he  made  an  arduous  journey  across  north¬ 
ern  Siberia,  and  has  now  arrived  at  Vladivostok  with  between  500  and 
600  reindeer. 

He  now  requests  that  $15,000  be  placed  to  his  credit  in  order  that 
he  may  secure  the  transportation  of  these  deer  from  Vladivostok  to 
Port  Clarence,  Alaska.  Twelve  thousand  dollars  is  the  maximum 
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amount  which  the  condition  of  the  reindeer  fund  will  permit  to  be  set 
aside  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  in  view  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  and  in  order  that  Lieutenant  Bertholf’s  mission  may  reach  a  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion,  that  I  may  be  authorized  to  cable  to  him  through 
Messrs.  Roth,  Blum  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco  (who  have  expressed 
their  willingness  to  advance  funds  to  Lieutenant  Bertholf),  the  sum  of 
$ 12, 000,  to  be  reserved  from  the  reindeer  fund  for  Alaska,  1902. 

I  also  respectfully  request  instructions  regarding  permission  for 
Lieutenant  Bertholf  to  contract  for  deer  to  be  delivered  in  the  summer 
of  1902. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Lovick  Pierce, 

Actina  Commissioner . 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington ,  July  23,  1901. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  recommendation  contained  in  your 
letter  of  the  23d  instant,  you  are  hereby  authorized  to  set  aside  $12,000 
of  the  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  reindeer  for  Alaska,  contained  in 
the  sundry  civil  act  approved  March  3,  1901,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  Lieut.  E.  P.  Bertholf  in  the  purchase  and  transpor¬ 
tation  of  reindeer  from  Siberia  to  Alaska. 

In  regard  to  your  request  for  instructions  relative  to  Lieutenant 
Bertholf  contracting  for  reindeer  to  be  delivered  in  the  summer  of 
1902,  1  have  to  advise  you  that  there  are  no  objections  to  the  same, 
providing  that  the  amount  of  their  purchase  is  paid  from  the  above 
allotment. 

Veiy  respectfully,  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary . 


[Telegram.] 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  ,  July  22, 1901. 

William  Hamilton, 

Assistant  General  Agent  of  Education  for  Alaska, 

Bureau  of  Education ,  Washington,  D.  C : 
Referring  to  letter  March  19,  Vladivostok  agents  cabled  us  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Shall  we  pay  for  your  account  Bertholf  $15,000  on  behalf 
Sheldon  Jackson  reindeer.”  Please  advise  us  of  your  instructions  in 
this  matter;  also  inform  us  as  to  how  we  shall  proceed  in  making  col¬ 
lection  from  the  Government  for  these  advances.  My  charges  will  be 
2%  per  cent  commission,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent. 


Leon  Blum. 
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[Telegram.] 

Washington,  D.  C.  Jtdy  23 ,  1901. 

Leon  Blum, 

California  Street ,  San  Francisco: 

Terms  accepted.  Furnish  Bertholf  $12,000.  Guaranteed  by  this 
Bureau.  Letter  follows. 

Lovick  Pierce, 

Acting  Commissioner. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education. 

Washington ,  JD.  C. ,  July  2  1+,  1901 . 

Mr.  Leon  Blum, 

California  Street ,  San  Francisco ,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  telegram  of  July  22  to  Mr.  Hamilton, 
I  requested  you  yesterday  to  furnish  Lieutenant  Bertholf  as  much  as 
$12,000,  which  is  guaranteed  to  you  by  this  Bureau,  together  with 
}mur  charges  of  2i  per  cent  commission  with  interest  at  6  per  cent, 
the  terms  specified  in  your  telegram. 

Upon  the  return  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  and  Lieutenant  Bertholf 
to  Washington,  probably  in  September,  the  matter  will  be  adjusted 
and  payment  made  to  you  by  vouchers  on  the  appropriation  *b  Rein¬ 
deer  for  Alaska.” 

It  is  possible  that  Lieutenant  Bertholf  may  not  use  the  entire 
amount  placed  at  his  disposal. 

The  Bureau  recognizes  your  courtesy  in  this  transaction. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Lovick  Pierce, 

Act  i  n  g  Com  miss  toner. 


[Cablegram.] 


Washington,  D.  C.,  July  23,  1901. 


Bertholf, 

Care  United  States  Consul ,  Vladivostok,  Siberia: 

Twelve  thousand  dollars  authorized.  Maximum  appropriation  per¬ 
mits.  No  contract  for  1902  possible  prior  to  appropriation  by  Con¬ 
gress.  Can  }mu  make  provisional  arrangement?  Jackson  informed. 

Lovick  Pierce, 

Acting  Com rn ission er. 


[Telegram.] 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  23,  1901. 

Sheldon  Jackson, 

Care  Commanding  Officer,  Xome,  Alaska, 

Per  U.  S.  Army  Transport  Egbert: 

Bertholf  brings  500  deer,  Port  Clarence,  August.  Important 
consult  him.  Lovick  Pierce, 

Acting  Commissioner. 
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[Telegram.] 

July,  25,  1901. 

Seattle  Hardware  Company, 

Seattle ,  Wash. : 

Kindly  forward  Sheldon  Jackson,  care  commanding  officer,  St. 
Michael,  message  “Bertholf  brings  500  deer,  Teller,  August.  Im¬ 
portant  consult.”  Please  repeat  same  message,  care  Mrs.  Gwin, 
Unalaska. 


Lovick  Pierce, 

Acting  Commissioner. 


[Copy  of  telegram  received  by  S.  Foster  &  Co.,  from  Lieut.  E.  P.  Bertholf,  Vladivostok.] 

July  26,  1901. 

Send  this  Jarvis  quick.  Will  arrive  Port  Clarence  1st  September. 
Reindeer.  Important.  Jackson  wait  arrival. 


Hurricane,  N.  Y..  July  23,  1901. 

Lovick  Pierce,  Esq., 

Acting  Commissioner  Education. 

My  Dear  Sir:  The  telegram  came  y  ester  da}7,  and  I  replied  by  tele¬ 
graph,  “If  you  are  sure  it  can  be  spared,  telegraph  Roth  &  Blum,  in 
San  Francisco,  to  cable  agent  at  Vladivostok  to  furnish  the  $12,000, 
but  that  you  should  consult  the  miscellaneous  division  of  the  Interior 
Department,  ascertaining  through  them  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary.” 

Cable  message  is  obscure  on  account  of  misspelling.  I  restore  it  as 
follows: 

“Arrived  from  Ola.  Have  purchased  500  deer  at  13  rubles,  with 
prospect  of  600.  Paid  parties.  Deer  now  awaiting  shipment.  Will 
charter  steamer  and  proceed  to  Port  Clarence,  arriving  latter  part  of 
August.  Telegraph  Roth  &  Blum,  San  Francisco,  to  cable  agent  here, 
Kunst  Albers,  to  furnish  me  $15,000.  I  request  immediate  action. 
Delay  will  prevent  shipment  this  year.  Your  letter  received.  Impor¬ 
tant  to  consult  Jackson,  in  Alaska,  and  send  word  of  my  coming.  Can 
contract  for  1,000  deer  to  be  delivered  next  summer.  But  your  con¬ 
sent  is  necessary.  Reply,  care  of  consul  at  this  place.”  (Signed) 
Bertholf. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  write  Roth,  Blum  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  at 
once,  giving  them  a  copy  of  the  telegram  as  received  by  you  and  a 
copy  of  my  revision,  or  your  revision  if  you  have  a  better  one.  They 
will  know  whether  the  Kunst  Albers  is  the  name  of  their  agent  at 
Vladivostok. 

It  is  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune  for  our  bold  enterprise — almost 
an  embarrassment  of  riches.  And  if  we  can  get  the  deer  through  to 
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Alaska  the  present  summer  it  will  save  us  at  least  $5,000  in  money, 
besides  a  year’s  time  in  the  introduction  of  this  larger  breed  of  rein¬ 
deer  into  Alaska.  The  Siberian  deer  which  we  have  obtained  are  one- 
half  as  large  again  as  the  Lapland  reindeer.  These  Tungoose  reindeer 
seem  to  be  more  than  half  as  large  again  as  the  Siberian  reindeer  that 
we  have  been  getting. 

It  is  all  important,  therefore,  to  have  Lieutenant  Bertholf  reach  Alaska 
with  his  reindeer  the  present  summer,  and  I  think  that  it  is  best  to  lay 
the  matter  before  the  Secretary  with  the  hope  that  he  will  authorize 
us  to  send  the  remaining  $3,000  needed  to  make  up  the  $15,000,  out 
of  our  present  funds,  although  we  may  risk  running  short  $300  some¬ 
time  next  winter  or  spring.  But  I  think  that  Jackson,  if  notified  in 
time,  can  save  the  $3,000  from  the  barter  goods  which  he  took  with 
him  to  meet  opportunities  to  purchase  reindeer  in  Siberia.  And  Jack- 
son,  too,  may  get  mone}r  from  the  Laplander  who  desired  to  purchase 
$20,000  worth  of  reindeer,  turning  him  over  100  of  these  deer  at 
$3,000,  and  having  him  pay  the  salaries  of  our  employees  at  the  rein¬ 
deer  stations,  depositing  the  money  for  the  purpose  with  a  responsible 
party  in  St.  Michael. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  Bertholf  shall  get  the  refusal  of  1,000  deer 
next  }Tear,  arrangements  to  be  completed  for  the  same  next  winter  in 
case  the  appropriation  committees  in  Congress  will  agree  to  it.  These 
1,000  deer  at  present  rates  will  cost  13,000  rubles,  say  $8,000,  deliv¬ 
ered  at  Vladivostok,  and  the  transportation  would  cost  about  $20,000 
more,  perhaps  only  $18,000. 

Of  course,  we  can  not  legally  contract  for  1,000  reindeer  now,  because 
Congress  has  not  made  appropriation  for  the  same.  But  I  told  the 
chairman  (Mr.  Cannon)  that  if  successful  with  our  purchases  in  the 
region  of  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  that  we 
should  be  able  to  get  all  the  reindeer  we  cared  for  in  three  years. 
One  thousand  received  next  year  would  very  nearly  make  us  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Asia  for  a  supply  of  reindeer. 

Please  inform  Dr.  Jackson  of  the  contents  of  Bertholf  s  telegram 
and  tell  him  of  the  sending  of  the  money.  I  think  it  will  be  well  to 
have  three  copies  made  of  the  letter,  one  to  St.  Michael  and  others  to 
points  where  he  is  likely  to  be.  You  can  use  your  judgment  as  to  a 
telegram  to  Seattle  to  be  forwarded  to  the  merchants  there  who  know 
Jackson. 

Please  hand  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  honorable  the  Secretaiw  of 
the  Interior  and  furnish  him  all  the  additional  information  he  may 
ask.  I  will  write  further  suggestions  if  any  occur  to  me  to-morrow. 

Truly,  yours. 


W.  T.  Harris, 

Commissioner  of  Education . 
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[Cablegram.] 

Vladivostok,  July  27,  1901. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington: 

Must  have  $3,000  more,  otherwise  ship  charter  fails.  Penalty 
incurred,  money  paid  reindeer  forfeited.  Answer  cable  via  Hongkong. 

Bertholf. 


Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington ,  I).  C.,  July  27,  1901. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  cablegram 
from  Lieutenant  Bertholf,  July  27,  in  which  he  states  that  in  order  to 
avoid  the  forfeiture  of  his  reindeer  and  the  penalty  attached  to  the 
charter  of  his  steamer  the  additional  sum  of  $3,000  (to  complete  the  , 
$15,000  originally  requested  by  him)  is  absolutely  necessary. 

This  additional  sum  is  strongly  recommended  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  his  letter  of  July  23  herewith. 

Presuming  that  the  income  from  license  fees  from  Alaska  will  be  as 
much  as  the  Treasury  Department  estimates  indicate,  it  will  be  possible  to 
classify  as  industrial  teachers  certain  employees  now  at  the  reindeer 
stations  and  pay  their  salaries  from  the  educational  fund,  thus  relieving 
the  reindeer  fund  to  the  extent  of  $3,000,  the  additional  amount 
required  by  Lieutenant  Bertholf.  I 

1  respectfully  request  authority  to  forward  to  Lieutenant  Bertholf 
through  Leon  Blum,  San  Francisco,  this  additional  sum  of  $3,000, 
reserving  same  from  reindeer  fund  1902. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Lovick  Pierce, 

Acting  Commissioner . 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  July  27,  1901. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education.  ! 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  recommendation  contained  in  your  let¬ 
ter  of  even  date,  you  are  hereby  authorized  to  set  aside  the  further 
sum  of  $3,000  of  the  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  reindeer  for  Alaska. ; 
contained  in  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  March  3,  1901,  to  be! 
expended  under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  E.  P.  Bertholf  in  the  purchase  | 
and  transportation  of  reindeer  from  Siberia  to  Alaska. 

The  above  sum  is  in  addition  to  the  $12,000  authorized  to  be  set  ; 
aside  for  a  similar  purpose  under  date  of  the  23d  instant. 


Very  respectfully, 


E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary. 
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[Cablegram.] 


Washington,  July  27,  1901. 

Bertholf,  Care  United  States  Consul, 

Vladivostok,  Siberia ,  via  Hongkong , 

Total  115,000  authorized. 

Lovick  Pierce, 

Acting  Comm  issioner . 


[Telegram.] 

July  27,  1901. v 

Leon  Blum, 

Californio.  Street ,  San  Francisco: 

Furnish  Bertholf  $3,000  more.  Total,  $15,000.  Guaranteed  by  this 
Bureau. 

Lovick  Pierce, 

Acting  Commissioner. 


Roth.  Blum  &  Co., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants, 

San  Francisco ,  July  29,  1901. 

Mr.  Lovick  Pierce, 

Acting  Commissioner  of  Education,  Wash  ington  ,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  the22d  instant  I  wired  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  as 
per  inclosed  copy  and  received  your  reply,  and  as  instructed  I  wired 
to  Vladivostok.  I  also  received  your  telegram  of  the  27th  instant  to 
furnish  Lieutenant  Bertholf  $3,000  more,  and  I  again  wired  to  advance 
him  the  said  amount. 

Your  favor  of  the  21th  duly  received,  and  I  thank  you  for  its  con¬ 
tents.  I  noted  that  the  matter  will  be  adjusted  on  the  appropriation 
of  reindeer  for  Alaska  and  that  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  and  Lieutenant 
Bertholf  are  expected  to  arrive  in  Washington  in  September,  all  of 
which  is  satisfactory. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  know  that  the  Bureau  recognizes  my  courtesy 
in  this  transaction. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 


Leon  Blum. 


OFFICIAL  PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  RELIEF  OF  UNITED 

STATES  SOLDIERS. 


Fort  St.  Michael,  Alaska,  November  23,  1900. 
Dr.  Francis  H.  Gambell, 

Superintendent  Eaton  Reindeer  Station ,  Unalaklik ,  Alaska. 

Sir:  I  am  instructed  by  the  department  commander  to  advise  you 
that  the  War  Department  has  at  present  between  Unalaklik  and  Kal- 
tag  on  the  Yukon  River  three  construction  parties  aggregating  about 
110  officers  and  enlisted  men  engaged  in  the  work  of  building  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  telegraph  between  the  points  named.  Recent  reports  received 
from  these  parties  indicate  that  they  are  having  great  difficulty  in 
advancing  the  line  owing  to  the  exceptional  weather  conditions  for 
this  season,  with  heavy  snow  followed  by  thawing  and  rain,  and  that 
the  work  may  have  to  be  suspended  temporarily  for  this  reason  and 
on  account  of  the  ration  supply  being  limited. 

It  is  understood  that  there  are  a  number  of  sled  deer  at  your  station 
with  Lapp  drivers,  and  the  commanding  general,  therefore,  requests 
that,  if  consistent  with  your  instructions  and  duties  under  the  Interior 
Department,  you  will  furnish  such  animals  and  drivers  as  you  may  be 
able  to  spare  from  the  herd  to  use  in  transporting  supplies  from  Una¬ 
laklik  to  these  parties,  also  from  St.  Michael  to  Unalaklik  and  other¬ 
wise  aiding  the  work  of  construction  in  accordance  with  the  detailed 
outline  of  work  which  will  be  submitted  to  you  by  the  signal  officer 
of  this  department. 

Lieut.  R.  S.  Offley,  Seventh  Infantry,  has  been  directed  to  assume 
command  of  all  these  parties  named  and  will  be  directed,  in  case  the 
aid  herein  requested  can  be  furnished  by  you,  to  consult  with  you  upon 
your  return  to  Unalaklik  and  inform  you  just  what  hauling  for  his 
command  is  most  essential  and  will  be  of  greatest  benefit  in  advancing 
the  work  he  has  in  hand. 

An  early  reply  is  requested. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  P.  Richardson, 

Captain ,  Eighth  Infantry , 

Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-  General. 
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Eaton,  Alaska,  December  #,  1900 . 

Dr.  F.  H.  Gambell, 

Superintendent  United  States  Reindeer  Station. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  department  com¬ 
mander,  under  date  of  23d  ultimo,  1  have  the  honor  to  request  that 
you  shall  furnish  as  many  deer  teams  as  can  be  spared,  to  proceed  to 
a  point  18  miles  west  of  Kaltag,  there  to  assist  in  bringing  the  tele¬ 
graph  construction  detachments  under  my  command  to  a  camp  I  have 
established  near  Old  Womans  Mountain. 

The  snow  is  so  deep  that  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  them 
through  with  mule  teams. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  assistance,  I  remain, 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  S.  Offley, 

Lieutenant  of  Infantry,  Commanding. 


Nulato,  Alaska,  December  6 ,  1901. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Gambell, 

Eaton ,  Alaska. 

Dear  Doctor:  I  called  on  Father  Jetti  and  made  mention  that 
Lieutenant  Offley  had  sent  over  to  endeavor  to  employ  the  deer  to 
take  him  over  the  portage,  but  that  I  did  not  see  how  you  would  be 
able  to  come  very  far  out  on  the  portage  with  them  on  account  of  the 
depth  of  snow  and  it  being  crusted  so  hard.  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  get  feed,  as  the  detachment  going  in  have  to 
take  shovels  and  shovel  out  a  trail  before  they  can  lead  the  mules 
along.  I  think  they  will  have  to  kill  their  mules  as  they  leave  a  trail 
of  blood  from  the  mules’  legs,  even  after  shoveling  a  trail. 

There  is  very  good  traveling  on  the  Yukon  this  year.  The  warm 
spell  brought  so  much  water  on  the  river  it  consumed  all  the  snow, 
and  turning  cold  suddenly,  of  course,  put  it  in  fine  condition.  I  leave 
to-morrow  for  Tanana.  With  kind  regards  and  wishing  you  a  merry 
Christmas,  1  am, 

Yours,  truly,  N.  V.  Hendricks. 


Unalaklik,  Alaska,  January  8 ,  1901. 

Dr.  Francis  H.  Gambell, 

Superintendent  United  States  Reindeer  Station , 

Eaton ,  Alaska. 

Sir:  Lieutenant  Grimm  informs  me  you  are  about  to  send  a  deer 
train  to  St.  Michael  for  supplies,  and  that  you  will  take  additional 
teams  if  there  will  be  freight,  on  account  of  the  army  to  come  here  on 
your  return  trip.  I  will  have  about  six  bags  of  brackets,  weight  about 
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90  pounds  each,  and  two  100-pound  kegs  of  spikes;  also,  I  will  ask 
department  headquarters  to  pack  and  have  ready  about  1,500  pounds 
of  rations  for  shipment,  and  will  be  glad  if  you  can  bring  any  part  of 
them.  The  matter  of  payment  for  transportation  will  be  arranged  by 
the  chief  quartermaster  at  St.  Michael. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Frank  Greene, 

Major ,  U.  S.  V. ,  Signal  Officer ,  Department  of  Alaska. 


Unalaklik,  Alaska,  January  8,  1901. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Gambell, 

Superintendent  United  States  Reindeer  Stations. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  Maj.  F.  Greene,  Signal 
Corps,  United  States  Army,  will  have  merchandise  at  St.  Michael  for 
Unalaklik  and  that  all  the  sleds  you  take  in  addition  to  what  yrou  your¬ 
self  need  will  be  loaded. 

1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Otto  B.  Grimm, 

Second  Lieutenant ,  Signal  Corps. 


Fort  St.  Michael,  Alaska,  May  10 ,  1901 
Dr.  Francis  H.  Gambell, 

Superintendent  United  States  Reindeer  Station , 

Eaton ,  Alaska. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  1st  instant,  I  take 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  assistance  rendered  by  you  last  Decem¬ 
ber  in  bringing  the  detachments  of  Lieutenants  Smith  and  Grimm 
through  the  deep  snow  to  Old  Womans  Mountain. 

Without  such  assistance,  much,  if  not  all  Government  property, 
would  have  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  probably  lost. 

Thanking  you,  also,  for  personal  favors,  I  remain, 

V ery  respectfully, 

R.  S.  Offley, 

Captain ,  United  States  Infantry. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  WITH  REINDEER. 

Office  of  Special  Agent,  Treasury  Department, 

Nome ,  Alaska ,  November  5,  1900. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Gambell, 

Superintendent  Reindeer  Station ,  Eaton ,  Alaska. 

My  Dear  Doctor:  This  will  be  handed  you  by  Mr.  O.  H.  Lovell, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  party  of  United  States  Commissioner  Griggs, 
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who  has  been  appointed  by  the  judge  of  the  United  States  district 
court  to  go  to  the  new  district  of  the  Kuskokwim.  Commissioner 
Griggs  has  to  take  with  him  his  entire  outfit  and  people  to  last  him 
over  the  winter  and  into  the  spring,  and  on  account  of  the  difficult 
and  long  journey  would  like  to  have  some  reindeer  to  do  the  packing 
for  him.  Mr.  Lovell  will  go  ahead,  as  I  said,  and  get  the  outfit  ready, 
and  if  you  can,  let  him  have  the  necessary  reindeer  and  see  the  com¬ 
missioner  through.  I  know  it  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department  and  Dr.  Jackson.  Commissioner  Griggs  will  follow  later 
in  the  season.  I  have  unexpectedly  decided  to  go  out,  or  1  should 
hope  to  get  over  to  see  you  soon  myself.  There  are  still  two  vessels 
out  here,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  make  one  of  them.  With  kind 
regards  and  best  wishes, 

I  am,  very  truly,  yours,  D.  H.  Jarvis. 


Department  of  Justice,  U.  S.  District  Court, 

District  of  Alaska,  Second  Division, 

Nome ,  Alaska ,  August  17 ,  1901. 

Lieutenant  Jarvis, 

Port  Captain ,  Nome ,  Alaska. 

Dear  Sir:  The  communication  from  Lute  C.  Pease,  United  States 
commissioner,  Mount  Kelly  District  with  headquarters  at  Point  Hope, 
j  addressed  to  Hon.  Arthur  H.  Noyes,  has  been  turned  over  to  me. 
The  communication  in  effect  requests  that  arrangements  be  made  if 
possible  to  secure  the  use  of  reindeer  at  Government  stations  at  Point 
Hope  and  Cape  Blossom  on  behalf  of  the  commissioner  in  case  of 
necessity,  and  suggesting  that  a  communication  be  sent  to  you  in  rela¬ 
tion  thereto. 

Mr.  Pease  has  recently  started  for  his  headquarters,  and  expects  to 
remain  over  the  winter,  and  if  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  rules 
governing  your  reindeer  stations,  or  with  your  instructions  in  relation 
I  thereto,  I  hope  you  will  grant.  Mr.  Pease's  request. 

Yours,  truly, 

H.  G.  Steel,  Clerk. 


PERMISSION  TO  PROCURE  MILITARY  SUPPLIES  AT  ST. 

MICHAEL 


War  Department, 
Washington ,  April  W,  1901. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  3d  instant  inclosing  and  commending  to  favorable  consideration 
copy  of  a  communication  from  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
requesting  that  the  proper  officer  of  the  medical  department  at  Fort 
St.  Michael,  Alaska,  be  directed  to  furnish  the  superintendent  of  the 
reindeer  station  at  Eaton,  Alaska,  with  a  limited  amount  of  medicines 
for  the  use  of  the  natives  in  the  vicinity  of  his  station. 

Replying  thereto,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  this  da}^  approved 
the  recommendation  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army  that  in 
emergencies  the  surgeon  at  Fort  St.  Michael,  Alaska,  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish  a  limited  supply  of  necessary  medicines  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  reindeer  station  at  Eaton,  Alaska,  as  requested. 

V ery  respectfully, 

Wm.  Cary  Sanger, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 


War  Department, 
Washington ,  April  W,  1901. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  3d  instant,  inclosing  and  commending  to  favorable  consideration 
copy  of  a  communication  from  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  who 
requests  that  the  superintendent  of  the  reindeer  station  near  St.  Michael, 
Alaska,  be  permitted  to  purchase  from  the  commissary  and  quarter¬ 
master’s  departments  such  supplies  as  he  may  need  for  the  use  of  the 
station. 
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In  response  thereto  I  beg  to  inform  yTou  that  I  have  this  day  returned 
the  papers  to  the  bureaus  above  referred  to,  indorsed  as  follows: 


In  view  of  the  remote  location  of  this  Government  post  and  the  fact  that  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  privilege  is  in  the  interests  of  the  public  seryice,  authority  is  hereby 
granted  for  the  sale  in  limited  quantities,  for  cash,  under  usual  regulations,  of  such 
quartermaster’s  and  subsistence  stores  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  commanding  gen¬ 
eral,  Department  of  Alaska,  can  be  spared  without  detriment  to  military  interests. 

V ery  respectfully, 

Wm.  Cary  Sanger, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 


War  Department, 
Washington ,  May  1901 . 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  As  supplemental  to  Department  letter  of  20th  ultimo,  inform¬ 
ing  you  that  in  response  to  the  request  contained  in  your  letter  of  3d 
ultimo,  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  author¬ 
ity"  had  been  granted  for  the  sale  to  the  superintendent  of  the  reindeer 
station  near  St.  Michael,  Alaska,  in  limited  quantities,  under  usual 
regulations,  such  quartermaster  and  subsistence  stores  as  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  commanding  general  Department  of  Alaska  can  be  spared 
without  detriment  to  the  military  interests,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that 
the  said  bureaus  now  report  that  as  the  cost  of  transportation  of  stores 
to  St.  Michael  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  to  posts  within  the  States, 
owing  largely  to  cost  of  lighterage,  the  rate  to  be  charged  on  account 
of  cost  of  transportation  will  have  to  be  fixed  at  50  per  cent  of  the  first 
cost  of  the  articles. 

Very  respectfully, 


S.  Doc.  98  - id 


Wm.  Cary  Sanger, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 


ral  agent  of  education  directed  to  visit  the 

SCHOOLS  AND  REINDEER  STATIONS  IN  ALASKA. 


Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington ,  D.  G April  27,  1901. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

General  Agent  of  Education  for  Alaska ,  Washington ,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Having  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  favor¬ 
able  response  to  my  request  that  you  be  permitted  to  travel  upon  the 
revenue  cutters  in  Alaskan  waters,  in  discharge  of  your  official  duties 
of  inspecting  the  schools  and  reindeer  stations,  you  will  make  youi 
arrangements  to  join  and  sail  northward  on  the  revenue  cutter  Bear. 

You  are  authorized  and  instructed  on  your  journey  across  the  con¬ 
tinent  to  stop  off  at  such  points  where  you  may  have  business  in  the 

interests  of  your  work  to  transact. 

Very  truly  yours,  W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner'. 


PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  THE  GENERAL 

AGENT  IN  ALASKA. 

War  Department, 
Quartermaster-General’s  Office, 

Washington ,  D.  0 .,  April  29,  1901. 

Maj.  G.  S.  Bingham, 

Chief  Quartermaster ,  St.  Michael ,  Alaska. 

My  Dear  Major  Bingham:  This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  my 
friend,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  reindeer  and  edu¬ 
cational  work  in  Alaska. 

It  may  be  possible  that  Dr.  Jackson  will  want  to  return  to  Seattle 
on  one  of  our  transports.  If  so,  please  see  that  he  gets  good  accom¬ 
modations  on  one  of  the  ships.  Anything  else  you  can  do  for  him 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  Dr.  Jackson  as  well  as  myself. 

Very  sincerely, 

Chas.  Bird,  Brigadier- General,  Z .  S.  T., 

Deputy  Quartermaster- General,  E.  S.  A. 
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Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington ,  2 fay  3,  1901. 

Capt.  Francis  Tuttle, 

Commanding  U.  S.  S.  Hear ,  Seattle ,  Wash. 

Sir:  Referring  to  instructions  of  even  date,  you  are  further  in¬ 
structed  as  follows: 

1.  You  are  informed  that  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  Department  of  the  Interior,  will  accompany  you  this  year 
as  usual,  and  you  will  afford  him  such  facilities  as  may  be  in  your 
power,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  labors,  that  will  not  interfere  with  the 
regular  duties  of  your  command. 

2.  Being  in  readiness  for  sea,  you  will  sail  for  Baroness  Korf  Bay, 
Siberia,  timing  your  movements  so  that  the  Bear  may  arrive  there  on 
as  early  a  date  as  practicable. 

3.  It  is  expected  that  you  will  meet  Lieut.  E.  P.  Bertholf,  Revenue- 
Cutter  Service,  at  the  point  indicated,  and  you  will  receive  on  board 
the  Bear ,  from  that  officer,  such  number  of  reindeer  as  you  can  safely 
carry,  and  transport  them  to  a  point  on  the  Alaskan  coast  or  island 
adjacent  thereto,  as  may  be  determined  by  yourself  and  Dr.  Jackson, 
after  conference.  Should  Lieutenant  Bertholf  not  have  arrived  at 
Baroness  Korf  Bay  when  you  reach  there,  you  will  prolong  your  stay 
as  you  may  deem  proper  in  view  of  reaching  destination  with  reindeer. 

4.  Having  made  the  cruise  outlined  above,  it  is  probable  that  your 
fuel  supply  will  be  so  far  exhausted  as  to  require  you  to  return  to 
Dutch  Harbor  to  replenish  it.  In  this  case,  or  whenever  you  are  in 
need  of  fuel  to  replace  that  used  from  Dutch  Harbor  (if  3  011  touch 
there)  to  Siberia,  from  there  to  the  point  where  reindeer  are  landed, 
and  thence  to  Dutch  Harbor  to  recoal,  3^011  will  apply  to  Dr.  Jackson 
and  receive  from  him  the  fuel  required,  leaving  payment  therefor  to 
be  arranged  by  him. 

'A'  *  *  ‘A-  -X-  *  VS" 

Respectfully,  O.  L.  Spaulding, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


[Telegram.] 

Seattle,  May  31 ,  1901. 

Commissioner  of  Education, 

Washington ,  I).  C. : 

Ask  Secretary  War,  through  Secretary  Interior,  telegraph  quar¬ 
termaster,  Seattle,  admit  Jackson  and  Cheever  on  transport  Warren 
to  St.  Michael.  Telegraph  reply. 


Siieldon  Jackson,  Agent . 
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[Telegram.] 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  28,  1901. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  Seattle,  Wash.: 

Major  Ruhlen  directed  to  furnish  yourself  and  clerk  transportation 
on  Warren  from  Seattle  to  St.  Michael. 

Bird, 

Brigadier-  General  Volunteers. 


Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington ,  June  7,  1901. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska,  Seattle ,  Wash. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  21st  ultimo  has  been  here  some 
days,  and  I  have  been  hoping  (against  hope,  I  fear)  that  strike  would 
let  up  and  the  Bear  got  ready  for  the  originally  planned  trip.  Things 
have  turned  out  very  unfortunately,  and  it  now  appears  that  unless  the 
Bear  can  be  got  off  by  the  last  of  this  month  the  Siberian  trip  will  have 
to  be  abandoned.  Even  then  her  trip  will  have  to  be  made  expedi¬ 
tiously,  or  time  for  the  northern  (Barrow)  cruise  will  not  be  left. 

The  Thetis  will  be  crowded  with  Government  officials  bound  to 
St.  Michael  and  Nome,  but  I  can  see  no  reason  why  she  can  not  take 
you  to  the  points  named  in  your  letter,  and  Cushing  will  be  instructed 
accordingly.  Telegraphic  instructions  will  be  wired  Tuttle  at  once  to 
go  to  Bremerton  to  have  remaining  work  on  machinery  completed. 
As  last  reports  from  him  showed  fifteen  days’  work  }7et  to  be  done  it 
may,  and  I  hope  will,  be  that  she  can  yet  be  gotten  off  in  time  to  carry 
out  original  orders. 

I  will  do  the  best  possible  in  all  these  matters,  and  will  write  Cushing 
to-day  to  receive  }rou  and  assistant,  provided  the  Bear  can  not  go. 

With  best  wishes,-  very  truly,  yours, 

C.  F.  Shoemaker, 

Captain,  Revenue- Cutter  Service,  Chief  of  Division. 


Headquarters  Department  of  Alaska, 

Office  of  Chief  Quartermaster, 

Fort  St.  Michael ,  Alaska ,  July  7,  1901. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

Unalaklik,  Alaska. 

Sir:  Failing  to  secure  transportation  from  the  commercial  compa 
nies  for  the  stores  that  this  office  is  required  to  ship  to  Golsovia  and 
Unalaklik,  I  have  been  obliged,  as  a  last  resort,  to  utilize  the  Govern- 
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ment  launch,  and  will  send  her  out  to-night  for  that  purpose.  I  made 
inquiries  as  to  your  whereabouts,  in  order  to  extend  to  you  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  going  over  to  Unalaklik  by  this  means,  but  find  that  you  have 
already  taken  your  departure. 

This  note  is  sent  in  order  that  you  may  understand  the  circumstances, 
and  that  I  would  have  favored  you  as  requested  had  you  been  here  at 
this  time. 

Very  respectfully, 

G.  S.  Bingham, 

Captain ,  Quartermaster ,  C.  S.  A..  Chief  Quartermaster. 


[Telegram.] 

Fort  Davis,  August  18 ,  1901. 

Sheldon  Jackson,  Nome: 

Egbert  sails  this  afternoon.  Present  this  with  request  for  trans¬ 
portation  yourself,  two  assistants,  and  seven  Lapps.  Steamer  goes  to 
St.  Michael,  and  will  not  probaby  return  here. 

J.  T.  Van  Orsdale, 

Major ,  Seventh  Infantry. 


[Telegram] . 

St.  Michael,  September  7,  1901. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Nome: 

Rosecrans  sails  in  about  twenty  days:  General  Randall  says  accom- 
i  modations  all  taken  on  Seward  and  Rosecrans. 


Walker. 
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